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CHAPTER I. 
CREAKING farm 


wagon, drawn by 

an old white horse, 

was slowly fol- 

lowing a 

stony road 

that trailed 

over the 

— hill- 

tops 

of a certain mountainous and isolated 
(district in northern New Jersey. 

Approaching the summit of one of 
these eminences, a fine view of the val- 
ley below was obtainable, with its wealth 
of autumn-tinted foliage, but up here 
the trees were less luxuriant and the 
shadows drearily sombre. 

Bare Hill was the name by which it 
was known to the neighboring farmers, 
and if an occasional patch of woods and 
adense growth of weeds and brambles 
be excepted, the appellation was singu- 
larly significant. 

A cloud of dust rose in the wake of 
the old horse, settling thickly on the 
golden-rod that grew by the roadside, or 
arried by the light wind in heavy vol- 
umes over the fields in the direction of 
the valley. 

The driver was evidently a farm-hand. 
His loud voice grated harshly on the 
still air, his shrill tones being inter- 
spersed with a frequent slapping of the 
reins on the back of his long-suffering 
animal. His companion was a gentle- 
man whose age was probably seventy, or 
near it, but in spite of his years he 


maintained a very erect position on the 
uncertain board which served as a seat. 

His gold-headed cane was planted 
firmly against the front of the vehicle, 
and, grasped by both of his thin hands, 
afforded him all necessary support. His 
face was an inscrutable one. It both 
repelled and attracted. The lower part 
of the countenance was finely moulded, 
but the mouth was cruel in a certain 
fixity of expression. His complexion 
was pale, with the peculiar pallor of 
ill health. Ilis eyes, in youth, must 
have been remarkable for their size and 
brilliancy. Even yet they were wonder- 
ful, but they were eyes the stare of 
which few liked to encounter. Once 
or twice he smiled at something the man 
beside him said, but it was only a flash of 
amusement and left his face no softer. 

“This old nag gits lazier every day 
of her life,” went on the communicative 
farmer. ‘‘ See how she takes this hill, 
and it ain’t steep neither. You'll be 
sorry I offered ye a lift from the village. 
Ever been in these parts afore? It’s 
new country to me. I’ve only worked 
for Ludlow since July. There’s a com- 
ical old customer living at the top of 
the hill here, leastways he did live here 
till this noon. I heard comin’ down 
that he’d passed in his checks.” 

‘* Yes ?” said the other, in a tone of 
interrogation ; ‘‘and his name ?” 

**MacFarlan. Old Mac, the miser.” 

** Ah!” The gold-headed cane slipped 
a little as the wagon jolted over a 
stone. 

** Folks say he’s lived here for fifty 
years and saved every penny the farm’s 
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turned in with as close a fist as ever a 
miser clinched. Ludlow’s wife’s moth- 
er’s got the.old chap’s history down fine. 
I reckon she’s even settled in her own 
mind where he was born, when, for a 
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I’m told, and died young, but the 


granddaughter stops with him yet, and 
of all the wild little devils that you ever 
see—she’s got a father livin’ somewhere, 
I’m told, but Ludlow says the old nabob 


The only home she had ever known. 


certain fact, not a mortal in these parts 
ever knew a cent’s worth o’ real truth 
about him. Ludlow says he made quite 
a little pile when the railroad came 
through Chester. He owned a bit 0’ 
land there, and the company paid up 
handsome. Then some fancy sent him 
up here. For a spell, I’m told, he 
worked the old stubble for small fruits, 
then he took the notion that he couldn't 
afford aman. He knew precious little 
‘bout farmin’ himself. Ludlow says he 
had a heap o’ old books, but books don’t 
help one’s plantin’. Folks say, though, 
that he beats Dominie Reid in the valley 
for learnin’, but to my mind he hides 
it as he does his cash ; one’s as hard to 
see as the other. They tell some pretty 
stiff stories “bout the old fellow, I tell 
ve. Ludlow says he had a very decent 
sort of a wife and he stinted her so fierce 
in the matter o° victuals that one fine 
day she up and died on him; and then, 
when his daughter was grown, the old 
skinflint cleared her out. She married, 


don’t visit his kin very often. There’s 
no tellin’ what he’ll do with that hawk 
o’ his now. It’s a curious old shanty, 
the house. We'll pass it now after a 
bit. A good wind’s goin’ to finish it 
some night. An old darky potters 
around the kitchen and has an eye to 
the girl. I don’t believe the old fel- 
low’s left as much as some folks think. 
He’s kept things close, but he’s had to 
live all these years.” 

‘*A peculiar character, truly,” as- 
sented his companion, after a pause ; 
**and you say he’s dead ? ” 

** Oh, yes, he’s gone for sure, without 
takin’ a penny along. There’s the road, 
the house’s in back a piece. Git ‘long, 
Bet, it’s level sailin’ here.” But Bet’s 
sudden animation received a check, and 
her driver drew her to a sharp stand- 
still, with an exclamation, caused by a 
request on the part of his fellow-trav- 
eller to be put down. 

** Here ? I thought you was goin’ on 
to Peterson’s ?” 
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“My good fellow, I said nothing 
about going to Peterson’s.” 

“« But you'd heard o’ Tom and Mary 
and young Wilkins ? ” 

« Yes, and what I did not know you 
told me.” 

‘But old MacFarlan in there, you 
don’t mean to say a 

‘‘ But Ido mean to say that he was 
my father-in-law, the hawk is my 
daughter, and I am the old nabob. 
Now, my kind friend, no apologies. 
You belong to a class who believe that 
tongues were given us to use. My 
satchel, if you please. Many thanks for 
your courtesy, and good-day.’ 

He stepped aside out of the dust as 
he spoke. Again that singular smile 
appeared on his countenance, while he 
watched the discomfited countryman 
whip up his horse. Then, with slow 
steps, he started along the path towards 
the house. 

If the building before him had ever 
been painted, time had effectually de- 
stroyed all signs of the operation ; even 
the blinds partook of the same dull 
grayish tones. It was a low structure, 


deep and narrow in shape, the upper 
windows being for the most part con- 


cealed by the trees. At the present 
moment an air of dampness hung heav- 
ily over the spot. Moss clung to the 
pieces of rock that lay scattered in the 
path. Weeds flourished unmolested, 
wherever there was sufficient earth to 
induce their growth. Meanwhile, not a 
suggestion of human life was visible ; 
not a sound disturbed the silence. 

After ascertaining that his 
approach had not been noted, 
the old man drew near the 
front door. Mounting the 
steps and putting down his 
satchel, he pulled open one 
of the partly closed blinds, 
and peered into the room 
within. No words were in- 
terchanged, but, apparently sat- 
isfied that he would be admitted, 
he seized his satchel and waited. 
Presently a bolt was drawn, and, 
turning, he saw the figure of a girl in 
the doorw ay. 

‘‘T have come,” he said, briefly. She 
nodded, and extended her hand for the 
satchel. ‘* You did not expect me ?” 
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“Be,” 

«* Put it down, Jean, and don’t stare ; 
your eyes are preternaturally large when 
you stare.” At his bidding she dropped 
the satchel in the hall at the foot of the 
stairs, and followed as he entered a room 
on their right. Removing his hat, he 
took a seat, while she stood watching 
him with white, compressed lips. 

‘* Have you sent for an undertaker ?” 
She started a little. ‘‘ You see I know 
that he is dead.” This seemingly gave 
her no surprise, and again she nodded 
her head in reply to his question. ‘‘ My 
visit was well timed, truly, but of course 
you sent me word ?” 

“Yes. Come and see him,” she 
cried, finally, with sudden excitement. 
** Becky’s fixed his chin, and his eyes 
are shut now ; come.” 

He was slowly and carefully flecking 
the dust from his hat. 

‘‘ Dr. Bartow was here, of course ?” 
he remarked, without noticing her re- 
quest. 

ot a 

** And it occurred ?” 

«* At twelve o’clock.” 

He rose, and indicated that she was 
to conduct him to the reom where the 
dead man lay. The stairs creaked be- 
neath their tread. The place was dark 
and oppressively close. In the upper 
hall an old colored woman was crooning 
dismally to herself. Without hesitation 
the girl threw open the closed door at 
the end of the passage. It was a small 
room, its most pronounced feature being 
an immense four-poster. 

Catching her breath with 
a little sob, she removed 
the sheet, and then 
eyed the living 
rather than the 

dead. She had 

studied the 

latter 

well. 


39 


Old Becky 
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Though only a few hours had gone by 
since that awful change had settled upon 
his face, the expression, the terrible pal- 
lor, the cold stiffness of his twisted and 
toil-worn hands were all to be vividly 
remembered. 

Replacing the covering, her compan- 
ion turned abruptly, and inquired, 

** Where are his papers ?” 

**T don’t know,” she said, briefly. 

‘** He left no message, no word ?” 

‘é No. ed 

** You are quite sure ?” 

“Quite.” A touch of color flamed 
into her face. 

** Who has been here ?” 

‘*Mrs. Green and Teddy.’ 

** Who is Mrs. Green ?” 

‘* She lives in that stone house on the 
lower road.” 

“You may go down,” he said, after 
a slight pause. ‘I will be with you 
presently.” 

She retreated at once, and in ten 
minutes he joined her in the room 
which he had entered upon his arrival. 

For some moments he gave no heed 
to her presence, then, pointing to the 
chair which she had vacated upon his 
entrance, he said, in a voice that was 
low but very distinct : 

**Sit down, Jean, sit down; you are 
sadly lacking in repose. Dr. Bartow, I 
fear, has failed to notify the under- 
taker. It cannot take more than an 
hour to drive to Chester and back.” 

‘** It takes nearly two,” she corrected, 
resuming her seat, her gaze still follow- 
ing him, as he also dropped into a chair 
by the window. 

‘* Indeed ? Then it’s likely to be dark 
before he arrives. It is very unpleasant. 
I wish to have everything over by to- 
morrow.” 

** Are you going to—to bury him to- 
morrow ? Poor Mac!” 

‘** There it is again,” began her com- 
panion, sharply. ‘* Have I not always 
insisted that you call your grandfather 
by a more appropriate title ? It goes to 
show how very wanting he was in dig- 
nity, that he permitted you to thus ad- 
dress him.” 

** Yes, he never cared,” she said, re- 
flectively. 

Her tone irritated him ; indeed, her 
very existence had been one continued 
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irritation, since a certain day, eighteen 
years before, when Old Mac’s daughter 
had given her into his keeping, and 
passed out of life in so doing. With a 
movement full of impatience he wheeled 
about abruptly and once more addressed 
the silent figure across the room. 

*“T want to have a talk with you, 
Jean, and I desire your attention. | 
want you to understand some of my 
motives for having permitted you to 
pass your childhood here in your grand- 
father’s charge. I do not know what 
he has ever told you about your mother ; 
I need only remark that she was a very 
lovely woman. She incurred his dis- 
pleasure by some trifling offence when 
she was about your age, and, tired of 
loneliness and his injustice, she went, 
with his consent, though, to spend a 
winter with relatives in Elizabeth. | 
met her there. Your grandfather re- 
fused to sanction our union on the 
score of the great disparity in our ages, 
but we were married in due time not- 
withstanding. When you were born 
she died.” 

** And that’s why, I suppose, that’s 
why you’ve always hated me,” inter- 
posed the girl, hastily; ‘* Becky told 
me. 

‘* Becky is a true specimen of her 
class, a gossiping old woman,” he re- 
plied, crossly. ‘‘ No, you were an en- 
cumbrance. I naturally looked upon 
you as such “ 

“Yes?” she interrupted again. 
** Becky says it’s a wonder you didn't 
drown me as they do—as they do— 
kittens.” But allowing this flippant 
remark to pass without comment, he 
resumed : 

‘The colored woman, Becky, had 
been with the family for years ; she now 
proposed to return to your grandfather’s 
and take you with her. My business 
was in a precarious state at the time, 
and, wishing to be rid of anxiety on 
your account, I listened to her sugges- 
tion. Later, when I became _ better 
acquainted with your grandfather and 
learned that he was more than willing 
to bring you up, I forbore to take you 
from him for a most excellent reason ; 
although his manner of living gave no 
evidence of it, he was reported to have 
money ; he was an old man ; you would, 


“ 








He saw the figure of a girl in the doorway 
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of course, be his heir. For your own 
sake, therefore, I tried to overlook the 
evil results that in after years might 
attend your somewhat peculiar child- 
hood, and agreed that you should re- 
main. I wished you to have a govern- 
ess, and when you reached the proper 
age I tried to install one here, but the 
attempt was a failure. I could, if you 
remember, induce no young woman to 
retain the position. You and your 
grandfather were equally to blame in 
the matter. He paused, and she 
nodded her head, without speaking. 
Finally he continued : ‘* As you know, 
then, I was in a measure forced to allow 
your grandfather to undertake your edu- 
cation. He was better qualified for the 
task than I imagined. He had a rare 
mind, and on the whole was a unique 
specimen of the farmer and_ scholar. 
I questioned him in the spring, when I 
was here last, and, from his report, I 
judge that you are even above the aver- 
age young woman in many respects, but 
you have much yet to learn. After to- 
morrow your surroundings will be very 
different. It will be strange at first, no 
doubt, but I trust to your innate deli- 
acy of perception to guide you. As my 
daughter and an inmate of my house, 
I shall expect you to listen to and profit 
by any suggestion, not to say command, 
that I may deem it necessary to impose 
from time to time. Your grandfather, 
I regret to say, has humored you ex- 
trav: agantly. It is best for you to under- 
stand, in the beginning, that I never 
humor people.” 

Looking at him as the light fell upon 
his cold face, she did not find this last 
assertion difficult to believe. <A tide of 
passionate revulsion overcame her timid- 
ity. Leaving her seat, she took a step 
forward. The first tears that she had 
shed during this never-to-be-forgotten 
day welled into her eyes, and half choked 
the utterance of the wild, pleading 
words which fell from her lips. 

*Why—why must I go away from 
here ?” she began. ‘* Becky would 
stay with me. Teddy would come up 
nights, as usual, and surely we could 
have the house mended. I love the 
place. I love it all—all,” throwing out 
her hands as though to inelude the 
shabby room in which they sat. ‘I 


don’t want to live in your—your house. 
It would be dreadful. I wouldn’t know 
what to do. I’m a MacFarlan, not a 
Charteris, if it is my name. Mac always 
said that. I don’t like you and—and ” 
she persisted recklessly, as he tried to 
check her, ‘‘I know I'll never change. 
You don’t care for me, either, you've 
never cared, and you'll care less when 
you know me better. You've let me 
stay here to get the money ; if you can’t 
find that, you don’t want me. "I'd cost 
something to keep, wouldn’t I ?” 

There was a world of entreaty in her 
tone, as she advanced still another step, 
and impulsively laid her hand on his 
arm. For once his white face flushed. 
His voice as he spoke chilled her rising 
hope. 

‘** Jean, never let me hear you speak 
like this again. Show me that you are 
still a child, and you shall be treated 
accordingly. I do not expect to rent 
this property, therefore I shall spend 
nothing on the house. Another winter 
will probably finish it. Some day the 
farm will rise in value. Now you may 
retire and pack your belongings. Becky, 
of course, will accompany you. If 
there is anything about the house which 
you particularly “value you are at liberty 
to include it. The furniture, or what 
remains to be designated by that name, 
[ intend to have sold, with the exception 
of your grandfather’s books ; those I 
will retain.” 

He waved his hand. She understood 
that it was a dismissal, but for a moment 
she confronted him. ‘There was no fear 
in her attitude. Upon her small, pale 
face, shaded by a mass of red-brown 
hair, was written open defiance. 

‘* Of course, if you say so, I shall 
have to but I’m afraid you'll be 
sorry. Suppose you can’t find the 
money ? What then ?” she demanded, 
with glittering eyes. 

He looked at her searchingly. Half 
child, half woman, audacious as both, 
was his inward comment, as he rose, 
and very quietly, but with a touch that 
made her flesh quiver, seized her by the 
arm and led her from the room.  Clos- 
ing the door, he returned to his former 
position by the window. 

For years Peter Charteris had been 
looking forward to the day when, 


oO 
29, 
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through his daughter, this mysterious 
inheritance should fall into his posses- 
sion. He was a rich man without it ; 
he did not need the bequest ; but he had 
never been able to check a feeling of 
pleasurable excitement whenever he had 
dwelt on his father-in-law’s end. 

The uncertainty of the amount proba- 
bly magnified his interest greatly ; in 
any case much specu- 
lation upon the sub- 
ject had made the 
finding of these sav- 
ings almost a mania. 

He grew hot and 
cold as the signifi- 
cance of the fact 
that the old man had 
died without a will 
became apparent, for 
this would indicate 
that the miser’s in- 
stinct had been fol- 
lowed to the last, 
and the money se- 
creted. Granting, 
however, that this 
were true, surely it 
would not be diffi- 
cult to get at the 
hiding-place. He 
would search well, 
he told himself. The 
old house could not 
contain many cran- 
nies for the conceal- 
ment of such effects ; 
ingenuity and pa- 
tience must win; 
with which conclud- 
ing thought he set 
about his task, even 
before thedead man’slimbs were straight- 
ened for their final repose. 


II. 


THE presence of death in the house 
was not needed to emphasize the gloom 
which hung like a pall over this truly 
unattractive home, but to the eye of the 
girl, standing near an upper window, 
there was nothing dreary in the bleak 
scene stretching out before her. 

What mattered it if the house was 
old, and fast tumbling to pieces? It 
was the only home that she had ever 
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known. She was devotedly attached to 
it, and yet on the morrow she was to 
leave the place, with no prospect of ever 
seeing it again, 

Turning from the window, with the 
misery, transient though it be, of a 
child’s hopelessness, she caught a 
glimpse of the confusion surrounding 
her. She had been told to pack her 


Old Mac 


possessions, but the command was be- 
yond her power to obey. 

She looked at her collection of but- 
terflies ; she picked up a wasp’s great 
nest, hanging toa branch torn from the 
sweet apple-tree in the north orchard. 
and, stroking its papyrus-like folds, 
thought of the afternoon that she had 
risked breaking her limbs to obtain it: 
she glanced forlornly at the shimmering 
folds of a rattlesnake skin, a creature 
Teddy had killed in their own neighbor- 
hood, and which she had more than 
once tried to fasten together and stuff 
with cotton. What could she do with 
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She picked up a wasp’s nest. 


all these treasures now? Taken col- 
lectively, they represented glorious 
tramps about the country in the face 
of wind and cold and heat and sun- 
shine. The memory was too much for 
her. Tears formed, and coursed mis- 
erably down her cheeks. 

From the time when she had first 
toddled over the hill on a baby’s voyage 


of discovery, nature had provided her 
with a continual store of playthings, in 
the shape of those curious forms of life. 
Her little fingers had never recoiled from 
the touch of a worm or a bug. She 
had become intimately acquainted with 
their habits ; indeed, having spent the 
better part of her life in the woods, her 
practical knowledge of natural history 
was remarkable, and her sense of hear- 
ing, and power of deducing facts from 
signs insignificant to ordinary sight, as 
pronounced as a young Indian’s. 

Youth is proverbially selfish, and 
prone to indignantly resent any inter- 
ference with its pleasure. She began to 
feel that Mac had been very unkind to 
die, in spite of his having stood in such 
dire need of rest. 

Poor Mac! She remembered now that 
he had told her a great change in her life 
was coming. He had laid particular 
stress on the fact that she was eighteen, 
and no longer a child. He had labored 
to have her understand what it meant 
to behave in a manner befitting the po- 
sition which she would be called upon 
to fill when the day came for her to 
leave the hill; but he had only suc- 

ceeded in filling her 
With intense aversion 
for this inevitable 
destiny. Moreover, 
he had dwelt often on 
the certainty that her 
father would con- 
demn,and pronounce 
unbecoming, many of 
her reckless, not to 
say unwomanly, pas- 
times. The girl had 
listened to such as- 
sertions with scornful 
eyes, for her quick 
ear had ever been 
ready to catch the 
strain of contempt in 
the old man’s tone. 
Mac’s opinions had invariably become 
her opinions regarding the outside world 
of men, of which, it must be confessed, 
one was almost as ignorant as the other. 
Thus it is not surprising that her antici- 
pated life with her father owed not a 
few of its objectionable features to her 
grandfather’s influence. 
In the whole course of her experience 
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she had never felt the force of a com- 
mand, never been turned aside from any 
act of wilfulness, never acknowledged 
another’s authority, therefore, it was 
not what her father would forbid that 
alarmed her. She assured herself that 
she would not even attempt to live up 
to any rule that it might please him to 
impose, but she owned to a feeling of 
strange apprehension whenever her vivid 
imagination pictured the restraint that 
must attend any association with him 
which should be bounded by four walls. 

Their relations, hitherto, had been 
confined to brief meetings, occurring 
about twice a year. Until to-day he 
had never, within her remembrance, sat 
down and engaged her in conversation, 
but she hated him with the passionate, 
unreasoning vehemence of a nature 
which, in point of tenacity, was not 
unlike his own. 

At length, hearing a step in the hall, 
she flew to unlatch the door, and her 
old colored nurse entered, and picked 
her way cautiously across the floor. 

“Oh, Becky, look at things! What 
shall I do with them ? Help me to get 
them ready.” 

** Not de bugs an’ sich trash, chile ; 
leave “em behind, honey. He'll make 
yo’ frow ’em all ’way in de end, an’ it'll 
save a heap o’ trouble.” 

‘Throw them away ? What do you 
mean ? He said I could take all I 
wanted ; besides, I would anyway. I’m 
not a child,” she continued, with a sud- 
den assumption of dignity ; ‘‘ I’m going 
to be a woman now, Becky, I’ve decided 
that point. I’m going to be very quiet, 
too; I won’t talk tohim much. When 
he says, ‘Jean, as my daughter and an 
inmate of my house, you shall do thus 
and so,’ I will—I will—well, I simply 
won't, I needn’t say so. But, oh, Becky, 
he has such queer eyes—he’ll always 
be able to look right through me ; and 
then his fingers aren’t bone, like ours, 
they’re iron hooks, and they pinch. 
Tell me, do you know where we are 
going? Is it far?” 

‘““A good ways, honey. I reckon 
twenty miles, if we’se bound for *Liz’- 
beth.” 

** He 
Becky. 
though, all the same. 


don’t live in Elizabeth now, 
We'll have to go by train, 
Mac told me the 
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name of the place once, but I’ve forgot- 
ten. Do you remember the day you 
and I went to Paterson? Oh, how I 
love to travel! The very first chance I 
get, I’m going to New York.” 

‘“Not ‘lone, chile! For de land’s 
sake !” 

‘Yes, alone. You don’t suppose I 
want to go with him ? I could find my 
way. Mrs. Green’s been. Then in a 
little while I’m going to get married,” 
she added, a positive smile lighting up 
her face, still wet with her recent 
tears. ‘‘ That will be about the only 
thing I can do. Mae always said I 
could some day, and oh! I shall hurry, 
because then I won’t have to live with 
him. Ill ask the man to come back 
here and buy this place, and you shall 
have the front room, because it’s so much 
warmer, and I'll build the new road 
that Teddy talks of, and get you a big 
new feather bed, and plant flowers round 
the porch, as I wanted to last spring. 
Oh, Becky, if I only could!” She drew 
in her breath sharply, and locked her 
fingers together with an intensity of 
longing. 

As the light from the lamp across the 
room fell upon her crouching figure, 
the bright tints in her tumbled hair 
were emphasized, the wonderful beauty 
of her eyes revealed ; but for the rest, it 
disclosed the form of an awkward, grow- 
ing girl, a pair of slim brown hands, 
and a mouth so firmly shut that for the 
moment it was not difficult to trace in 
it a very decided resemblance to that 
other mouth which, to her, was the per- 
sonification of cruelty and strength; and 
yet, at a word from her companion, the 
lips relaxed, the severity of expression 
vanished, and the family likeness was 
lost. 

It was close on to ten o’clock before 
Becky was permitted to seek her own 
room, but still she did not make any 
preparation for bed. 

Once she crept to thedoor. No sound 
disturbed the deep hush in which the 
place seemed wrapped. She had heard 
her father ascend the stairs an hour pre- 
vious—he must be asleep, she thought. 

Taking her candle, she made a second 
venture, groping her way until she 
gained the lower hall. Stealing along 
the passage, she noiselessly entered the 
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room where the dead man had been 
laid, and approached the bed. A lump 
rose in her throat as she sank on her 
knees, and reverently drew aside the 
sheet that covered the dead form. A 
flood of tender memories rushed over 
her as she gazed, with awe-stricken 
eyes, at that still, still face. 

For her his voice had never owned a 
quiver of unkindness. People had told 
her that he was a miser. People had 
intimated in her hearing that her aged 
relative had led the most selfish of 
lives; some had even declared a con- 
viction that greed had affected his 
brain; but these opinions had _ not 
changed her love by a feather’s weight. 
His saving proclivities had not touched 
her personally. She had never felt the 
pressure of denial from him. True, 
her father had furnished her wardrobe, 
and, from time to time, supplied her 
with spending-money, but she cared 
little or nothing for the latter, and had 
been quite willing to hoard it in a box, 
as Mac had suggested. 

He had been a man of few words, but 
towards the last his tongue had been 
loosened, and, like many old people, he 
had dwelt a great deal upon his youth. 
He had talked to her of his early aspi- 
rations. He had hinted vaguely at the 
successful issue of certain old invest- 
ments. He had mumbled strange names 
and taken imaginary journeys to far-off 
scenes, but these ravings had ever ended 
in the same whining supplication for 
her to cherish his savings. He had 
moaned and wept piteously at the 
thought of how death must rob him, 
until, mingling her tears with his, she 
had, over and over again, promised to 
do as she was bidden. 

Leaving the bedside at length, she 
paused for an instant, and listened 
intently. The silence was so deep she 
could almost hear her own heart-beats. 
Finally, stationing her candle on an old 
mahogany bureau in the corner, she 
quickly set about the business which 
had brought her to the place. Moving 
a table from between the two side win- 
dows, she fell again upon her knees. 
The dim candlelight scarcely reached 
her here, but apparently she did not 
require its aid. Pulling up a breadth 
of the rag carpet, she bore gently on 
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the flooring until a short piece of loose 
board yielded to her efforts. Fairly 
holding her breath, she reached down 
into the blackness of the hole thus dis- 
closed, and in another second had drawn 
forth a metal box, flat and long in shape, 
with a padlock and key attached. It 
was heavy, but in her nervous excite- 
ment she did not feel its weight. Slip- 
ping the board back she relaid the car- 
pet, jerked the table into its former 
position, and regained her feet. Once 
more she listened, trembling violently, 
but the house was still as silent as the 
grave. Seizing her candle she crossed 
the room to the dead man’s side. 

** You didn’t want him to find it, did 
you ?” she said, under her breath. ** I'll 
keep it safe. He’ll never—never get it. 
You hated him too. Oh, if he wouldn't 
take me; if he’d only let me stay here,” 


she cried to herself, looking unearthly 
as the flickering light illuminated her 
nearly as white as the one 


face, very 
before her. 

Her lips trembled. Her eyes grew 
strained and wide open with the stare 
of a frightened child. A feeling of 
awe fell upon her. She shuddered, and 
hastily reached for the covering. Mac 
was not here. Where, where was he ? 
The instinctive horror which death al- 
ways brings to the young struck her 
like a sudden chill. Grasping the box 
that she had removed, and extinguish- 
ing her candle, she groped to the door. 
Stepping softly, for she was in her 
stocking feet, she gained the kitchen, 
and was soon hurrying with her burden 
across the road to the barn. As the 
moon had risen she readily found the 
spade which had long since served as a 
prop for the weak- hinged door, and 
then, her feet already damp with dew 
and bruised by the stones, she retraced 
her steps and hastened further up the 
hill, never pausing until she reached a 
certain tree, near the roots of which she 
discovered a hole partly dug. 

‘How he must have suffered when 
he did this,” she thought, ‘‘ and how 
hard he tried to finish it. He didn’t 
want to trust even me, and now it’s all 
mine—all mine, and I’m only too glad 
to put it here and save it, as he said. If 
he cannot find the money, perhaps—per- 
haps he’ll let me go after a while. Oh, 
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Mac,” she whispered, ‘‘ I’m so glad you 
thought of this—so glad.” 

Stooping, she lowered the box into 
the damp earth. Fifteen minutes suf- 
ficed to cover the cavity, and then, re- 
membering her instructions, she gath- 
ered a number of loose stones and 
scattered them carelessly about the 
spot. <A rain storm would destroy the 
traces of recent digging. 

Her feet were wet indeed, as, with a 
sigh of heart-felt relief, she at last 
trudged back 
to the barn 
to replace her 
spade. As she 
drew near the 
kitchen door 
a gleam of 
light shone 
from one of 
the lower 
windows. 
She stopped 
short. An 
idea quickly 
occurred to 
her. Going 
round to the 
side of the 
house she had 
her suspi- 
cions con- 
firmed. The 
light was in 
the room 
which she 
had recently 
left. Creep- 
ing closer to 
the window, 
she bent, and 
peering in be- 
neath the 
frayed fringe of the old curtain, she saw 
her father on his knees before the hole 
in the floor. For an instant her face 
was transformed. A look of merry, 
impish exultation flitted across her feat- 
ures. She clasped her hands together 
and smothered an exclamation. 

Two minutes later she was crouching 
near the house, waiting. All manner 
of distorted fancies began to take pos- 
session of her. She pictured him dis- 
covering her here, pictured him killing 
her because she would not tell him 
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what he wished to know. Perhaps he 
would take her up on the hill, and bury 
her, as she had buried the box. She 
shivered, and drew her skirt more 
tightly about her feet. Her heart was 
ready to break with loneliness. Hitherto 
she had expended all her love upon a 
selfish, morbid old man and an aged 
colored woman; the former had been 
taken from her; the tide of affection 
which he had inspired must drift some- 
where. She stretched out her hands. 
The moon- 
light shone 
upon her un- 
covered head. 
She forgot 
the buried 
box; she for- 
got her medi- 
tated stoic- 
ism; she only 
knewthat she 
was alone, 
and the 
thought was 
agony. The 
hunger in 
her heart rose 
in a stifled 
ery. Could 
Becky’s God 
hear her? 
That loving 
God, who 
sared, and 
would always 
listen? A 
sense of 
nameless ter- 
ror seized 
her, as she 
remembered 
her frequent 
assertions that Becky’s God meant noth- 
ing to her. Cold, positive statements 
from Mac’s old books ; statements which 
she had once indorsed as wisdom, be- 
cause Mac had accepted them as such, 
echoed round her. With no human 
heart near her, they chilled her to the 
bone. Tumbling forward on her knees, 
she raised her face, down which the 
tears were streaming, and essayed to 
repeat the little prayer that Becky had 
taught her so long ago. Somehow she 
could get no further than the words 














‘-Q Ged,” but she repeated the phrase 
a dozen times. 

At length the light disappeared. 
Stealing again to the kitchen door, she 
lifted the latch, and, half an hour later, 
her head had found its pillow and she 
fell into a troubled sleep, to be awak- 
ened at daybreak by the sound of a 
fierce pattering on the roof. 

Her first thought was of the box, and 
how the storm was furthering her work 
of concealment. 


III. 


GENERALLY speaking, the majority 
of Dr. Jack Halloway’s acquaintances, 
if asked for their opinion of Halloway 
asa man, would unhesitatingly declare 
that they did not know him. ‘To nine 
people out of ten he appeared almost 
unapproachable. His grave demeanor, 
his habit of expressing himself in the 
fewest possible words, which occasion- 
ally gave to his utterances an unpleasant 
bluntness and severity, had gained for 
him a reputation for chilly reserve that 
did not invite further study. 

His personal appearance, also, was 
not prepossessing. His sturdy, com- 
pact frame had wonderful powers of 
endurance, with a perfect muscular 
development; but he lacked stature, 
and his head was manifestly too large for 
his body. Quick and energetic in his 
movements, however, he was not with- 
out a certain grace of bearing distinctly 
characteristic, but his was a figure that 
did not show to advantage in a drawing- 
room. ; 

Many discredited his claim to thirty- 
five, and declared that he must be at 
least a decade nearer fifty—an assump- 
tion based chiefly on the fact that his 
hair was very gray. 

His eyes, be it said, were his one fine 
feature, and they challenged adverse 
criticism. They were not dark nor 
large, but they were speaking eyes, and 
mirrored emotions which, but for their 
peculiar interpretation, would often have 
remained as a sealed book to the man’s 
friends. This point, together with a 
marked sensitiveness about his mouth, 
interested the student of physiognomy, 
and from time to time in his life had 
overbalanced the effect of his unhappy 
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manner and won for him the most 
ardent of friendships. 

It was quite eight years now since he 
had first seen his name written in full— 
John Carton Halloway, D.D.S. Eight 
years since he had hopefully placed this 
inscription in the window of an impos- 
ing brown-stone dwelling in Harlem, 
and waited, with shining new instru- 
ments, for the patients that were to 
come. 

People knew very little about him at 
his boarding-house. His landlady had 
sought to pry into his personal history, 
but beyond a scattered fact or two she 
had gleaned but meagre knowledge of 
his antecedents. She had learned that 
he was the son of a deceased physician, 
a former resident of Yonkers. She had 
discovered to her satisfaction that his 
father’s estate paid a modest income, 
which her boarder shared with one 
widowed sister, still living in their 
native place ; but this was all. 

For six years Halloway had plodded 
doggedly on, gaining a patient here and 
there, wresting at times a whole family 
from some rival practitioner because of 
his untiring patience and the gentleness 
of his cool, steady fingers. Life in those 
days, in spite of his partial success, had 
often seemed an exceedingly monoto- 
nous and unprofitable experience. He 
had tried to look out bravely with the 
hope of discerning brighter conditions 
ahead, but a certain stern inherent 
practicality had clipped the wings of 
his imagination and forced him to dwell 
in the hight of facts, not fancies. 

One day, however, a very large hope 
had appeared upon the horizon, a hope 
that had become a possibility in the 
very hour of its birth. 7'e had re- 
ceived an offer to fill the position of 
assistant to a famous surgeon-dentist, 
a fellow-countryman located in Paris. 
Disposing of his practice with all pos- 
sible speed, he had left New York on 
the heels of his prompt acceptance, feel- 
ing supremely thankful that this old 
friend of his father’s had remembered 
his existence in such a desirable manner. 

The two years of Paris that had fol- 
lowed had broadened him in every way. 
He had passed through that trying but 
often most beneficial ordeal, of looking 
at himself and his ability through an 
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older, wiser, and more searching pair of 
eyes. His patron had applied the yard 
stick relentlessly, lopping off Halloway’s 
yet ideas with many a chuckle, prun- 


ing and weeding out fallacious theories, 
propping up with words of hearty ap- 
proval the underlying fund of substan- 
needed only 


tial knowledge that had 
experience to vivify. 

The process had left Halloway with 
sensations of bewildered  self-disgust. 
The alphabet of humility had been 
difficult to learn. ‘Three months, how- 
ever, had seen marked advancement; 
six months had developed absolute 
skill; a year had witnessed unqualified 
triumph ; while two years—had found 
him aboard an Atlantic liner, home- 
ward bound. 

He had net quarrelled with his patron, 
but a black-eyed little Frenchwoman 
had put her small foot on the tide of 
his rising success. 

She had loved him. 

He had told her bluntly that she 
should love some one else. 


‘Shutting my eyes | could see his face.”’ 
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If he would not have her love, she 
had said, he could have her hate. The 
startling rapidity with which the ex- 
change was made had dazed Halloway, 
but he had accepted the transfer, and 
then paid for it. 

The little Frenchwoman had been his 
patron’s wife. 

Back in New York now, without a 
plan for the future, lounging in a 
steamer chair which he had just untied, 
his gaze at the present moment was 
wandering rather contentedly around 
the room. It was an apartment that 
he had occupied before. He hated 
strange beds, and upon landing had 
instantly remembered his old quarters. 
There was the same space for his trunk 
next to the bureau, the same big nail 
on the door upon which he had been 
wont to hang his coat ; even the pin- 
cushion with its faded wreath of wild 
roses stood in its accustomed place. 
These details were soothing. 

Lighting his pipe, finally, Halloway 
allowed his attention to dwell upon 
certain reminiscences which a scrawl 
of a note lying open on his knee had 
awakened. It was a man’s hand, a 
characteristic effusion, the words com- 
mencing black and clear and ending in 
a mere wrinkled thread. 

‘“* Like Dick,” he reflected— 
‘‘his purposes are remarkably 
strong at first. In spite of his 
prospects and good looks, I’m 
more to be envied.” 
Catching a glimpse of his face 
in an opposite mirror, he smiled at the 
conceit. If there was any one point 
connected with himself with which it 
might be said that Halloway was un- 
reservedly satisfied, it was his serene 
belief that his life was the exemplifi- 
vation of a form of moral rectitude and 
purity that had never been shaken, and 
which the world, as a rule, does not 
credit a man with possessing. His stain- 
less past had become a fetich. 

Bestow loquaciousness upon a man of 
this typeand you have what the 
world frequently calls a hypo- 
crite; yet Halloway’s attitude 
was an honest one. Temptation 
with him had ever been like a 
fire of which he saw first the 
glow only, then the ashes. 
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Standing serenely aside, he would calmly 
ponder upon the penalty he would pay 
if he touched it. The force that would 
draw another man into its depths passed 
him by. In his ignorance fhe fancied 
that he had measured this force; in 
reality, it had never assailed him. 

Meanwhile his present reverie was cut 
short by a sharp rap on his door. When 
he saw who it was that a moment later 
had burst into his room, he started for- 
ward with an ejaculation of pleasure. 

At the first glance his visitor would 
not be taken to be over twenty-one. A 
closer scrutiny, however, would some- 
what modify this impression of extreme 
youth, and place his age where it really 
was, much nearer thirty. 

Women never agreed about Dick 
Charteris. Plain girls dubbed him 
brainless, and reiterated the old opinion 
that handsome men were, generally 
speaking, insufferably conceited ; and 
in this instance they came perilously 
near being correct in their belief. He 
was handsome, and, alas! no one was 
more alive to the fact than was Dick 
Charteris himself. 

His mirror showed him a set of fault- 
less features. A Spanish mother had 
left him her vivid coloring, his Yankee 
father had given him his six feet of mus- 
cular stalwartness. Nature had added 
many estimable points of character, but 
the completed man was not truly bal- 
anced. Indeed, he had a vague idea him- 
self that he was not taking advantage of 
his possibilities, but the regret ordinarily 
disappeared with the smoke of a rumi- 
native cigar. 

‘‘This is fine,” declared Halloway 
after a moment, when he had nearly 
dislocated the other’s arm in the eager- 
ness of his welcome. ‘<I only got your 
note half an hour ago. So my letter 
went straight ?” 

“* Yes,” returned his visitor. ‘‘ Bel- 
den sent it out to the house. I was sur- 
prised to hear you’d arrived, you may 
believe. I can hardly grasp it yet, that 
you’re here to stay. I'll wager the old 
man will try to get you back.” 

‘* No,” said oes. shortly ; ‘he 
will not ; but never mind that. Here, 
take this chair, Dick. Don’t let’s have 
any preamble. What’s the trouble 
now? ‘Think, for some utterly un- 
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known reason I haven’t had a line from 
you since last September, and here it’s 
well on in May. I’m as curious as a 
woman. To begin, how is Mr. Char- 
teris ?” 

- Very well, indeed,” said Dick, quiet- 
ly, removing his gloves ; ** he’s dead.” 

“Dead! Ah!” 

** Didn’t you see it ?” 

“**No. Great heavens! I hadn’t an 
idea of such a thing. When did it 
occur ?” 

‘In March, on the tenth ; but, Jack, 
that’s nothing, nothing, when I tell you 
that I actually married her.” 

** Married her? Her, her—in the 
name of heaven, who?” demanded 
Halloway in astonishment, rising ex- 
citedly to his feet. 

**Sit down, old man, sit down,” in- 
terrupted his friend, rather dejectedly. 
‘* It’s a long story—but have you forgot- 
ten? I wrote you something about it 
in the winter; about his having a 
daughter of whose existence I had never 
dreamed ; about his bringing her home, 
and how I felt about the poor little 
thing in the beginning——” 

«TI never got the letter, then,” inter- 
posed Halloway, positively. ‘‘ How 
could I forget such extraordinary intelli- 
gence as that ?” 

“Well, Till tell you the whole 
wretched business. Before you went 
away, you resollect, the old man had 
begun to fail in health. Well, he went 
down fast ; stayed home from the office 
weeks at a stretch, and I had all the 
responsibility of the business on my 
shoulders. We had a good many talks 
at the time—confidential talks, I sup- 
posed them then. I made a point of 
going out to the house three evenings a 
week right along. I had no natural 
claim upon him. He had adopted me, 
and I had taken his name, but all my 
life I had feared” him—you know that, 
Jack—in spite of what he’d done for 
me ; and, up to the time I speak of, I’d 
always entertained the notion that, as 
far as real affection went, he’d never 
felt a spark of it for me or any one else 
that I knew of. He was generous enough 
with his money, but mighty saving of 
kind words or—or any show of interest 
whether I eventually went to the dogs 
or—somewhere else. He'd pay my 
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debts and call me a fool. Poor policy, 
both ; for if he hadn’t always done the 
former, I might have escaped being the 
latter by working up a little dormant 
energy and paying them myself. 

‘«* Well, as he grew weaker I gradually 
began to believe that perhaps he did 
have a sneaking fondness for me, after 
all. Of course, as far as I then knew, 
he hadn’t a relative in the world that 
he’d noticed for years, so I felt very 
secure about the future. Around the 
middle of last October I went to Chicago 
on business, to be gone six weeks. I 
was on my way home, or, at least, I was 
about to start for home, when I got a 
letter from him. I tell you, that letter 
staggered me. It was a chapter of the 
Charteris family history. To give you 
the gist of it: It appears that some 
nineteen years ago—and he was then 
fiftty—he met a girl in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, fellin love, and married her after 
a month’s acquaintance. They lived in 
Elizabeth a year, when she died and 
left him a daughter. If people ever 
knew of his marriage, they managed 
pretty successfully to forget the fact ; 
but as he grew old he cut away from 


his early friends, and as the +e: exist- 


ence was unknown, and as he himself 
never opened his head about having 
married, it was natural enough, I sup- 
pose. Four months after his wife’s 
death he went to Europe, in the interest 
of the business, and was gone two years. 
When he returned, he bought the prop- 
erty in South Hancock, and six nite 
later, for some utterly inexplicable rea- 
son, he adopted me. I’ve heard the 
story of my adoption, of course, and so 
have you, and by a little stretch of the 
inaagination I was always able before to 
swallow the incongruous notion of lone- 
liness on his part, a desire for an heir, 
a—a fondness for having poor old dad’s 
destitute youngster under his nose, etc., 
etc. But why didn’t he bring his own 
offspring home ? You can imagine what 
a confounded tangle it all was to me. 
I read his letter over and over again, 
and got more muddled at each reading. 
At last I plucked up courage, and went 
home with my questions. To my dying 
day I'll never forget the night I ar- 
rived. I cannot tell you just what I had 
expected to see, he had written so lit- 
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tle about the girl herself ; but, Jack, of 
all the strange, uncanny little females 
that you ever saw, she was the worst. 

“It was awful to see them together. 
They fairly hated each other, and yet 
she appeared to have the most peculiar 
fascination for him. If she’d voluntari- 
ly come in the room where we sat, he’d 
send her out, and then, if she’d take it 
upon herself to retire unbidden, he’d 
send for her to return. It was one pro- 
longed test of will between them. 

** About ten o’clock he began to talk. 
I hadn’t noticed till then how fearfully 
old he’d grown in six weeks. Well, 
what do you suppose his plan was? It 
seems that the girl had been brought u 
back in the country by her auieee 
father. My respected father by adop- 
tion had always supposed she’d come in 
for something upon her grandfather’s 
death, but it turned out that the old 
man’s reported wealth was a myth, and 
she got nothing. It took him some 
time to come to the point, but finally I 
grasped the situation and understood 
him. He had hugged his plans to him- 
self so long, it was like unrolling a 
mummy to let me into his inner 
thoughts. I'll tell you the scheme he’d 
concocted. First, he’d never told me 
about the girl, for the reason that he 
had not wished me to know anything 
about her until he had had an oppor- 
tunity to polish her off a little himself ; 
this opportunity could only come with 
her grandfather’s death, since he had 
ardently desired to introduce me to an 
heiress in truth rather than promise. 
Miscalculations on the subject of his 
father-in-law’s possessions marked his 
first disappointment ; her own perver- 
sity and ietivenn determination not 
to be polished had further capsized his 
plans. 

«“*Pon my word, Jack, I wish you 
could have heard him. He touched 
upon what he was pleased to term my 
excellent taste; he dilated in the most 
delicate manner upon the kind of a 
woman he knew I would choose for a 
wife ; he intimated that he had earnestly 
desired to mould his daughter after 
this pattern ; he had attempted the pro- 
cess, but he was forced to confess that 
she was not pliable. He knew that I 
could never care for her—he did not 
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care for her himself—but he had no 
intention of dividing the property. Her 
future gave him noconcern. She should 
pay dearly in the end for her wayward- 
ness and defiance of his authority. Poor 
old man, he grew quite heated over this 
prediction. I got uneasy, you may be- 
lieve, for I knew he was capable of 
sending her adrift without a cent. I 
tried to argue with him, but it was 
no use. He had made a final will in 
my favor, and didn’t intend to change 
it. There was no appealing to his feel- 
ings—as far as she was concerned, he 
didn’t own any that could be called 
human—so I packed up again the next 
morning and cleared out to Washing- 
ton, where I remained till the middle 
of January, having changed } sage with 
Smith for the time being. On the six- 
teenth I got word to come, that the old 
man was pretty low. I went, of course, 
and stayed a week, and he got better ; 
then I ran up to the city, but was sum- 
moned a second time. The month that 
followed did the business, and I—mar- 
ried her.” Halloway whistled. ‘‘ Yes; 
but by Jove ! Jack, I couldn’t help it. I 
didn’t delude myself with any nonsense 
about being so very desperately in love 


with her; it was pity and—and associ- 


ation. I’d been married long ago if 
any one had shut me up with one girl 
for a month. But I wish you could 
have seen her about that time. Her 
old colored nurse had succumbed to 
pneumonia, and the poor child clung to 
me as her only friend left. I enjoyed 
petting her and consoling her and hav- 
ing her trot round after me with so 
much apparent veneration and affec- 
tion ; then I began to wonder what 
would become of her in the future. In 
years she was eighteen ; in knowledge 
of the world not eight. But with all 
her innocence, it wasn’t to be supposed 
that she’d let me support her and give 
her a home if she knew that the place 
and money were mine; but in spite of 
this conjecturing, pon my word, I don’t 
think I had a thought of marrying her 
ten minutes before Tote her. I think 
I had offered to kiss her, or had kissed 
her, and she had tried to run away from 
me, which made me feel deucedly like 
kissing her again—but I won’t go into 
details. The old man was confined to 
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his bed. I shall not soon forget going up 
to him and telling him what I proposed 
to do. He ran the notion with the 
greediest interest. I have thought since 
that he played a very cunning game all 
along, and actually trapped me into mar- 
Tying her by working upon my sympa- 
thy. Be that as it may, his one feverish 
cry was that I marry her at once. He 
appeared to be sinking fast, so—this was 

hursday—Sunday afternoon I took 
her over to the parsonage, and Dominie 
Kinney married us, with his wife and 
daughter as witnesses. As I say, then, 
we were married on Sunday ; Wednesday 
night he died, Saturday we buried him. 
I watched her very closely when the 
will was read, but, as far as I could see, 
the injustice of it did not strike her at 
all. Of course I told her that his leay- 
ing the money to me was mere form ; it 
was ours together. Well, to go on, it 
was quite three weeks before things 
were settled. Most of the time I was 
in New York. I don’t know what she 
did with herself. I remember now she 
was fearfully quiet. I sent her some 
mourning clothes before the funeral, 
but I’m blessed if I can tell what she 
did with them; she never put them on, 
anyway. 

** Finally I sold my interest in the 
business. The old man could have re- 
tired on his laurels years ago. But 
now, Jack, the oddest part of my story 
is to come. My wife has developed a 
hatred for me quite as intense as her 
former feeling for her father. All her 
deference or regard for my opinion has 
vanished. I can’t talk to her. She 
meets every advance I make with the 
bitterest sarcasm or an outburst of child- 
ish temper, and yet she'll give no ex- 
planation for the change. I can do 
nothing with her. My home is a mere 
mockery. I got a companion for her 
in April and had to double the woman’s 
salary the first month to get her to stay. 
I haven’t courage to go out there more 
than two or three times a week. I 
don’t know what she does with herself. 
The house is going to rack and ruin ; 
the best of servants grow careless with- 
out a head. Callers are much more 
likely to find Mrs. Charteris up a tree 
thai in the reception room. Of dress 
she’s absolutely ignorant ; in fact, she’s 
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incomprehensible all through. Jack, 
old boy, in the name of common sense, 
what can I do?” 

Halloway shifted his position, and 
looked at his friend searchingly. 

‘You are in a fix, Dick, I grant 
you, and, as usual, a woman’s at the 
bottom of it. Oh, yes; I know this is 
very different from any that’s gone be- 
fore, inasmuch as it’s ten times more 
serious. But, even if you discredit it 
now, there must have been something 
about the girl in the beginning that 
fascinated you. My advice—” But 
he was not allowed to proceed. 

“‘T don’t want advice. I want help. 
I want—well, in plain words, I want 
you and Helen to take her in charge for 
a while and let me clear out.” 

‘* Helen !” ejaculated Halloway. 

‘‘ Your sister Helen. Zounds! man, 
where are your wits ? It'll do her good, 
the change. I don’t believe she cares 
anything for Yonkers since Will died, 
and she‘d like to oblige me and be with 
you. I'll make it worth her while. 
You can delicately hint that. If she’s 
got those two boys to bring up she won’t 
hesitate to save her summer expenses ; 
and she’s not housekeeping, so she’d 
have no house to leave. As for you, 
couldn’t you make up your mind to 
_ a couple of nights a week out 
there? Say, for the summer? You 
don’t know where you intend to settle ; 
perhaps Hancock’s the very spot. 
There’s only one old duffer there now, 
and the place is growing fast. You 
could look around. It’s only an hour’s 
ride from the city. Jersey’s not half as 
bad as she’s painted. I never could get 
you to go before on account of the old 
man, but, as he’s gone, the solitude will 
suit you down to the ground. Come, 
Jack, what do you say ?” 

What did he say? Considering that 
he had never-denied this audacious 
young man a single possible favor in 
the whole course of their long friend- 
ship, he owned no inclination to re- 
fuse this last request, unusual as it 
appeared. 

Their affection for each other exem- 
plified that peculiar affinity between 
distinctively different natures which we 
sometimes see but rarely understand. 
Their intimacy as college chums had 
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stood the test of maturer manhood. In 
Dick’s opinion Halloway was the best 
fellow in the world. Every atom of 
reverence that he was capable of enter- 
taining for another whom he knew to 
be in all respects a better man than he 
was himself, he lavished upon Halloway. 
He would have cheerfully trusted him 
with his own soul. 

As for Halloway, he realized what 
Dick was, had been, and ever would be, 
but he went a trifle deeper in his diag- 
nosis of Dick’s character than most peo- 

le. His knowledge of his friend’s boy- 

ood, with its absolute dearth of love 
and the magic of love’s training, had 
given him the key to unlock and com- 
prehend many of the young man’s later 
escapades. 

It would be impossible to tell how 
often his impetuous friend had trampled 
ruthlessly upon his sensibilities, bom- 
barding his reticence with eager, not to 
say impertinent, questions ; but these 
word attacks, though they left him 
smarting under Dick’s raillery, had only 
drawn them closer together. 

The story that Dick had just told him 
gave Halloway no real surprise; he 


simply wondered, as he began to pace 
and forth among his boxes, that 
his friend should seek to evade the re- 


sult of his folly. It had always been 
one of Jack’s peculiarities to doggedly 
face his mistakes. 

‘What do you expect us to do that 
you can’t do?” urged Halloway at last. 
** You say she’s without dignity ?” 

‘Dignity ?” interposed his compan- 
ion, quickly. ‘‘ She'll overpower you 
with dignity one hour ; the next, you'll 
find her up in the hay-loft chatting 
sweetly to Mike. If I remonstrate with 
her—well, she goes out of her way then 
to intensify the offence. But with you 
—now I’m positive she won’t show any 
of that spirit with you; I mean, you can 
straighten her out mentally and morally, 
if any one can, and Helen can see to her 
clothes. I may be gone a year ; I don’t 
know. I’ve never been on the other 
side, and I sha’n’t be cramped for funds. 
If when I come back things are im- 
proved, I’ll be as kind to her, Jack, as 
though—as though she’d always ‘de- 
served it. Deuce take it, I’d treat her 
well now, if she’d let me.’ 
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‘Does she know that you intend to 
go abroad ?” 
| 

‘* Does she know about Helen ?” 

‘Well, I told her that I was going 
to try: “ 

«What did she aay to my coming 
also ?”” interrupted Halloway, relight- 
ing his pipe. ‘‘ By the way,” as Dick 
only laughed—‘‘ describe her. Plain, 
you say ?” 

“Yes and no. She has a strange 
face, wonderful eyes ; I’m almost afraid 
of them when they flash at you like a 
meteor. She’s rather tall and awfully 
awkward. Her hair’s a perfect bush, 
reddish in some lights. She talks fairly 
well. I guess she’s read a good deal ; 
occasionally she’ll use an obsolete word 
or pronunciation, as though she _be- 
longed to another century. Then she’s 
entirely lacking in all the little feminine 
graces, and perfectly fearless. Of the 
conventionalities of society she knows 
no more than a baby. I think she can 
distinguish right from wrong, but she 
makes poor use of her knowledge in 
that line.” 

‘* Why in the name of reason didn’t 
you find out some of this before you 


offered to marry her?” demanded Hal- 
loway impatiently. 

‘« Because, my dear boy, for one rea- 
son, I didn’t have time ; and another, if 
you remember, I told you she was dif- 
ferent then ; not in appearance, it’s true, 
but I expected she’d improve in that 


respect. Properly dressed she’d pass ; 
then I knewshe wasn’t a fool. I think, 
in the beginning, I had a hazy notion 
of sending her incognito to some select 
young ladies’ boarding-school, but, Jove! 
fancy proposing such a thing to her 
now.” 

** When did you first notice this ex- 
traordinary change ?” asked Halloway, 
after a brief silence. 

** Well, looking back, I think it must 
have begun before he died. As I told 
you, we were married Sunday, and he 
died Wednesday. I didn’t see her alone 
for more than an hour altogether dur- 
ing that interval, for I had to be with 
him ; all the sleep I got was on a couch 
at the foot of his bed. The nurse we 
had was an old woman who lived in 
the neighborhood, good for shucks ! 
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Then I was in New York for two days 
before the funeral—couldn’t help my- 
self ; and then Saturday night I didn’t 
see her. Fact of the business is, I 
scarcely thought of her till the next 
week ; but when I did remember her, 
she’d forgotten me.” 

‘* Tt was your indifference, of course,” 
said Halloway, shortly. ‘‘I must say, 
she had a gloomy honeymoon.” Dick 
shrugged his shoulders. 

** Didn’t she ? But when I was ready 
for the honeymoon, she wasn’t. As 
you say, I fancied it was pique at the 
outset ; but it isn’t that, ’m positive on 
that point. However, it’s done, and per- 
haps after a while she'll accept the in- 
evitable, and—me, with better grace.” 

For half an hour longer they talked 
over Dick’s unique scheme. Halloway 

romised to see his sister on Sunday. 
By Tuesday of the next week he felt 
sure that ~~ could be settled. 

After his visitor had gone, he sat for 
some minutes and pondered. He could 
not fail to see the comical side of Dick’s 
request ; but pity presently gained the 
supremacy in his mre, Sg for 
that poor little wife out in New Jersey. 
No matter how much she might be to 
blame for her obstinate and unaccount- 
able refusal to be friends with Dick, 
she was only a child after all. 

That night his dreams were full of 
Mrs. Dick Charteris, the first but not 
the last time that she was destined thus 
to disturb his rest. 


IV. 


On the following Tuesday afternoon, 
promptly at three o’clock, Halloway 
found himself at the ferry on the look- 
out for Dick, according to an agreement 
made by letter the day previous. 

Having seen his bag safely checked, 
he began to watch the stream of people 
marching through to-the boat, but 
Dick did not appear. Fifteen minutes 
lengthened into the half hour, and the 
last boat for their appointed train was 
in her slip. Suddenly remembering 
the possibility of his friend’s having 
crossed the river before his arrival, he 
immediately joined the throng, only to 
find, after a hasty search in the waiting- 
room in Jersey City, that he was des- 
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tined to make his trip alone. The idea 
of waiting the full hour that must pass 
before the next train for South Han- 
cock would leave was not to be enter- 
tained fora moment. Feeling that he 
would far rather meet Mrs. Charteris 
without Dick to perform the little cere- 
mony of introduction, he took his way 
to the smoking-car. 

He had dined with Helen on Sunday. 
He had seen her boys and made much 
of them, and lastly he had obtained her 
consent to spend the summer in South 
Hancock. He had felt sure that she 
would be sympathetic, but he had not 
realized that his proposition would be 
received as a piece of personal good 
luck. He had gathered from what she 
said that the boys worked great havoc 
with her small income. She had really 
wanted something to do, and her evi- 
dent interest had drawn from him a 
very satisfactory picture of the house in 
South Hancock. 

He had told her the main facts of 
Dick’s peculiar marriage, and_ briefly 
explained the position which Dick 
wished her to fill in his house. She 
had received his remarks without com- 


ment, but he had left her impressed 
with the feeling that for once Dick had 
blundered ona very wise solution to one 
part of his domestic dilemma, at least. 
As for himself, there was no necessity 
for haste in his selection of a permanent 


field for his labors. Hancock proper 
might, as Dick had suggested, prove to 
be worth considering. He believed that 
he would like to build up a good prac- 
tice in some live country town. There 
might be a future for him in such a 
plan as this. 

As the train whizzed over the mead- 
ows nearer and nearer the station where 
he must get off, he consulted his watch 
finally, and began to pay a little heed to 
the trainman’s announcements. 

Once on the platform, with the swing- 
ing sign ‘* South Hancock ” before his 
eyes, he was soon —_ of his bag- 
gage; then he deliberated. He could 
find the house, without doubt, by in- 
quiring, but, after all, he thought he 
would wait for Dick. The next train 
would be up in an hour. In the 
interim, with his traps in the station 
agent’s keeping, he could explore the 
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beauties of the community, and meet 
his friend here when the train was due. 
Disposing of his satchel, therefore, he 
crossed the dusty road and looked about 
him for a moment. 

Several pretty modern cottages clus- 
tered in a group on his left, but the 
place was not thickly settled. He re- 
membered Dick had told him once that 
it was only a suburb of Hancock. A 
long line of cool woods close by drew 
his attention. Without further reflec- 
tion he steered into their shady depths, 
and wandered aimlessly through the 
crackling undergrowth of embryo trees 
and dead leaves of seasons past. 

He had an idea that all paths led 
somewhere. Perhaps he would emerge 
presently and strike one of the fine 
views that Dick had described to him. 
He felt that he had walked miles, when 
suddenly he paused and glanced back 
over the section he had just traversed. 

A snatch of a song had broken the 
stillness—merely a few careless notes, 
the refrain of an old plantation glee— 
but they made him peer expectantly 
about to discern the singer. He thought 
he would enjoy a chat with a communi- 
cative villager, from whom he might 
glean some knowledge of the neighbor- 
hood, and possibly a few stray outside 
opinions regarding the house to which 
he was soon to be introduced. 

Accordingly, when the slight figure of 
a girl issued from behind a big tree and 
made straight to where he still stood, he 
very quickly raised his hat. 

**T beg your pardon, but will you tell 
me where [ shall find myself if I follow 
this path ? Is the village on the other 
side, over there? Iam a stranger,” he 
said, with a certain touch of deference 
in his voice and an unniistakable smile 
of good fellowship softening his face, 
which perhaps were not entirely un- 
recognized by his companion. ‘There 
was no shyness in the brief silence with 
which she greeted his question. She 
looked at him very critically, he thought ; 
then she pointed in the direction he had 
indicated. 

‘*The village is in the hollow,” she 
said simply. ‘‘ You can find it easily. 
This path goes to the river.” 

“The river? Oh, that’s where I 
want to go. How far is it ?” 














«‘ Half a mile, perhaps.” 

‘Thank you; these woods are com- 
plicated.” She smiled, and would have 
passed on without further speech ; but 
the path was narrow, their destination 
was apparently the same, so, following 
closely behind her, he started the ball 
of conversation rolling once more by a 
string of indifferent queries concerning 
their surroundings. 

In figure she was tall and very slen- 
der. Her gown of dark gray cloth was 
ill-fitting ; three or four big tears in the 
skirt were carelessly pinned together. 
Her hands were well shaped, but they 
were deeply browned by the sun. Of 
her face, which was protected by a huge 
shade-hat, Holloway had barely caught 
a glimpse, but he knew that it was 
small and almost colorless. That she 
did not resent his friendly overtures he 
was also certain ; on the contrary, she 
was disposed to be very talkative, but 
she confined herself entirely to generali- 
ties until an inquiry from him regard- 
ing the Charteris family and the where- 
abouts of their abode caused her to turn 
quickly. He noted her eyes then— 
dark, unfathomable eyes, set in a little 
white face ; they were eyes that people 
rarely forgot. 

** You are—” she said slowly—‘“‘ you 


** Jack Halloway,” he supplemented 
hastily. ‘‘ And you ?” 

‘*‘And I—am—I am—” Evidently 
she had never before called herself Mrs. 
Charteris. 

‘Why, of course,” he put in again. 
“‘ Dick described you; queer I didn’t 
guess who you were at first. You knew 
that I was coming out to-night, of 
course.” 

‘* Yes, I knew.” 

‘* Well, I agreed to meet Dick at the 
ferry ; he didn’t keep the appointment, 
so I came out alone.” 

*‘This isn’t the way to the house,” 
she said briefly. 

* a e laughed as he spoke. 
She was walking along the narrow path 
infront of him once more. ‘‘ I intended 
going back to the station to meet the 
next train. I—well, I thought it would 
be better to have Dick introduce me, 
but it’s turned out much pleasanter.” 
He waited for her to make a sugges- 
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tion. The train must be nearly due, he 
knew ; still he followed until, having. 
ained the edge of the woods, they 
ound themselves on the brow of a 
gently sloping hill, below which he saw 
the river glimmering in the afternoon 
sunlight. 

‘* You needn’t go back to the station 
unless you want to,” she said, finally. 
‘‘If he missed your train he’s very 
likely to miss the next as well. I’m 
going round by the lane. You can 
come with me.” 

‘* But my traps ?” he protested feebly. 

‘Oh, they can be sent for. Ofcourse, 
if you’d rather go back, I don’t care.” 
There was a tinge of color in her face as 
she spoke. Perhaps, he thought, she 
was ashamed of her appearance. Poor 
little girl! he would not give her a 
moment’s uneasiness for the world. 
She must be’ made to understand that, 
though he was Dick’s friend, he meant 
to be her friend too. 

He began to wonder, as they walked, 
what she thought of Helen’s coming. 
A high rail fence dividing the field 
from the lane abruptl pone Bh. him, 
as, without a word, she mounted and 
vaulted lightly to the ground. 

“* Why didn’t you let me assist you ?” 
he asked. 

“* Assist me ?” she repeated ; then she 
pen and looked up at him. ‘Qh, I 

now what you mean. It is unladylike 
to climb. Don’t imagine I’m not aware 
of that. Miss Walker, my companion, 
talks about it a great deal, but you'll 
soon understand that I’m not in any 
sense ladylike. I could be if I wanted 
to,” she continued, with another nod ; 
‘*T’ve learned it all. It isn’t a question 
of—of—ignorance ; it’s preference.” 

Halloway was amused, but he said 
nothing. It would never do not to 
endorse Miss Walker’s precepts, but he 
owned to a feeling of pleasurable expec- 
tation as he waited to see what this un- 
conventional young woman would do 
next. 

He spoke of her husband’s meditated 
trip very lamely at last. An ocean voy- 
age was most beneficial to some people, 
and foreign travel was broadening. She 

turned her head and greeted his re- 
marks in ominous silence. Regretting 
that he had touched upon what must be 
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a sore subject, and dreading he knew not 
what, he was fairly amazed when his 
‘ears were assailed by a burst of the 
sweetest, merriest laughter he thought 
that he had ever heard. 

**Oh, you don’t know how ridiculous 
it was,” she began, as soon as she could 
find her voice. ‘‘ He was so afraid that 
I would want to go with him— insist, per- 
haps, or do something disagreeable. Go 
with him! Oh, I’ve been so happy since 
I knew he was going. I’m only afraid 
something will happen to make him 
change his mind. I can stand your 
sister; I can stand you, because,” she 
continued, with remarkable frankness, 
“‘T need see very little of you if I 
choose. We won’t speak of this again,” 
she went on nervously; ‘‘ I expected to 
hate you, because—because he has told 
you all about his disappointment at the 
way I’m turning out. You pity him ; 
everybody does. You see, he fancied 
that he could make something of me, 
but I’ve proved too much for him, so he 
sent for you and your sister. If you 


stay, you'll soon see how very different 
I am from what he wants me to be. I 
want you to understand at the begin- 
ning that it’s quite as hard to manage 


me as he says.” 

Her words filled Halloway with as- 
tonishment. Such a mixture of sarcasm 
and childish outspokenness, addressed to 
an entire stranger, induced ready belief 
in Dick’s report of her peculiarities ; but 
at the same time he was conscious of an 
eagerness to have her know that he had 
no idea of trying to control her. 

‘You are very unjust,” he declared, 
in a tone that made her raise her eyes 
half wonderingly to his. ‘‘ I don’t know 
why you should assume that I would 
undertake the responsibility you fancy 
Dick wishes to put upon me. I certain- 
ly would not until 1 knew you. I am 
here to be your friend, not your men- 
tor.” 

** My friend ?” she echoed, as though 
speaking more to herself than to him. 
**Oh, will you be my friend ? I—I want 
one so much—just one. When—when— 
he is gone, I will be different. I like 
you, and I didn’t mean to. Do you 
suppose you could possibly like me? 
People—people don’t, as a rule,” she 
concluded, searching his face with a 
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gaze grown suddenly so pitifully plead- 
ing that the strangeness of her request 
was lost in the quick rush of sympathy 
which she at once excited. He was 
touched, and he showed it. 

“Dick did not tell me your name, 
our Christian name,” he remarked at 
ength, when she had informed him 
that they were nearly home. ‘‘ What is 
it ?” 

“«* Jean,” she said, shortly. ‘* Look, 
that is the house across the street.. How 
I hated this place when I first came 
here.” 

** Do you like it better now ?” 

**A little; but I never stay in-doors 
when I can get out. It stifles me. 
This drive leads up to the front door. 
If he isn’t home, ask for Miss Walker; 
she always sees people. I’m going in 
the other way.” 

He smiled at her abruptly uncere- 
monious manner. What an interesting 
study she promised to be, he thought, 
watching her as she hastened on ahead 
and then disappeared through a hedge 
of evergreens. 

Recalled to the present, he turned his 
attention to the house that he was ap- 
proaching. It was a large, handsome 
building, with many windows and pro- 
jections, though quite without any 
marked individuality, since its counter- 
part could be easily found in any coun- 
try town. 

Reaching the entrance steps, he was 
greeted by a shout of welcome from the 
open door. 

** You’re a pretty fellow. Where in 
heaven’s name have you been? Larry, 
at the station, said you came up on the 
3.30. Awfully sorry that I missed it, 
Jack ; but where did you lose yourself ? 
I was just going out for the town 
crier. Couldn’t any one direct you ?” 

‘*T didn’t make inquiries, so I don’t 
know,” said Halloway, following his 
host in-doors. Then, after a moment, 
he explained how he had passed the last 
hour. 

**So you’ve met her,” returned his 
friend, with unmistakable relief in his 
tone. ‘‘It was less awkward that way. 
I won’t ask you what you think now ; 
come upstairs—though wait; I must 
send for your traps. Make yourself at 
home, old boy. *Pon my word, Jack, 


> 
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it’s worth a good deal to get you out 
here.” Halloway laughed, and pro- 
ceeded to scrutinize the apartment in- 
to which he had been ushered, while 
Dick left him to send a man to the 
station. 

It was a good-sized room, evidently 
the reception-room or parlor. ‘Two or 
three large rugs stretched their length 
over a highly polished floor. A hand- 
some fireplace, several easy-chairs, a 
broad couch, some small tables, and a 
piano constituted the appointments, but 
there was nothing pleasing in their 
arrangement, nothing dainty or femi- 
nine. On one table lay a banjo. The 
mantel over the fireplace was littered 
with papers, while two pipes occupied 
a corner of the piano. 

If Mrs. Charteris ever made use of 
the place, he reflected, she left no trace 
of her presence. 

If any one had told Halloway the 
week previous that a person of whom 
he knew so little could thus quickly 
awaken such intense interest, he would 
have scorned the idea. He was opposed 


by nature to forming hasty judgments. 
His liking for people always had to 
grow, though, once matured, it was sta- 


ble as a rock. Never before had he 
been willing to range himself a friend, 
fully fledged, on the strength of a sin- 
gle interview. His present attitude to- 
ward Mrs. Charteris, therefore, was 
unique in its novelty. 

When Dick returned and conducted 
him through the house, with pardonable 
pride in his ownership, Halloway found 
himself glancing expectantly into dark- 
ened. corners, as if he sought the mis- 
tress of this old country mansion ; but 
she was not to be seen. 

A prim-looking woman of middle age 
rose as they entered what Dick termed 
the library, at the end of the wide 
hall, and Halloway was introduced to 
Miss Walker. Evidently Dick read his 
unspoken opinion of Mrs. Charteris’ 
companion, for when they again re- 
paired to the parlor he began at once 
to talk of Helen, and what he hoped 
would result from her influence. 

“‘She’s a conscientious old lady in 
there, but no force; that is it, Jack. 
And there’s nothing about her, besides, 
that could excite a girl to emulate her 


in dress, manner, or—or anything else. 
But Helen—you don’t know how I’m 
building on this scheme of Helen’s com- 
ing. What is my life now? Wheat is 
my home ?” he demanded, with boyish 
impatience. ‘‘I’m proud of it, proud 
of owning the place; but under existing 
circumstances it’s a mere sham. I can’t 
entertain. I dread to have people come 
here. You won’t believe it, perhaps, 
but I think the girl makes it a study to 
mortify me. She’s so bitterly sincere 
in her hatred, poor little soul. I’m 
sorry for her, too, pon my word I am; 
but, great Cesar! I didn’t force her to 
marry me.” 

**No; you didn’t force her; you 
coaxed her,” said Halloway, quietly. 

‘* Well, she was willing enough then ; 
hang it all, why does she find me so 
undesirable now? I told you that at 
first she was as sweet as a little wild 
rose. I remember one night we sat 
here in the moonlight, and I talked to 
her seriously, ex ce, how necessary 
it would be for her to learn somethin 
of the ways and rules of society. 
showed her wherein she was ignorant, 
and she listened, Jack, and actually 
seemed to grasp the situation ; but af- 
terward — heavens above! how she 
wheeled around; and of all the obsti- 
nate little pieces of feminine contra- 
riety— By the way, what did she say 
to you? Not much, I suppose ?” 

**No, not much,” said Halloway 
shortly. He had watched Dick thought- 
fully during the latter’s speech, trying 
to decide in his own mind just how 
strong the other’s feelings really were 
with regard to Mrs. Dick and her mys- 
terious behavior. 

Halloway had long ago decided that 
his friend would not make an ideal hus- 
band in any case, but the woman he 
had selected was evidently as unhappy a 
choice as he could have made with the 
world to choose from. Their future 
was a problem indeed. 

Halloway did not catch a glimpse of 
Mrs. Charteris until the dinner hour 
arrived. He had begun to wonder if it 
was a part of her eccentricity to dine 
alone also, when, as he and Dick had 
seated themselves in the large dining- 
room, a glass door leading to the side 
veranda had opened, and Miss Walker, 
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followed by a figure clad in the same 
gray gown, had entered. 

The light in the room was not brill- 
iant, and she took her seat at the far 
end of the table, but Halloway’s scru- 
tiny went no further than her eyes. 
They attracted him as powerfully as a 
magnet attracts steel. In the sun her 
hair was doubtless red. In this light it 
was brown. One big pin confined the 
better part low in her neck, the rest 
curled about her little ears and quite con- 
cealed her forehead, excepting at those 
moments when she nervously tossed it 
back. 

As she seated herself Dick colored, 
but turned to her at once, and apolo- 

ized for not having waited. 

**T didn’t imagine you were coming 
in. I needn’t introduce Dr. Halloway, 
Jean. He says you showed him the 
way over.” 

‘* From the woods, yes,” she returned, 
looking full at Halloway. 

Dick threw his friend a side glance 
which seemed to say: ‘‘See! Have I 
exaggerated ?” Conversation flagged, 
of course. Dick tried valiantly to en- 
liven the meal with a few sprightly 
remarks, but his wife refused to hel 
him, and Halloway was more than ordi- 
narily dumb. 

In point of fact their guest was cov- 
ertly studying his hostess. If he ex- 
pected to see her betray awkwardness 
with her knife and fork, he was disap- 
pointed. She was not graceful, but 
there was nothing about her manner of 
eating to shock his taste. The expres- 
sion of her face, however, convinced 
him that he was to have the privilege of 
knowing Mrs. Charteris in many moods. 
When in her husband’s company, he 
decided that she was little more than a 
rebellious, bad-tempered, sulky child. 
He was glad that he was to be given the 
opportunity of cultivating her acquaint- 
ance without the restraint of Dick’s 
presence. 

When they left the dining-room she 
disappeared, and he saw her no more 
that night. 


¥. 


THERE was a certain room in this 
somewhat gloomy house, which for 
months had been inhospitably closed to 
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all visitors. If by any chance the door 
was found ajar, the intruder had been 
met at the threshold by a very forbid- 
ding face, and furthermore given to 
understand, in uncompromising terms, 
that his presence was not desired. 

The floor was covered with white 
matting. A large Persian rug curled 
itself up ungracefully across the middle 
of the room. A divan occupied one 
corner, while two or three oa tables, 
and as many chairs, fought for positions 
in a fashion highly unorthodox. 

A deep chair with wide arms was 
drawn close to the south window. The 
sash was raised, and from the shrubbery 
below ascended a chorus of insect notes. 
Objects in the room took on shadowy 
outlines. The June twilight was fast 
becoming night, but still the three fig- 
ures in the chair by the window re- 
mained. 

Four short legs and a chubby arm or 
two could be distinguished here and 
there, and then the insects in the 
bushes were not more incessant in their 
chattering than were these shrill little 
human voices. 

Of course, the three figures belonged 
to Mrs. Charteris and the boys. Fred 
owned to the dignity of six years. Ber- 
tie, three years younger, was Fred’s 
echo, and the counterpart of what his 
Uncle Jack had been at his age; but 
their hostess saw but small difference in 
them. ‘To her they were like one boy 
in two sections. To say that she loved 
them expresses it mildly. Four weeks 
had gone by since their arrival, and 
they were now her sworn slaves. Never 
in their short lives before had they been 
so gloriously entertained. After their 
first romp together nothing could in- 
duce them ever again to call her Mrs. 
Charteris. She had, by her own wish, 
been Jean to them from that moment, 
and, indeed, Jean she had become to 
their elders also. 

This twilight hour, infringing, as it 
so often did, upon the dread time when 
they must be coaxed into bed, was an 
hour of delicious enjoyment to all three. 
The little legs were tired and glad to 
rest. They were so clinging and kiss- 
able, and willing to climb up into the 
big chair in Jean’s own sitting-room 
and hear about the good times that boys 
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had ’way off in the bright star which 
they could see shining above the trees. 
Their questions never wearied her, and 
she always had an answer for them. 

‘‘That’s where the giant lives, up 
there,” said Fred, on this particular 
evening, twisting his neck to get a bet- 
ter view of the darkness without. 

‘There ain’t no giants,” chimed in 
Bertie’s softer treble. “Uncle Jack 
says there ain’t. I wish Uncle Jack 
would come.” 

‘So do I,” said Fred. ‘‘ He knows 
lots. He knows ’bout lions, big ones.” 

Jean straightened her arm, and Ber- 
tie’s head slipped down on her shoulder. 
Though their eyes were almost shut, 
they babbled on. The front door at 
length closed sharply. Halloway had 
been in New York for two days, but she 
hardly dared hope that he would return 
to-night. Straining her ears she lis- 
tened. All was still for some moments, 
then the well-known tap sounded on 
her door. 

‘* Back ?” she whispered eagerly, as 
he entered. ‘‘Oh, Jack, I’m so glad! 
Hush! they’re asleep. Did you see 
Helen? I don’t believe she’s home yet. 
Help me carry them in.” 

She had no free hand to give him, 
but in taking one of the sleepy children 
from her arms he touched her wrist and 
pressed it without speaking. There 
was a light in the hall, and to their 
right was Helen’s room, where two 
small boys were soon reposing in their 
little cot bed. 

Halloway was waiting in the library 
below when Jean sought him. The 
forty-eight hours of his recent absence 
had seemed to him almost as many days. 
He had gone to town to have an under- 
standing with the new Jack Halloway. 
The endeavor had cost him two sleep- 
less nights. He had but a single idea 
in his mind, and that idea began and 
ended with Jean Charteris. He could 
not trace its beginning. Indeed, he 
felt that it had never had a beginning. 
It had first taken positive shape on the 
day that Dick had sailed, and at the 
— of three weeks it had ingulfed 
1im. 

He had come to own but one longing, 
one hope, one object, and this strange 
child-woman embodied all. Until the 
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night before he had not given a name 
to these new and startling sensations of 
his, but the truth had bared itself at 
last, and he had stood abashed before 
the one love that he had ever known. 
He was not an ordinary man. ‘This 
was not a fleeting fancy, born of a situa- 
tion and fanned into existence by a pair 
of beautiful eyes. It was the one love 
of an unsatisfied life. ‘There was some- 
thing idolatrous in the affection which 
she had excited in him. Love! Over 
and over again he had pronounced the 
word in a sort of ecstasy—that mystic 
word which he had never even spelled 
in the past. 

With the approack of the searching 
light of day, the first realization of the 
awful complication that these blissful 
fancies were building had fallen upon 
his spirits with crushing effect. . 

His love was not only forbidden by 
the law, but honor, too, would rise and 
touch it into silence. No word, no sign, 
no hope. He had repeated the forbid- 
din enate fifty times during the day. 
He had planned to return to South Han- 
cock, pack his traps, write to Dick, and 
disappear. He had caught the evening 
train out, but a glimpse of her face had 
shattered his resolution to leave her. 

As he sat in the library, waiting for 
her to join him, he told himself that 
she required his presence ; that he was 
filling a rapidly increasing need in her 
life ; that there were doubtless many 
dark passages before her when she would 
want a wise, true friend to advise her, 
even if she got into smoother waters, 
and accepted her marital obligations like 
a rational woman. 

For weeks now he had studied her. 
He had come to know every expression 
that animated her countenance, every 
inflection of her voice, every note of her 
musical laughter ; though in many re- 
spects she was still as much of an enigma 
as she had been on the first day of their 
acquaintance. 

er memory to him was wonderful ; 
her mind a storehouse which he longed 
to put in order. It was evident that 
she had read omnivorously. It was also 
evident that she had never been guided 
in making her selections. Old Mac’s 
treasured store of books had been at her 
disposal. Philosophy, science, meta- 
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physics, and poetry in large doses had 
tangled her ideas. Curiosity had led her 
along many queer lines of thought. She 
had been taught to have a most whole- 
some respect for all statements made in 
print, and as a result of this teaching 
she had grown into an unreasonin 
echo of extraordinary and obsolete the- 
ories. 

Slowly, however, but surely Halloway 
was combating her ignorance, treading 
one idea after another into the dust of 
ridicule. She never abandoned an opin- 
ion willingly, but she was living in a 
world of actual life now. The voices 
that she had listened to so long in Mac’s 
old books lost their power in the light 
of broader knowledge. Each day’s ex- 
perience left its mark. She was con- 
stantly making discoveries, constantly 
turning the kaleidoscope of life with 
increasing delight, enraptured as the 
bright bits fell into place, eager for what 
was to come. bi 

Every emotion was intensified. Su- 
perlatives came naturally into her speech. 
Her vocabulary enlarged rapidly. She 


picked up many colloquialisms, and 
dropped by degrees the quaint little ex- 
a pee whic 
H 


her peculiar education 
ad fostered. 

As she entered the room now where 
he sat, Halloway rose hastily and stood 
looking at her awkwardly. The blood 
rushed to his face. He was so painfully 
conscious of all that he had thought of 
since the last time they had met in this 
room, he felt for a moment that she 
must read his mind. 

She did not speak as she curled her- 
self up in her favorite position on the 
couch among the pillows, and, resuming 
his seat, he too was silent for a moment 
as he watched her. 

‘** Helen went over to the Taylors to- 
night,” she remarked finally. ‘‘I had 
the boys out on the river all the after- 
noon, so I didn’t see her to ask when 
she was coming back. Oh, Jack, don’t 
go away again. I missed you so. I 
wrote to you last night, and then didn’t 
mail the letter. I love the boys, and I 
like Helen, but fifty boys and fifty 
Helens wouldn’t make one Jack. When 
I’m tired, you rest me ; when I’m cross, 
you make me forget ; when I’m happy, 
you are—you meet every mood. Helen 
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could not; indeed, I don’t know what 
Helen can do.” 

‘« But you like her?” he said guard- 
edly, alive to the fact that his hands 
were trembling absurdly. 

“T like her as I Tike a beautiful 
flower. If I touch the flower, its beauty 
goes. If I touch Helen to find out 
what she’s like, her face shuts up. [ 
can’t get at her feelings.” 

‘Well, how many people’s feelings 
can you get at ?” he inquired, wonder- 
ing at her mood. 

‘*A number—yours, for instance; 
but Helen—everything she does is per- 
fect. She always says just what she 
should say. She changes everything 
she touches, and makes it look better. 
When she comes in the room, I feel that 
my clothes are all on crooked. I 
wouldn’t have cared once. I hate to 
think I care now, but Ido. This is my 
house, and I don’t know anything about 
the work that’s done in it. Sarah al- 
ways goes to Helen, and I won’t have it. 
Oh, Jack, I’m beginning to think I 
must be very odd, and I don’t like it. 
I don’t know anything, that’s it. Peo- 

le surprise me so often, sometimes I 
fon’t know what they’re talking about. 
I went into Helen’s room the other day 
to look for something for Bertie, and [ 
stayed nearly an hour. I never saw 
such a number of beautiful brushes and 
—and bottles and queer little tools with 
silver handles. And then, her clothes— 
oh, I’m going to have some. I’m going 
to New York next week. Helen isn’t 
pretty ; her hair is very thin, and her 
nose is long, but people don’t think of 
that. I can’t stand it any longer. I 
will have what she has, and—more. I 
didn’t think I cared for what I wore, 
but see what it does for Helen. Why 
won't it do something for me ?” 

‘* Why indeed ?” he said, looking at 
her critically, as she sat with one elbow 

lunged in a crimson-hued pillow. His 
imagination could not picture her gor- 
geously attired, but he felt that delicate 
colors and soft fabrics would suit her. 

In his opinion, she was radiantly 
lovely, with that glow of excitement on 
her face and the light from the draped 
lamp near by touching the rich coloring 
of her hair. She had never talked in 
just this strain before. It was a forward 
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step. Her love for the beautiful had 
burst into active and consuming desire. 
It would lead her into extravagances. 
Moderation was not, and probably never 
would be, included in her creed; but 
the new attitude was immeasurably more 
desirable than her former bitterness, 
childish defiance, and sweeping condem- 
nation of the luxuries of life. 

Halloway felt particularly grateful 
for Helen’s absence to-night. Not that 
he had anything to say ; in fact, he was 
more silent than was his wont, but he 
had a nervous dread of his sister’s keen 
insight. He had a secret to hide now, 
and there were so many signs by which 
Helen could read it. The dark eyes 
before him, too, must never seek it out. 
He would have to carry it with him all 
through his life, of course ; but since it 
was his own, and since he possessed this 
stupendous power of self-control, he saw 
no need of adding to his wretchedness 
by going away. He did not intend to 
turn like a coward and flee from the 
first real battle with the Forbidden 
which he had ever been called upon to 
fight. Accordingly, he began the strug- 
gle in true masculine fashion. 

It was pitiful, the flimsy little excuses 
that he devised to render it necessary 
for their hands to meet. For a full 
hour he played dominoes in a wildly 
irresponsible manner; but he gave no 
heed to the time, and would have cheer- 
fully sat there until morning if Helen 
had not entered and interrupted them. 

Mrs. Helen Conway was taller than 
her brother, and exceedingly graceful. 
When she smiled, she reminded you of 
Halloway, but there was no other point 
of resemblance between them. 

She was a woman that few rightly 
understood, for she lived a dual life ; 
the outer so calmly undemonstrative, so 
perfectly correct, so serenely indifferent, 
that she came very near being monoto- 
nous ; the inner life was one of unsatis- 
fied ambition—a concealed volcano of 
emotional affection. She had been de- 
voted to her husband; her love had 
doubled his in intensity; but he had 
died with the conviction that she was 
by nature cold and unresponsive. She 
idolized her boys, but she rarely kissed 
them. She considered her brother one 
of the noblest men in the world, but she 
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never in any way led him to suspect 
that she entertained such an opinion. 

This, then, was the woman whom 
Dick had brought into his home to 
serve as a model for his wife. He had 
recognized her extreme refinement, he 
had known her to be well-bred, and 
these were the qualities which he fondl 
hoped his wife would cultivate throug 
the force of unconscious imitation. 

Jean did not understand her model, 
certainly, but she had been fascinated 
almost immediately by what seemed an 
air of mystery surrounding Halloway’s 
sister. She ad expected a continua- 
tion of Miss Walker’s policy, advice and 
suggestions ; but Helen neither advised 
nor suggested. Fora time after Dick’s 
departure Jean had persisted in her old 
disregard for all household duties. She 
had kept up her tramps over the coun- 
try and her solitary excursions on the 
river, with no consideration whatever 
for meal hours. She had thought that 
this would call forth questions and 
comments from Helen, but none ever 
greeted her. A gradual but pronounced 
transformation had taken place in the 
living rooms. Flowers and ferns had 


found their way to the dinner-table. 


Jean had known to whom all this was 
due. For the first time in her life she 
had felt ashamed and humbled ; then 
her pride had risen in hot rebellion, and, 
after a night of tears and indignant 
self-communion, she had made an ex- 
cursion to Polly, the cook’s, domain, 
armed with a blank-book and pencil. 

Dinner had been an hour late that 
night, but the menu was very elaborate. 
This endeavor had marked an epoch, 
and had been followed by desperate ex- 
periments in all directions. 

As far as could be seen, it was a happy 
household. The change became known 
in the neighborhood, and people re- 
newed their efforts to become acquainted 
with the remarkable young person who 
had so scandalized the townspeople in 
the early days of her advent among 
them. A few cautious females, how- 
ever, held aloof even yet. She was odd, 
they said ; odd to the extent of rude- 
ness. She was not a young woman for 
their girls to know. Her manners were 
too unformed, and her s h too free. 
It was left, therefore, mainly to the 
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men to enjoy the lavish hospitality 
which Jean suddenly extended to every 
one she knew. 

Halloway looked on, distressed and 
uneasy, at the flocks of gay youths that 
now swarmed in upon them in season 
and out. Her craving for popularity 


was amazing, but it was sympathy and 
affection which this was to supply—not 
part in 


admiration. Vanity took no 
her new emotions. 

She had taken several trips to New 
York with Helen, and her room already 
resembled a curiosity shop. She had 
no idea of the value of money, and 
heedlessly purchased whatever took her 
fancy. She had had almost a cargo of 
toilet articles sent home, rare perfumes, 
and silver-mounted implements for a 
dressing-table, very many of which she 
could not possibly use. In reality, she did 
not wish to use them, but the thirst for 
possession was upon her. Her clothes 
gave her less concern. When her eyes 
lingered on an inappropriate silk, or 
feasted on trimming too gorgeous for 
the purpose desired, a shake of the head 
from Helen, or a few words to the effect 
that she could not, with such aselection, 
create a stylish gown, was sufficient. 
Her taste, at first as riotous and uncer- 
tain as her moods, gradually sobered 
under Helen’s guidance. 

Finding his sister alone on the veranda 
early one evening, Halloway determined 
to discover what she thought of Jean’s 
behavior. ‘To get at Helen’s true senti- 
ments was not always easy. He did not 
know how strong. her feeling was for 
Jean, but he flattered himself that he 
was skilfully hiding the depth of his 
own attachment. 

“Where are the boys ?” he inquired, 
by way of opening the conversation. 
“* Upstairs ?” 

‘““Yes; with Jean. Bertie has the 
toothache, and I thought Fred was being 
punished.” 

‘‘ Jean interferes with your disciplin- 
ing the little chaps, don’t she?~ he 
continued. 

‘‘In a measure, yes; but the inter- 
ference will not be a permanent thing, 
you know.” ‘This thought contained a 
reminder of his own departure, and 
was, therefore, not very cheering. He 
watched her slim fingers flash in and 
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out of the red worsted cap which she 
was fashioning for one of the boys, 
and for a moment maintained a moody 
silence. 

** What do you suppose will become 
of her after you leave?” he asked, 
finally. She put down her work. 

** Do you mean Jean ?” 

‘Of course, I mean Jean,” he said 
impatiently. ‘‘Do you think she is 
able to run this house, and take care of 
herself, alone ? Even with—with—Dick 
here she’d need another woman to— 


‘*To check her? Is that what you 
would say? Do you think that I have 
checked her, in any one inclination, 
aside from selecting ie gowns?” She 
took up the cap again with a smile of 
amusement. 

“*You could,” he persisted. ‘‘ You 
could talk to her, you could—could ex- 
plain things that I can’t. These boys 
that come here, for instance. People 
will talk, and she’s as innocent as Bertie 
of her own indiscretions. She has the 
most profound respect for your judg- 
ment. Dick expects you to advise her. 
She certainly needs it. Think of her 
bringing up, Nell, what does she know 
of the world ? If Icould only be sure 
that you were fond of her; if I could 
only know that you understood her, I 
He paused abruptly, alarmed at 
what he had been about to say. She 
did not smile now. Her expression was 
very serious, her tone low. 

‘*I do understand her, Jack, and I 
understand you, but it is folly for you 
to believe that I can guide her on all 

oints. There are a few lessons she will 
ave to learn alone. Impulse domi- 
nates every action. How could any one 
person in the space of a few weeks turn 
all these contrary, heedless tendencies 
into prescribed channels? People will 
talk about her, doubtless, but if she don’t 
excite comment in one direction she 
will in another. Her knowledge of the 
young man of the period is about as 
— as Bertie’s conception of a 

outh Sea Islander. Why do you want 
me to startle her by pinning a danger 
signal to every boy that comes here ? It 
would be a very useless proceeding, for 
no woman ever lets a man alone be- 
cause he has been labelled dangerous.” 
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Though convinced that there was truth 
in what she said, Halloway still pressed 
his point. 

“You take a very modest view of 
your influence,” he put in, as she was 
again silent. ‘Look at what you’ve 
already accomplished. Is she the same 

irl that she was a month ago ?” 

‘«« Exactly the same, with the excep- 
tion that the month has been one of 
marked development.” 

‘“‘ Indeed ; well, if this development 
goes on, where will it lead her ?” 

‘“‘T cannot say ; Ido not know.” This 
was like Helen. He rose, and walked 
over to the front door. ‘The parlor and 
hall were empty. Returning to where 
she sat, he leaned against the railing, 
and put a question which for weeks he 
had been longing to ask. 

‘* Nell, has she ever said anything to 
you about Dick? About—well—why 
she married him ?” 

‘“* Never, Jack ; no.” He drew in his 
breath — A sensation of deep 
thankfulness seized him. 

‘‘I—I have thought, at times, that 
she must have been very much in love 
with him at first,” he said, in a tone 
meant to be careless, but which was, in 
reality, — eager. ‘‘Do you 
think it possible that she could have 
gotten over it ?” 

‘* What reason would she have to get 
over it ?” said his companion, critically 
surveying her last round of stitches. 
‘Dick married a child, and for a time 
he must accept a child’s unstability and 
changing humors. She'll never again 
treat him as she did before he left home. 
She’s outgrown those inclinations al- 
ready.” 

‘* T wish I could get at the real truth,” 
said Halloway, musingly. ‘‘In your 
place, I could win her confidence.” 

‘*T don’t want her confidence, Jack. 
I respect her a great deal more because 
she has not, after the manner of girls, 
completely unbosomed herself on the 
subject of their love-making.” 

She had folded her work and was 
looking at him with a half-smile on her 
~ ap e changed color under her gaze. 

e felt that she read his thoughts. He 
realized now, for a certainty, that his 
love for Dick’s wife was known to her. 

She got up-from her chair abruptly, 
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as though to leave the spot. Her ball 
of worsted rolled over to his feet. He 
handed it to her hastily. 

“* Jack,” she said, softly, ‘‘I know, 
and I’m so sorry—so sorry for you. I 
wish—I wish Dick were here, and you 
could go away.” 

“‘T’ll never leave her,” he returned 
huskily ; ‘‘at least, Pll never go far. 
Watch her, Nell, won’t you? In some 
respects you can do it better than I can. 
l’'m—I’m—afraid of startling her. Are 
you going in? Don’t forget, will you ?” 

Forget ? There was no possibility of 
her forgetting. Sleep did not visit her 
readily that night. Lying in the dark, 
she thought of their conversation. What 
could she do to help him ? What could 
she advise ? Sengle nothing. It wasa 
complication he would have to fight out 
alone. And yet, knowing his patience, 
his steadfastness, and his worth, she felt, 
while a little quiver of jealous pain shot 
through her heart, that Jean Charteris 
had found the truest friend of her life. 

Any other man of her acquaintance, 
presuming to love a married woman, 
would have awakened her disapproval 
and apprehension only ; but her vener- 
ation for her brother was too deep, her 
faith in him too strong, for her to enter- 
tain even a shadow of a doubt as to his 
future course. It was upon him, there- 
fore, that her confidence reposed. 

Although she would not have ad- 
mitted it in his hearing, there was a 
link missing in the chain of her reason- 
ing concerning Jean. If, in her heart, 
the girl did not, after all, love her hus- 
band, Helen considered it only a ques- 
tion of time before she would love some 
one else. It might be the veriest boy 
that followed her wonderful eyes. In 
any case, she believed that Dick’s future, 
in so far as his wife could affect it, was 
built upon a very insecure foundation. 


VI. 


Dick had been gone quite six weeks 
before Halloway ventured to question 
Jean on the subject of her correspond- 
ence with her husband. Upon two 
occasions he had seen a letter of hers 
ready to be mailed, and each week 
brought her word from Dick. 

He was curious to learn in what spirit 
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she wrote. He did not pause to analyze 
his feelings, but he was heginnlie to be 
feverishly anxious for her not to change 
in her attitude towards Dick. 

He did not know how a continuance 
of this unreasonable antagonism could 

ssibly affect his own happiness ; but 
2 liked to gloat over the thought that 
he was more to her than any one else in 
the world. 

Finding her alone one morning, he 
began his cross-examination by alluding 
to the fact that his friend was a most 
indifferent correspondent. Throwing 
down a ball which she was mending for 
Fred, she astonished him by crossing 
the room and producing from her writ- 
ing tablet some eight or ten miserable 
little scrawls in her own handwriting. 

‘‘There,” she exclaimed, holding 
them up to view, ‘‘I won’t have that to 
do again for weeks ; I won’t have any- 
thing different to say to him, so I wrote 
one, a very proper one, too, and—copied 
it freely.” Halloway looked his amaze- 
ment as she thrust them back in the 
folio. 

“Do you mean to tell me they’re all 
alike ?” he asked, as she returned to 
her seat. 

“‘Yes; word for word. Probably 
they'll get a little monotonous, but 
after he’s read one he won’t have any 
difficulty to make out the writing in the 
rest.” 

‘* What does he say to you ?” was her 
— next question. 

‘* Nothing worth reading. He wrote 
about his trip, and he mentioned that 
he left some favorite cigars behind. 
He’s said the same thing in two letters. 
Towser chewed them both up.” This 
last bit of information gave Halloway a 
thrill of pleasure, for what reason he 
could not for the moment have told. 

“IT wonder if you realize what a queer 
couple you are,” he said, watching her 
as she tossed over Helen’s spools and but- 
tons in search of a big needle. ‘‘ What, 
in heaven’s name, ever induced you to 
marry a man for whom you appear to 
care so little ?” 

A string of buttons sli through 
her fingers. She looked Trveled ; ra 
her glance fell, while her face paled. 
No sooner had his impetuous words left 
his lips than he regretted their utter- 
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ance. He drew closer, in alarm and 
contrition. 

‘‘IT was rude,” he said, humbly. 
“*Don’t—don’t mind. _It’s none of my 
business, I know right well. I won't 
forget again.” 

“But I want you to forget,” she in- 
terrupted, raising her eyes, and filling 
him with amazement. ‘‘Oh, Jack! I’ve 
always wanted you to ask me just that, 
and you never would. You—you avoid 
the subject so persistently. If Dick had 
murdered some one you couldn’t have 
talked about him less, and he’s your 
friend, and you’ve always known him, 
and you’re fond of him. There was so 
much you could have told me. Of 
course, I’m interested in what he used 
to do. I’ve made his character a 
study.” 

‘You have?” said Halloway, stu- 
idly, recovering the use of his tongue. 
she had given him several surprises be- 

fore—little shocks that had rendered 
him dumb for the time being—but this 
last statement utterly routed his wits, 
and left him staring at her blankly. 

Putting aside the basket, she, too, was 
silent. A serious expression had crept 
into her eyes. Suddenly, and without 
warning, she turned, buried her face in 
the sikeoe that were piled up behind 
her on the couch, and began to laugh 
or cry, he could not determine which. 

The uncertainty was not to be borne. 
He sprang from his chair to her side. 
He put his arm about her, tenderly, 
whispering wild entreaties over her 
bowed head. Everything was forgot- 
ten, save that she was in trouble and 
not unmindful of his sympathy. His 
ideas were confused. Ho could fathom 
no cause for such emotion, but had she 
cried, like a child, for the moon, he 
could not have endured the perform- 
ance in silence. 

He was unable to remember after- 
wards just what he had said, but her 
words, as she raised herself at last, and 
showed him a mischievous, crimson 
face, untouched by tears, rang in his 
ears for days. 

“* Oh, , wy why couldn’t I have 
married you, instead of him? You 
never irritate me. You’re so good, so 
gentle, so—so—affectionate. I love af- 
fectionate people, or, perhaps, I should 
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say demonstrative people. I know you 
don’t say much, but I feel so sure of 
you. I can depend upon you, and that 
means everything. What did I have 
before you came? Was there anybody 
in the world to care whether I lived or 
died ? Perhaps you think Dick would, 
but I know very well how long it would 
have affected him, had he been called 
upon to fish me out of the river him- 
self.” 

Are you foolish enough to believe 
that Dick didn’t marry you for—for— 
love?” fal- 
tered Hallo- 

Way, keeping 

his gaze fixed 

on the rug at 

his feet. He 

knew that her 

eyes were 

flashing. He 

felt that she 

was excited. 

Any allusion 

to her past 

loneliness pro- 

voked a con- 

suming desire 

to take her in 

his arms, and 

by sheer force 

of will awaken 

a return of his 

own passion. 
‘*For love?” 

she repeated, 

sinking back 

among her pil- 

lows again. 

“Yes; I did 

believe that once. It was a_beauti- 

ful dream, and—and like a dream it 

vanished. My eyes are wide open now. 

I know just what he is as well as you 

do, but oh, Jack, what would I not give 

if I had never seen him! It makes < one 

so suspicious to be deceived as I was. 
**How did he deceive you?” asked 

Halloway, almost under his breath. 
‘How? In—in many ways,” she 

said, evasively. ‘* Jack, did he ever tell 

you about—about any one else? I 

mean, do you think he—he wanted to— 

to—marry any one else? I mean, did 

he ever want to?” As she put this 

question she‘lessened the distance be- 


«Mrs. 


was 
OVG 


tween them, and waited for his answer 
with an interest that he could not fail 
to perceive. 
“*Of course, 
other men.” 


he’s had fancies, like 


‘Like other men? Jack, did you 
ever love any one? I mean, did you 
ever want to marry any one ?” 

““T—no—I 

‘* T was sure,” she interrupted hastily. 
‘But he has. How I despise such a 
man! Flatter him, and he will love 
you ; please his eye, he will love you ; 
amuse and in- 
terest him,and 
he will pay you 
with love. On 
the other 
hand, annoy, 
humiliate, 
tease, or worry 
him, and you 
turn all this 
love into re- 
sentment. 
How dare he 
all what he 
feels love? 
Love, oh, 
Jack, think of 
all love means, 
and then re- 
member how 
people harness 
it with vanity, 
egotism, self- 
ishness, and 
still believe 
that they love. 
Love, the 
breath of God; 
the mighty force that lifts man into 
God’s atmosphere. Do you suppose he 
—he could understand this ? Oh, Jack, 
what have I done with my life? But 
—but never mind, I'll be happy yet. 
I’m determined to. He—he hurt - 
once, but he’s lost the power to repeat 
it. Perhaps it would seem a very triv- 
ial thing to you, the shock that opened 
my eyes to his true character. I cannot 
tell you about it, I cannot tell any one, 
but it was dreadful to me. I can’t for- 
get it. Of course, I will never again act 
as I did last spring, but we can never 
live together in peace 

“Tt was an insanely foolish marriage,’ 


Dick.” 
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said Halloway, as she paused. ‘* You 
did not know him, or yourseif, for that 
matter. Your father was terribly to 
blame, but I think you do Dick injus- 
tice. He is a trifle uncertain, maybe, 
but at heart he is all right. Of course, 
T don’t know how you felt towards him at 
first. It is possible that you expected too 
much. You had gathered your knowl- 
edge of men from books. Dick is nota 
hero. If, in your sweet innocence, you 
placed him too high, he was bound to 
fall to his natural plane.” As he spoke, 
he had a vague idea that any magnani- 
mous word in extenuation of Dick’s 
omissions would react in his own favor. 
He wanted her to perceive that he was 
perfectly just. 

‘* Well, his natural plane happened 
to be pretty low, then,” she retorted, 
scornfully. ‘‘ I don’t know now just 
what I expected of him, but, oh, he is 
so different from what I thought. When 
he first came here I was so desolate. He 
made me feel at once that he was sorry 
for me, and, to give him due credit, I 
think his pity was genuine, but there 
was too much amusement mixed with 
it. I didn’t detect it, however, at the 
time. When he went away I would 
count the minutes till he came back ; 
he told me he did the same thing, when, 
for a fact, I don’t believe I ever recurred 
to his mind except in the wake of a 
laugh. 

‘* Shutting my eyes, I could see his 
face—his beautiful face—and his voice, 
I had never heard such a voice. I used 
to love to tell him that. He knew that 
I followed him everywhere. He often 
found me sitting at the head of the 
stairs, just to listen to him moving 
about in his room, and catch the odor 
of his cigar as it came through the 
transom. I—I couldn't help telling 
him these things, but I didn’t expect 
him to marry me. I didn’t think of 
that. Really, Jack, I didn’t. We had 
talked of love, I had told him what love 
meant to me; and when he said that he 
had always been waiting for just such 
love as that, Becky didn’t go to a more 
glorious heaven than I found myself in 
then. You see, no matter what asser- 
tion he made, I believed him implicitly. 
To me he was the incarnation of all the 
virtues. I stood in awe of his nobil- 
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ity, his generosity. I had lived with my 
father long enough to be fully con- 
vinced that I possessed very few attrac- 
tions, and was conspicuously different 
from other girls. The belief that he 
was willing to overlook all this made 
me willing to die for him. Oh, I in- 
tended to improve so fast, and then— 
and then—Becky stayed in heaven, and 
I tumbled back to earth, and—and ; 
Her words ended in a sob. She ex- 
tended her hands supplicatingly, as 
though begging to be understood. For 
the moment her pride, the shield behind 
which it had become her habit to hide 
the passionate tenderness of her nature, 
had disappeared. 

Halloway could not trust himself to 
speak. He was struggling manfully to 
preserve his self-possession, and at the 
same time comprehend the full signifi- 
vance of her outburst; but he seized 
and almost crushed her little hands in a 
grasp that spoke of his yearning to com- 
fort her. 

She grew calmer presently, and the 
old smile reappeared on her face. Be- 
fore her eyes were fairly dry, Dick’s 
name fell indifferently from her lips. 


Though morbidly anxious to delve deeper 
into the cause of such a radical change 
of front, Halloway, as usual, made no 


definite advance in his attempt. Be- 
yond mysterious allusions to a disap- 
pointment connected with Dick’s past 
behe “ior she refused to go. 

W.ch gleaming, angry eyes, she pro- 
tested over and over again that she 
cared nothing whatever for him now. 
She intended to take the reins of her 
destiny into her own hands, and leave 
him out of her calculations entirely. 
Her arguments and plans were child- 
ishly unreasonable. Halloway realized 
that ; but it gave him a throb of joy to 
be included in all these schemes for the 
future. She had no conception what- 
ever of that important personage, Mrs. 
Grundy. She threw off her obligations 
to her husband as lightly as a child 
tosses aside an uncomfortable garment : 
but in disposing of Dick she did not 
mean to stand friendless. Human sym- 
pathy and companionship had become as 
necessary to her as the air she breathed. 
In her supreme innocence she elected 
that Halloway should supply both. 
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This conversation marked a turning- 
point. Halloway tortured himself with 
questions. He could form no decision 
regarding Dick’s probable course upon 
his return. He had been hurried into 


this marriage by abnormal pity and the 
pressure of a stronger will than his own. 


“There,” 
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The girl had developed qualities that 
made life with her a burden. As far as 
Halloway could see, neither possessed a 
single attribute likely to effect an ami- 
cable settlement of the exactions which 
each imposed. Dick was erratic, im- 
pulsive, easily diverted, and not in love 


she exclaimed, holding them up to view. 
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Helen. 


with his wife, as she ~ 

stood revealed to 

him. Her early worship had been very 
interesting ; her subsequent perversity 
and malice not to be borne, if escape 
was possible. So much Halloway clearly 
perceived. As for Jean, he knew now 
that her first love belonged to Dick. 
Of its intensity he could only guess ; 
for its death he longed with his whole 
soul. 

He struggled conscientiously to over- 
come this desire, and when unable to do 
so, he tried to believe that it was her 
happiness, her peace, that he craved. 
He assured himself that Dick could 
never secure either. 

As time went by he grew to look upon 
her love for Dick as the love of a child, 
sure to be outgrown, and her buoyancy 
of spirits, now that Dick was absent, 
gave strength to the supposition. 

He argued that he intended no treach- 
ery to his friend. If, by the strength of 
his love, if, by never-wearying patience, 
he could some day win her to himself, 
Dick would lose nothing that he valued. 
He did not know how the transfer was 
to be effected to the satisfaction of the 
world and the preservation of society’s 
code of ethics. The idea of placing her 
in a position where controversy and 
harsh judgment could play with her 
fair name made him shudder. But he 
still insisted to himself that back of all 
this a way would yet be discovered 


for the accomplishment of his fond 
desire. 

Meanwhile the summer was passing 
from them. Jean continued to enter- 
tain in her own original fashion. Em- 
barrassment or diffidence could never 
be detected in her manner, but she was 
not free to vulgarity. When she liked 
people, she made the fact most pro- 
nounced ; while those whom she did not 
fancy were also quickly apprised of her 
opinion. Formality was never recog- 
nized in her gatherings. If she invited 
her neighbors to dinner, they were very 
likely to find the repast served on the 
veranda or lawn. 

The house soon became the meeting- 
ground for those in search of the un- 
usual. 

An evening to themselves was a rarity. 
Halloway grew to hate the sound of the 
bell, or the sight of a man walking up 
the drive. He did not attribute this 
revulsion to jealousy, but Helen consid- 
ered the lack of enthusiasm in his 
greeting of visitors born of that unholy 
sentiment, and her secret pity for him 
deepened. 

She wished with all her heart that 
Dick had never introduced Jean to her 
brother. Any affection that the girl 
had at first awakened gradually faded 
into resentment against her, for the 
unhappiness that she had brought into 
Halloway’s life. 

This was the woman’s attitude, un- 
marked by any clear sense of justice. 

As usual, however, she kept her feel- 
ings entirely to herself. She had very 
little to say to Halloway in private ; he 
knew nothing whatever of her affairs ; 
accordingly, when she followed him up- 
stairs one night, and held out a letter, 
with the request that he should read 
it, the action surprised him. 

Standing with her back to his door, 
she observed his expression closely, until 
he folded the sheet and returned it. 

** You mean to accept him, of course, 
otherwise you would not have shown me 
this,” he said briefly. 

‘Yes, I have decided to accept him.” 
She spoke quietly, going a little nearer 
the chair into which he had dropped. 

** Do you love him, Nell ?” 

** Love him ? Well, not consumingly, 
but I respect him.” 
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‘«*That’s wholesome, but not the 
proper frame of mind. Why do you 
want to marry ? Not for a home ?” 

‘* No, not for a home,” she returned, 
folding her letter. 

‘* Nor love ?” he went on. 
more Beall—an odd name. 
him.” 

‘** Yes, you know him.” 

‘* Isn’t this proposal rather sudden ?” 

‘Yes, and no. I saw a great deal of 
him last winter.” 

‘* What does he do ?” 

‘* He is an architect.” 

“In New York ?” 

‘*In New York now, in the fall he 
becomes a member of a Chicago firm.” 

** And you're going out there then ?” 

“<< Yes ; ” she said, laying 


“* Rock- 


I’ve met 


and, Jack, 
her hand on his shoulder, ‘‘ won’t you 
go, too? When Dick returns, you will 
be unhappy here. You can find plenty 
of work there. Oh, Jack, please! I 
long to get you away. You are spoiling 
your life ; these—these—attachments are 
so strong in men like you.” ‘There was 
intense excitement in her tone. Her 
face was flushed. She looked almost 
handsome in her eagerness. 

‘* It is—impossible,” he said, touched 


by her evident interest in 


him. ‘* Impossible, Nell. 
I’ve reached the point when 
I—I—can’t go. Ill stay, 
till she or—or—Dick clears 
me out, because she needs 
me. Not in this house, per- 
haps, certainly not, when you 
leave, but—but—near by. 
If—if—you could only re- 
alize what sheis tome.” He 
paused, and left his chair 
abruptly. He had never, 
since his boyhood, given way 
to an exhibition of feeling 
before Helen. 

“It is folly, madness !’ 
she exclaimed, gazing at him 
with eyes in which tears 
were shining. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve she would marry you 
if—if—Dick were dead, 
much less i 

‘‘ Why ?” he interrupted, 
wheeling about abruptly, his 
cheek paling. 

““Can’t yon see? 


2 


Can’t 
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you understand that she wouldn’t treat 
you as she does if she were likely to— 
to—feel any deeper? I was not sure at 
first, but I’m convinced of itnow.” He 
turned again to the window. 

**T wouldn’t have her yet,” he whis- 
pered, trying to believe that he meant 
what he said. ‘* But, later, Nell, God 
knows! something may happen. If Dick 
loved her, if—if—he were constituted 
to make her happy, I'd go—I’d put 
the sea between us; I’m not such a 
scoundrel ; but as it is, she is almost 
alone. I don’t know how she'll treat 
him when he comes back, it is impos- 
sible to tell, but I can wait ; I will wait, 
I will i 

** Wait ?” she questioned, in a low 
tone. ‘* You don’t wish him dead ?” 

‘Good God! No.” 

** You will not invite her to commit 
bigamy ?” 

‘* Helen !” 

‘** Well, what else can happen? Oh, 
Jack, if you could only get over this, 

3 ' ’ 7 , 
I wouldn't marry! Id go with you to 
the ends of the earth ; I'd make youa 
home ; I'd x 

** Nell, please ! 
less ; let’s drop it. 


Arguments are use- 
Tell me about your- 


‘Nell, has she ever said anything to you about Dick?” 
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self and your—your—friend. When are 
we to see him ?” 

‘* To-morrow.” 

«He is coming for his answer, I sup- 
pose ?” 

a 

** His letter is to the point, but rather 
stiff. Is it like the man ?” 

** He is not demonstrative.” 

*‘ Neither are you. What is the at- 
traction ?” 

‘* Sincerity and 
shortly. 

Her face had grown cold again, as 
she turned and abruptly left the room. 


worth,” she said, 


VII. 


WHEN a man reaches the age of forty 
and still carries a certain strong sugges- 
tion of the boy in physique and features, 
it may be safely predicted that time will 
have to whiten his hair, bow his shoul- 
ders, and wrinkle his countenance, ere 
the impression will vanish. Rockmore 
Beall had the misfortune to belong to 
this type. 

He was passionately devoted to art 
and his profession. 

Inartistic effects made him irritable ; 
want of personal refinement disgusted 
him. He hated confusion, bustle, and 
excitement, and revelled in hours of 
moody solitude. His life was bounded 
on all sides by self. He glorified his 
own property till the most trivial ar- 
ticle became important when viewed in 
the light of possession. 

Helen Conway interested him because 
she satisfied his exacting taste. He did 
not call his feeling for her love, but as 
he did not wish to lose sight of her, and 
as the laws of society made marriage a 
necessary feature in the domestic ar- 
rangement which he desired to form, he 
decided to marry. 

It would be difficult to tell just what 
opinion he formed of Mrs. Charteris. 
The first evening that he spent with 
them as Helen’s accepted husband was 
an unusually quiet one. 

Helen’s manner was perfect. It re- 
mained for Halloway and Jean to fill 
the scene with that impressive awk- 
wardness which so often attends a meet- 
ing of this kind. Jean’s devouring 
curiosity to know how a pair of ac- 
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knowledged lovers conducted them- 
selves swept away the few ideas she 
possessed as to the duties of a hostess. 

She had a hazy feeling that the couple 
would prefer to be left alone, but she 
was also actuated by a consuming desire 
to watch the man whom Helen loved. 
Accordingly, when they repaired to the 
parlor after dinner, she began the at- 
tempt to understand Rockmore Beall, 
as she did everything else, with her 
whole heart in the endeavor. 

After the boys had been sent to bed 
and Halloway had retreated for a smoke, 
she realized that the moment had come 
for her to depart also. There was not 
much grace in her manner of withdraw- 
ing, but there was deep sincerity in 
her eyes and in her words as she sug- 
gested that he arrange to come out 
and spend a week of his vacation with 
them. 

‘*T want to know you,” she said, 
frankly, ‘‘on Helen’s account.” And 
he accepted the invitation at once. 

Seeking her own room, she tried to 
read, but the enigmatical face of the 
man below stared at her from the 
printed page. Was it possible that 
Helen loved him? She had expected 
that he would be tall and fine-looking ; 
in reality he was short, and most in- 
ferior in appearance. She had expected 
that there would be something about 
him to stamp him a lover, but he was 
certainly a failure in this respect also. 
As the minutes passed she wondered 
what Helen could find to say to him. 
This question kept her wakeful. Hear- 
ing Halloway’s step in the hall, she 
rushed through to her sitting-room 
door, and called softly : 

** Jack! No; you can’t come in. Has 
he gone ?” 

** Not yet; he takes the 11.30.” 

‘*T thought it was near morning.” 

** Why didn’t you go to bed ?” 

**T didn’t want to. Dve been think- 
ing. I believe ’m glad that they’re not 
real lovers.” 

‘What ?” 

““T mean it. Oh, how selfish I am! 
But I don’t think I’d like to—to—see it 
after all.” 

**See what ?” 


he whispered, getting 
closer to the aperture thit she left at 
the door. 





When the slight figure of a girl issued from behind a big tree 
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‘‘True love-making,” she explained, 
with a quiver in her voice. 

“* Why not ?” 

‘** Because—oh, Jack !—because I 
wouldn't! Go to bed. They'll hear 
you.” And he went, but the brief 
dialogue had supplied him with abun- 
dant food for thought. 

Extinguishing the light, she returned 
to her bedroom, and drawing aside the 
curtains, permitted the moonlight to 
flood the apartment. Throwing herself 
on the bed, she lay, and watched the 
dark tracery of leaves on the big tree 
near her window; then her gaze wan- 
dered about the room, and lingered on 
the countless bits of delicate finery and 
bric-a-brac that she had recently col- 
lected. 

Helen had taken her to Vantine’s one 
day, and as a result a very curious dis- 
play of Japanese art and ugliness gave 
to the place a most pronounced tone. 
She did not know whether she admired 
her purchases or not, but Helen did, 
and that had been sufficient reason for 
the investment. Her ideas of interior 
decoration were highly original, but 
any perma- 
nency of opinion. She fairly revelled in 
colors, and would have turned the whole 
house into a bazaar had she not per- 
ceived that she was verging perilously 
near the ridiculous in many instances. 

Helen had told her once that certain 
combinations were inartistic and in poor 
taste, and the remark had filled her 
with anxiety to avoid mistakes of that 
nature. 

The moonlight bathed the bed with 
its soft glow, and shone on her face. 
Her eyes were wide open. She heard 
Helen ascend the stairs, then a door 
closed. She wished that she could have 
Bertie. She was so lonely. Her lips 
quivered. Bounding suddenly out of 
bed, she made her way to Helen’s door, 
und rapped gently. It was opened at 
once. 

‘I’m not ill,” she said, in a muffled 
tone, reading Helen’s unspoken ques- 
tion. ‘But, oh, Helen, you have 
everything, let me take Bertie for to- 
night! I won’t waken him.” 

‘*Have Bertie? Certainly, 
wish. Have you been asleep ? 
startled me. Come in.” 


they were not marked by 


if you 


You 
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**No, I couldn’tsleep,” she said, blink- 
ing as she entered the lighted room. 
Then she went over to the cot where 
the two little round heads reposed side 
by side. She did not realize how beauti- 
ful she looked, in her long, white night- 
robe, with her hair streaming down her 
back. There was something inexpres- 
sibly fragile and pure about her. Helen 
had never seen it so strongly emphasized 
before. Drawing nearer, she observed 
the girl for a moment without speaking. 

‘** Helen, are you sure he’ll be good to 
them? I don’t see how you can want 
anything else.” Sitting on the edge of 
the bed, she glanced up apprehensively 
as she spoke. 

“*You mean Mr. Beall. I am their 
mother, Jean ; can you doubt that I have 
their welfare at heart ?” 

“Yes, you must have; but what are 
you marrying him for? Love? I don’t 
believe you love him, and I don’t believe 
he loves you.” 

‘*‘“No? Your discernment must be 
wonderfully acute for you to have ar- 
rived at a decision like that upon such 
a very brief acquaintance. Jean, you 
are in your bare feet ; is it prudent 7” 

‘**T don’t care for my feet. I suppose 
you are right. I don’t know him, cer- 
tainly, but I wouldn’t marry him.” 

ss No, I should prefer that you didn’t.” 

‘*Ts he coming back to-morrow ?” 

** No, on Friday.” 

** Helen, are you happy?” she cried, 
impulsively. ‘‘ Oh, I wish I could tell 
something about you. You are so—so 
composed, so sure of yourself. Look at 
this room, everything folded, everything 
straight, and I know you dressed in a 
hurry. Can’t you get excited ?” 

** When the occasion requires. 
I’m afraid you'll take cold.” 

“I’m going. You said I could have 
him. Let me. Ill carry him, he’s not 
heavy. Kiss him.” 

Bending her head, Helen touched 
the child’s sleepy face as it fell heavily 
against Jean’s shoulder. Jean put up 
her own lips, but they were not noticed. 

It was a week or so after this that 
Halloway found himself alone with Jean 
in their favorite spot on the river bank. 

Bertie had decorated Jean’s soft cap 
with a garland of ‘‘ black-eyed-Susans,” 
and, further, fastened a large bunch of 


Jean, 
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the same blossoms on the front of her 
white jacket. * 

«Tf your hair were loose, you’d pass 
for Ophelia,” said Halloway, referring 
to the decoration. ‘‘ Why are you so 
serious ?” 

“Why,” she said, tossing a shower of 
orange petals from her lap, “I was 
thinking that the summer is nearly over, 
if Helen goes in October ; but you won’t, 
Jack, will you?” The blood rushed to 
his face. 

‘Well, if Dick returns, I’d be glad 
to stay.” 

‘«‘ Dick returns ?” she repeated quick- 
ly. “ Dick isn’t going to return. What 
has he to do with you? Are you going 
to leave me all alone?” er voice 
softened. 

‘‘ He—he is sure to make some ar- 
rangement for you.” 

‘*T won’t have his arrangements. Do 
you want to go ?” 

‘* No,” he said, and paused, not dar- 
ing to say more, or even look at her. 

‘‘Perhaps you think it wouldn’t be 
right. Helen says that people would 
talk about me if I had a man live in 
the house who wasn’t a relative; but 
that doesn’t trouble me. I haven’t the 


slightest objection to their talking. If 
I wasn’t married, of course I could 
understand that they’d think we were 
lovers ; but, as it is, it’s sheer nonsense. 
Oh, Jack, think what would I do if you 


No one will ever be to me what 
Helen is cruel,” she continued 
“*T don’t like her as well as I 


went ! 
you are. 
bitterly. 
used to.” 

““We needn’t talk about it yet,” he 
faltered, evasively. ‘‘ Perhaps 1 can get 
board near.” 

“At Pennell’s?” she suggested, 
brightly. ‘‘That’sonlya step. If you 
do, you'll come over every evening ?” 

‘Yes ; every evening.” 

‘* And you'll dine with me always ?” 

“* Ye-s.” 

‘* Well, then I won’t worry.” 

He looked at her for a moment, al- 
most quizzically. Her innocence was 
becoming holy in his sight. He would 
not have a breath of worldly wisdom 
blow upon her thoughts, and yet her 
very ignorance was tending to increase 
the difficulty of his position. It gave 
him liberty of speech and action—lib- 
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erty an older woman would have 
checked—but at the same time it im- 
posed restraint. 

He clearly perceived that she rested 
every argument upon the stupendous 
and unalterable fact of her marriage. 
In her opinion, it was a great wall, its 
existence alone being all-sufficient to 
arrest the approach of a lover. She did 
not dream that a man could desire to 
climb it. 

** Don’t look so sober,” she said final- 
ly. ‘* We'll be happy in spite of—of 
—everything. Helen’s going to Chi- 
cago, so she can’t criticise us. I don’t 
believe she wants me to be fond of you. 
Do you suppose she can be jealous ?” 

‘* Hardly,” said Halloway, briefly. 
‘* Jean, is that young Morgan ? Look, 
over there with the boys.” 

“* Yes ; it is,” she cried, springing to 
her feet. ‘‘He’s coming to dinner. 
Helen must have told him where ‘we 
were. Prenny !” she called, waving her 
hand. ‘‘ He sees us.” 

“‘Prenny ? Why do you call him 
that ?” asked MHalloway, under his 
breath. 


“Why ? Because everybody does, 
and because I’m very, very fond of 
him,” she returned, her face beaming 
with smiles as the boys bore the young 
man in their direction. 

Halloway groaned in secret. He 
would not have her to himself again for 
many long hours. 


VIII. 


ALTHOUGH this was her first season 
in South Hancock, Mrs. John Morgan 
had already become, socially speaking, a 
shining light in the community. The 
fact that the family had rented fur- 
nished, for the summer, one of the 
handsomest dwellings on the river front, 
had played an important part in the 
matter, and greatly facilitated their en- 
trance into the best society. 

Their position, be it repeated, was 
assured ; consequently, when Mrs. Mor- 
gan openly declared that people had 
been unkind in their judgment of Mrs. 
Dick Charteris, society leaders began 
to look more seriously into the question 
of dropping Peter Charteris’s daughter 
so completely from their lists. ick, 
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himself, Mrs. Morgan had never met, 
but in Mrs. Dick she saw much that 
interested her. 

‘Of course, she’s a mere girl yet,” 
she remarked one night to her husband, 
‘* but time will remove that objection. 
People have criticised her ee: 
For my part, I think she’s decidedly 
good company. Last winter, I admit, 
rom what they say, she must have been 
a little barbarian pure and simple; 
indeed, Prenny will never forget that 
he found her at the very top of a tree, 
one day only this summer; but she’s 
improving constantly. It is wonderful 
to me, brought up as she was, how much 
she does know. Another year, and few 
young women in this aristocratic town 
can approach her.” 

John Morgan agreed at once. He had 
never disagreed with his wife in his life, 
therefore he was a model husband. 

Prenny was their sole hope, and not 
a very substantial hope at that. Mrs. 
Morgan still asserted that his mind had 
not fully matured. She fondly believed 
that he would yet surprise them by the 
display of some talent, unsuspected and 
hidden now. In the meantime, she was 
willing that he should continue to read 
law, study life, and amuse himself, and 
for this last pursuit he showed marked 
ability. 

He owned a yacht, and he had a 
host of friends—one or the other always 
accounted for any absence from home, 
however prolonged. 

When Mrs. Morgan came to know 
Mrs. Charteris, she understood why the 
Nina had not gone off on her summer 
cruise. 

Going over to the house one afternoon 
she found Jean the only occupant of the 
parlor. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, so glad to find you 
alone,” she said, when Sarah had an- 
nounced her. ‘‘ This is a treat. Old 
woman though I am, I suppose you have 
learned by this time that young people 
are my especial delight.” 

As Jean looked at the fair pink and 
white countenance before her, so like 
Prenny’s own blooming youth, with a 
pretty French bonnet resting on the 
brown hair, that had never yet harbored 
a thread of gray, she smiled at the term 
“‘old woman,” in spite of a rather hazy 
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certainty, suggested by the remembrance 
of Prenny’s years, that her visitor must 
be approaching that period of life, at all 
events. 

She liked Mrs. Morgan, but she was 
not in the least impressed by the honor 
that these calls were conferring upon 
her. She did not even apologize for the 
negligée costume in which she was re- 
ceiving her guest, having little knowl- 
edge of the fair picture she made, lean- 
ing back in a great oak rocker, her hair 
dishevelled, and one arm bared to the 
elbow by the flowing sleeve of her 
gown. 

Mrs. Morgan took in the position, 
with a feeling of pleasure that her pre- 
dictions regarding Mrs. Charteris’s fu- 
ture were every day receiving emphasis 
in the latter’s increasing attractiveness. 
Then she began to lead up to the motive 
that had induced her to seek Jean on 
this particular afternoon. 

‘* T suppose,” she said suddenly, ‘‘ you 
have made no plans for the winter ?” 

‘* Plans for the winter ?” repeated her 
companion, ‘‘no, none as yet. Mrs. 
Conway, you know, is going to be mar- 
ried, but not until October.” 

‘* Indeed,” said Mrs. Morgan, shutting 
her fan with deliberation. ‘‘ You know 
what the winters are here. You were 
here last winter ; but then, of course, I 
understand you didn’t go out last 
winter.” 

**On the contrary,” said the girl, 
laughing, ‘*T went out a great deal. I 
had to.’ 

‘In society, I mean,” corrected her 
Visitor. 

‘In society ? Do you think I go in 
society now? It would amuse 
Mr. Charteris very much if such a thing 
should be reported to him.” 

‘I never met your husband, but 
surely he is willing that you should 
amuse yourself during his absence.” 

“*Oh, yes, he’s willing, quite willing, 
it isn’t that ; only he went away, you 
know, with the belief that society would 
not like me. I have astonished a few, 
and I seem to have the most peculiar 
faculty for giving offence. If a person 
asks a question, I naturally assume that 
they want an answer. They do want an 
answer, but it must accord with their own 
ideas on the- subject, or—or they don’t 
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like it. I eng | cannot understand 
why it should displease a person to dis- 
cover that another does not happen to 
think just as he thinks. I find a great 
many people whose notions don’t agree 
with mine. Mrs. Conway says it is 
never necessary to parade our opinions, 
or state facts which we are sure won’t 
meet with a pleasant reception, but you 
see Helen always knows when they won’t, 
and I don’t. I’m sure I don’t know 
how she finds out. She is really very 
wonderful. I’ve heard her make the 
most amazing assertions. Times with- 
out number, I’ve simply had to sto 

talking, for the reason that it was all 
beyond me. Such a flood of likes, that 
I knew were dislikes ; so many sweet 
smilesgnd words showing the deepest 
interest in some of the stupidest discus- 
sions. Oh, it’s very remarkable how it’s 
done. I tried it once, and Dr. Hallo- 
way said there wasn’t a person in the 
room but what knew that I wasn’t ut- 
tering a single word of truth, from begin- 
ning to end.” Mrs. Morgan smiled. 

‘*Mrs. Conway is a woman of rare 
tact,” she said. ‘‘ Her visit has been 
of inestimable advantage to you. You 
were wise to invite her.” 

‘*Oh, I didn’t invite her, I assure 
you. I didn’t like the thought of her 
coming, at first. You see, I was told 
what it was that she was intended to 
do, and I imagined at that time that I 
preferred to remain just as I was; but 
I came to see, after awhile, that it was 
distinctly foolish.” 

“* When do you expect Mr. Charteris ? 
Where, by the way, is he now ?” 

** Now ?” said Jean, suddenly kick- 
ing over a footstool, ‘‘ well, I think 
he’s in Norway or Russia or Germany. 
I really don’t know which. His letters 
are all sent to his Paris bankers. But 
I don’t expect him home till—till 
spring.” 

** Not until spring? Then, my dear, 
I can see no reason why you should not 
look favorably upon a little scheme of 
mine that I’ve been forming for you. 
About the fifteenth, you know, we go 
back to the city. Now my plan is this: 
in my opinion it is a positive shame to 
shut 2 up in this dull place all winter. 
You have been shut up al your life, and 
it’s time you saw something of the world. 


Mr. Morgan has an old uncle and aunt 
who have just newly furnished and 
moved into a beautiful house but three 
doors from our own. They lived in 
Brooklyn till last fall, when they were 
completely burned out. Well, as I say, 
the old gentleman bought this big house 
in Fifty-second Street, had it fitted up 
elegantly, and now, I hear, they are 
looking for some reliable party to whom 
they may rent it just asit stands. Mrs. 
Lester was very ill in the winter. She 
has never fully recovered, and then her 
hearing is so poor, housekeeping has 
become a great trial. They want only 
two rooms for themselves, and if their 
presence in the dining-room would be 
eye as an objection, they could 
take their meals with us. 

‘Now, let me ask, what could be 
nicer for you than this? The ex- 
vense of running that house, counting 
in their board, would be very little 
more than you’d be under here. You 
would be near me. I would take you 
right under my wing. Our box at the 
opera, our pew in church, you could 
share with us. Spend a little while 


with me at my dressmaker’s, and I pre- 
dict that in a short time you would 


make a sensation even among the lovely 
women for whom New York is famous. 

“* Of course, you’d be quite free. The 
house I describe is very handsome. The 
old people did not consult their own 
taste in its furnishing. The whole 
matter was put in proper hands. You 
could entertain royally, and in two 
months you’d have a host of friends. 
Now——” 

“Oh, don’t say any more!” cried 
Jean, her eyes eo “The idea is 
enchanting. Oh, will you let them 
know at once that I’ll take it, so no one 
else will get it? You don’t know how 
much I’ve been longing to spend a 
few months in New York. To me it’s 
a perfectly wonderful place. I don’t 
care anything about the money it will 
cost. Ihave plenty of money I never 
thought of wanting before. I—I 
mean,” she corrected hastily, ‘ Mr. 
Charteris is rich. He—he—don’t want 
to keep it any more than I do.” 

‘‘ This will not mean such big out- 
lay,” put in her visitor, delighted with 
the enthusiasm that her project had 
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met with. ‘‘NowI want you to trust 
me entirely. There will be many little 
details to arrange; but, after you are 
once settled, it will be very easy for 
you. In your case I think I should 
take the servants you have here. If 
they are good ones you will thus retain 
them ; and then they understand your 
likes and dislikes.” 

** Certainly I will take them if they'll 
go. If not, I'll get others.” 

“Yes, of course. Now there is one 
more point. If you feel that you would 
rather hear from your husband before 
interviewing the Lesters, you might 
cable——” 

““Cable? Not a bit of it. Really, 
Mrs. Morgan, his wishes in the matter 
aren’t of the slightest account. He 
might approve or disapprove—I have 
no idea which stand he’d take—but I'd 
follow my own inclinations in either 
case. I don’t think a man has any 
right to order his wife’s actions, es- 
pecially if—if he’s on another continent. 
I know he will be surprised at my want- 
ing to do such a thing; you see, it’s 
quite a jump from my way of thinking 
last spring. Last spring I was a poor 
little butterfly who hadn’t tried her 
wings. Now they’re growing, and I 
want to fly. nee I'll be glad to 
return to common field clover, my old 
diet; but Ill see something of the 
world’s exotics first. I really wonder 
that I didn’t devise some way of going 
to the city myself.” 

‘You could hardly have managed it 
unassisted. But your friends ; perhaps 
they will want to join you.” 

*“Oh, no! Mrs. Conway is going to 
Chicago to live. Jack—Dr. Halloway 
—might go; but, you see, Helen is very 
particular about some things, and he 
is always anxious to act in accordance 
with her wishes; so, as Helen has de- 
creed that it is not proper for the same 
roof to cover us after her departure, 
poor Jack will have to move too.” 

Mrs. Morgan took in the situation 
at once. Although she mentally pro- 
nounced Mrs. Dick a veritable ‘‘ little 
goose,” her already sincere liking for 
her young friend took a bound forward 
into love on the spot. 

Walking home, she decided that her 
proposition had been made at a most 
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opportune time. It was quite evident 
that Mrs. Charteris was a highly irre- 
sponsible person: Left entirely to her- 
self, Mrs. Morgan considered that it 
would be difficult to foresee the depth 
of folly to which she would innocently 
descend. It was marvellous that Mr. 
Charteris was willing to turn over to 
outsiders the task of guiding his wife’s 
erratic course. Mrs. Morgan remem- 
bered, however, that people told some 
singular stories about the marriage—its 
sudden consummation, for instance, 
together with the fact that the couple 
were eg om to separate. Mrs. Morgan 
did not know on whose shoulders the 
blame lay, but, after studying Mrs. 
Dick’s face, she was disposed to divide 
it evenly. There was force and,eter- 
mination traceable in those smilifig lips 
—determination that would require but 
little opposition to convert into exas- 
perating obstinacy. Fierce, passionate, 
uncontrollable anger could leap from 
the depths of those soulful, mysterious, 
beautiful eyes. There was an intense 
side to Mrs. Dick’s character, Mrs. Mor- 
gan knew full well; but that was the 
side she did not intend to meet in their 
coming intercourse. 

That night, at dinner, the elder woman 
remarked to her son that she had reason 
to believe the Nina would not visit the 
Bermudas the ensuing winter. 

“‘Indeed ? Why not?” he asked, 
hastily. 

‘* Because Mrs. Charteris is going to 
take your Uncle Lester’s house.” 

“What? ByJove! Really though ? 
How did that come about ? ” 

‘Through me, of course, you foolish 
boy. Don’t all pleasant things fall to 
you through me? But come, leave 
your father with his wine, I want to 
talk to you.” 

He did not stand in the least fear of 


this pretty mother of his, but he had an 
idea that she was a very remarkable 


woman. He knew that she never acted 
without a good motive, but as he fol- 
lowed her now into the library he 
acknowledged himself at a loss to un- 
derstand this last departure. 

‘‘Sit down, Prenny. There, don’t 
take that position. It makes you look 
awkward. You long-limbed boys should 
take especial care in sitting, else you 











have the appearance of taking up more 
room than you can gracefully use. 
Well, about Mrs. Charteris. went 
over there this afternoon, and had a 
long talk with her. She is an interest- 
ing young woman Ze 

‘“‘Tsn’t she?” he cried, nodding his 
fair head emphatically. ‘‘ But the 
house——” 

“T’'ll come to that presently. To 
begin—I shall speak plainly—for about 
two weeks—I think it is about two 
weeks—you have been inclined to con- 
sider her even more than interesting. 
You have made up your mind that it is 
a case of hopeless love. Don’t interrupt 
me. You never owned an idea in your 
life that I didn’t at oncefathom. Your 
love affairs have never troubled me. 
This latest fancy does not trouble me, 
only heretofore you’ve settled your tem- 
porary affection upon unmarried women. 
Mrs. Charteris, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, hasa husband. Forbidden fruit 
is tempting. Now, I’m going to take 
charge of her. You shall meet her just 
as frequently as you please, with your 
mother as chaperone. You shall have 
the pleasure of introducing her to the 
gayeties of New York. You may do all 
this, but you shall neither compromise 
yourself nor her; and that, my son, is 
what you would do, unless I enter the 
lists with you, and temper the romantic 
turn the acquaintance is bound to take. 
In six months she will have a successor, 
but six months would be ample time 
for our charitable neighbors to literally 
riddle her character with the points of 
their venomous tongues. 

‘‘ Tf you have a hundred feet, instead 
of fifteen miles, to travel to see her, 
you'll save time and car-fare this fall. 
Do you understand me ?” 

As she ceased speaking the smile he 
knew so well appeared on her face. 

‘‘Understand you? Yes; but what 
the deuce——” 

‘*Do I take you for?” she finished 
for him. ‘A right-minded, on the 
whole, but a very short-sighted young 
man. She is quite delighted with this 
arrangement of mine, and, for my part, 
I’m pleased with it too. In the first 
place, enthusiasm is contagious. The 
fact that everything will be new to her 
will make it interesting to take her 
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around. She’s an independent little 
poage 3 I’m glad to see that she intends 
to claim some right to her father’s 
money. With beautiful gowns, beauti- 
ful surroundings, and a touch of the 
confidence that society alone can give, 
she’1|——” 

‘* Be stunning!” declared Prenny, 
boisterously. ‘‘ It’s a right down char- 
ity, too,” he went on. ‘‘ This must be 
an awful hole in winter, regularly stu- 
pefying. Halloway’s a prig, and Mrs. 
Conway—well, she is a nice woman, but 
she’s not lively, and Je—Mrs. Char- 
teris——” 

*«* Jean’ is not objectionable, my 
son, in the seclusion of the home.” 

‘‘ Well, then, Jean,” he continued, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Mrs. Charteris chokes a 
fellow, the name, the—er—marriage is 
such a farce. Where wasI? Oh, Jean 
would probably have stayed out here. 
I promised her last week that I’d give 
her a run in to the opera occasionally. 
That’s about all I could have done with- 
out you es 

‘‘ Even a little more,’ 
rupted his companion. 

** Oh, she’d have gone. She said she 
would, and ten to one she isn’t a girl to 
go back of her word. But this scheme 
will cut Halloway up. Perhaps they’ll 
want to go in with her?” 

‘*No; Mrs. Conway is to be married 
in October, and then settle in Chicago.” 

“Yes? I wonder what Halloway’ll 
do? He’s a good enough sort of a chap 
in his way, but as glum as an Egyptian 
mummy. He’s the last man in the 
world you’d think she’d care for, but 
she simply dotes on him, and lets him 
wait on her by inches. Never saw any- 
thing like it in my life. He’s sort of a 
cross between a venerable and indulgent 
grandfather and a—a—motherly old 
aunt.” 





> again inter- 


IX. 


As the days went by, Halloway be- 
gan to feel that Helen’s marriage and 
departure would be a relief to him. He 
felt that she must censure him for his 
treatment of Dick’s wife, and the cer- 
tainty that his actions were condemned 
was a novel experience. He grew to 
fancifully associate Helen and his con- 
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science as one, and he was beginning 
to find an intimate acquaintance with 
either unpleasant. 

On the evening of the day of Mrs. 
Morgan’s call he eyed Jean uneasily. 
Her manner, at dinner, was full of 
suppressed excitement. He saw, with 
alarm, that she ate little or nothing. 
When the meal was concluded, he fol- 
lowed hastily, as she led the way to the 
library. 

Helen did not give them much of her 
society of late, and on this particular 
evening she withdrew at an unusually 
early hour. Halloway always hailed 
with delight the prospect of a few hours 
alone with Jean. He was doubly grate- 
ful for the privilege to-night. 

He wanted to talk to her; wanted 
to tell her about a plan he had just 
matured ; wanted to show her a duly 
signed lease of a set of rooms over in 
the town, where, in a week or two, he 
intended to again resume the practice 
of his profession. 

He had met old Dr. Bryce upon sev- 
eral occasions during the summer, and 
from him had gleaned some important 
information regarding the prices that a 
dentist could command in Hancock. 
The elder man had divined his motive, 
and, to Halloway’s surprise, entered into 
the project cheerfully. The place was 
growing. Undoubtedly, it was a spot 
for a live man to establish a good prac- 
tice. His own days of activity were 
nearly closed. He was quite willing to 
take the new-comer by the hand and 
help him along. 

All this had been encouraging, but, 
in truth, Halloway had spent very little 
thought upon his settlement in Han- 
cock, from a business point of view. 
To locate in the place thus legitimately 
meant that he might remain in Jean’s 
vicinity without exciting comment. He 
could still watch over her, still be first 
with her in everything ; so the idea took 
firm hold of his imagination. 

Seating herself on the couch, her 
favorite corner in this big room where 
they had spent so many hours together, 
Jean clasped her hands behind her, 
bent forward, and regarded him with 
beaming eyes. 

“Oh, I thought Helen would never 


go! Bring your chair up closer, Jack ; 
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there, I can see you better that way. 
In a second you are going to be petrified 
with surprise.” 

** Curiosity is too much alive for any 
such process as that,” he rejoined. 
‘Something has happened to you this 
afternoon. What is it ?” 

“‘ Something has happened, you may 
believe,” she cried, mischievously study- 
ing his face to note the effect of her 
coming announcement. ‘I’ve given my 
word to rent a furnished house in New. 
York, in Fifty-second Street, I believe 
itis. I shall have two boarders—at least, 
I suppose they'll be boarders, for they'll 
pay me—no, though, I guess I'll have 
to pay them for the house, of course ; 
well, 1 mean they’re to live with me. 
It’s the same thing. Oh, Jack, the 
thought has driven me wild.” 

‘*Furnished house! Boarders!” he 
interrupted, as soon as he could recover 
from the shock her words had given 
him. ‘* What, in heaven’s name, are 
you talking about ?” 

And then she explained the project 
more clearly, going into ecstasies over 
every trifling detail that Mrs. Morgan 
had mentioned, never remarking the 
white, pained look dawning upon his 
face. Only when her eloquence was 
quite exhausted did she comprehend the 
significance of his silence. 

‘Do you think I’m foolish ?” she 
demanded. ‘‘ Does it seem strange to 
you that I should want to see something 
of that kind of life? I love the coun- 
try, I will come back to it. This is 
only a little change; and oh, Jack, how 
much it will teach me. Think how lit- 
tle I have to talk about. I could talk 
to an Englishman about London = 
as intelligently as I could talk about 
New York with a New Yorker. Thecity 
is only a short distance off, I know, but 
one must be there on the spot to right- 
ly appreciate the advantages it offers, 
Mrs. Morgan says. Living out here, I 
can’t go to the opera or the theatre or 
—or anything.” 

‘*T never knew you had any particu- 
lar desire to,” he put in, gravely. ‘“‘ It 
was unnecessary to hire a house in New 
York in order to attend the opera. How- 
ever, everything of any account is closed 
in summer, you understand. That’s why 
I haven’t inquired into your wishes.” 
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«Oh, I know you would have taken 
me.” 

‘‘ But you prefer to order your going 
otherwise,” he concluded for ker, with 
a catch in his voice. ‘I have no right 
to object, only—only I’ve been thinking 
of something so different for the winter, 
any way. I meant to tell you about it 
to-night. I’ve those rooms in the 
Piaget building, and 

‘* What!” she exclaimed eagerly, sit- 
ting wu straight. “Oh, Jack, that 
means that you'll stay here always, even 
after Dick comes. Oh, you don’t know 
how glad I am.” 

‘‘ But,” he protested dismally, “‘ you’re 
going away.” 

“Just for a few months. I'll be 
back, you know, and really we can be 
together almost as much—quite as much, 
indeed—as if you followed Helen’s no- 
tion and boarded away from me. You 
can come to see me three or four even- 
ings a week. You must take White 
Sallie. I'll give her to you. She isn’t 
very handsome, but she’s safe, so you 
can ride back and forth, and keep your 
same room here. Old Mrs. Ryan and 


her daughter are going to live in the 
basement, if I can get them. Mrs. 


Morgan says they'll come.’ I know 
Maggie Ryan—she’ll cook for you ; and 
after Helen’s gone I'll come out occa- 
sionally, and spend Sunday with you ; 
especially if we have any skating.” 

“‘T hadn’t thought of remaining 
here,” said Halloway, ignoring her last 
remark, and averting his gaze. ‘‘ Per- 
haps Dick wouldn’t care about boarding 
me thus permanently.” 

‘‘ What has he to do with it?” she 
inquired impatiently. ‘I want you to 
stay.” 

During the brief silence that ensued 
Halloway tried to gather up his thoughts, 
and focus his attention upon the amaz- 
ing change that now confronted him ; 
but for some moments he could do 
little more than look at her helplessly. 
Her sudden determination to go to New 
York for the winter was a crushing dis- 
appointment. He dreaded any enlarge- 
ment of her circle of acquaintances. In 
his heart he did not believe that she 
would get away from his influence, but he 
feared what other men might teach her. 

If contact with the world should 
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open her eyes to the true nature of his 
regard for her, he had no doubt but 
she would banish him most perempto- 
rily, unless—and his pulse quickened at 
the bare idea—she should awake to the 
knowledge that she loved him. He 
dared not dwell upon her probable 
course in that event. 

Over and over again, during the 
summer, he had silently questioned why 
her woman’s instinct should be so unre- 
sponsive. How could it be that she did 
not understand ? There seemed to him 
but one answer. Love, the love that he 
knew, had never come to her. In her 
mind, love was a beautiful allegory, a 
breath of rare, elusive perfume. Human 
language had never translated it to her. 
Human eyes had never looked it. Hu- 
man longing had never drawn from her 
a single heart-throb in return. 

** You'll write to Dick about your 
city plan, of course,” he hazarded at 
length, when she had eulogized Mrs. 
Morgan’s kind interest to her entire sat- 
isfaction. 

Her reply surprised him somewhat, 
in spite of the fact that he was accus- 
tomed to hearing positive assertions 
from her lips. 

““No; I’m not going to write to him 
about it, but you will, Jack, won’t you ? 
You must explain that Mrs. Morgan is 
very fashionable and rich, and knows 
everybody, and is really fond of me. 
That will astonish him.” 

«‘And I suppose I may include that 
she has a handsome son, who is devo- 
tion itself ?” he added, with a little stab 
of jealousy which he was unable to 
stifle, regardless of his conviction that 
Prenny’s place in her favor was ludi- 
crously similar to Fred’s or Bertie’s. 

“«* Prenny, the dear boy, he is devoted. 
You may speak of him, but use plain 
statements. Don’t convey the impres- 
sion that he’s flirting with me. I don’t 
know much about flirting, but I don’t 
think I approve of it.” 

‘““No; Morgan isn’t flirting. I 
wouldn’t insinuate that. He’s very sin- 
cerely attached. How will you feel if 
he—he—don’t get over it?” As he 
asked this, he bent closer, and scanned 
her face, with an interest not born of a 
desi:e to know Prenny’s future treat- 
ment at her hands. 
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** Get over it! Idon’t want him to 
get over it. When I have a friend, I 
want to keep him.” 

Halloway bit his lip. It would not 
do to press the point further. His ex- 
— however, as he abruptly left 

is seat, under a pretext of turning up 
the light, caused her to look at him 
inquiringly. ‘Tossing aside the pillows, 
she made room for him on, the couch. 

**Sit here, Jack, I want to ask you 
something. Perhaps you don’t realize 
it, but you have a very queer way of 
shutting your mouth at times, and I 
know very well you do it to keep from 
saying something. You think I’m 
almost as much of a child as Bertie, 
but I assure you I’m much wiser than 
you credit me with being. You think, 
and Helen thinks, that Prenny is in 
love with me, and if it wasn’t for Dick, 
I could be Mrs. Prentice Morgan. Per- 
haps, if it wasn’t for Dick, he might 
want me to, but as it is, it’s wicked for 
= to think such a thing. It’s—it’s 
ike wishing a person dead, and Prenny 
wouldn’t kill a kitten. Helen says men 
fall in love with married women very 
often, but I’d hate such—such a man. 
I'd loathe him for his treachery. How- 
ever, I don’t believe Helen knows as 
much about. it as she thinks she does. 
She’s read of it, of course, and so have 
I ; indeed, every one of those new nov- 
els that Prenny brought over here the 
other day has some such idea for its 
main feature ; but I don’t believe all I 
read any more, and I’ve certainly heard 
Helen say some terrible things, that I 
wouldn’t believe for the world. Oh, 
Jack, I'd be very, very miserable——” 

‘*If a man should fall in love with 
you ?” he finished, unsteadily. ‘‘ Such 
—such things are rare. I wouldn’t 
trouble about it, Jean, really I wouldn’t. 
Morgan’s a boy, of course, a good fellow. 
I—1 like him, we both like him. Don’t 
look so serious.” 

** Qh, it’s a very trivial matter,” she 
said, airily. ‘‘ I’m not troubled, only I 
hate to be looked upon as a credulous 
simpleton. I never had a real lover in 
my life, but I'll be quick to recognize 
him if—if he ever comes ; and, oh, how 
good I’d be tohim! Oh, Jack, I’d be 
willing to die for any one who would 
care just for me alone. The world 
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would mean nothing to me then, for, 
after all, what are these things that we 
think contribute to our happiness ? We 
can’t take them with us vin we die ; 
but love !—that never leaves us. You 
know Emerson says it is our highest 
word, and synonymous with God. 
Those whom we love here we will 
love in our next life just the same. 
That is why it frightens me sometimes 
when I think how little I’m preparing 
to claim over there. I like scores of 
people, but, out of all my so-called 
friends, you are the only one I can meet 
heart to heart. You balance my un- 
evenness, you supplement my deficien- 
cies, you are the one sure thing I know 
in the world. I might leave you for a 
thousand years, but I know Id find you 
waiting when I came back. But, you 
see, Helen can’t understand this. I 
can’t make her. She says it’s poetical, 
but not practicable ; she says there are 
many, many things I don’t understand. 
True, I don’t understand her, but be- 
cause Helen never had such a friend 
does not argue that I can’t have.” 

He drew in his breath sharply. Again 
he left his seat and strode across the 
room. When he returned the intense 
look had left her face. 

“You haven’t heard all my scheme 
et,” she insisted, as he finally resumed 
ischair. ‘‘I have a most interesting 

story to tell you that you never heard be- 
fore. I’m so glad now that no one does 
know about it. Smoke if you want to, 
Jack, but listen to my plan.” 

It was nearly twelve o’clock before she 
rose to retire. Her eyes still shone. He 
could not rid himself of an impression 
that she had grown during the past hour. 
There was a stronger element of reso- 
lute independence in the way she held 
her small, shapely head and threw back 
her shoulders than he had ever noted 
before. 

‘** Look at me, Jack,” she cried, step- 
ping closer to the light that he might see 
her better. ‘‘Am I not an example of 
what a pretty gown can do for one ? 
Don’t you believe I will succeed ? I’m 
going to be very, very stately. I shall 
burden myself with repose. Oh, I will 
practice, and then—and then—some day 
a great many people will be astonished. 
Who knows what I shall do before I die ?” 
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‘«¢ Who knows ?” he echoed, five min- 
utes later, when he found himself alone. 
The air was still sweet with an indefina- 
ble perfume that had come to be iden- 
tified with her presence. Her room 
was directly overhead. He listéned for 
her tread; then, as the hush of midnight 
fell upon the house, he calmly set about 
reviewing their recent conversation and 
all that it promised. 

Suddenly he sprang from his loung- 
ing- position, and with a bound was on 
his feet. His face paled, his hands 
shook, and yet not a sound had dis- 
turbed the deep quiet surrounding him. 

Hitherto he had been groping darkly 
towards his heart’s desire. Insurmount- 
able barriers had hedged his progress. 
Now a ray of light had descended. He 
began to nervously pace the room, turn- 
ing this new thought over in his mind. 
He did not attempt any process of self- 
deception. The design that had been 
thus unexpectedly suggested to him 
would owe its success to a course of mean 
and evil playing upon circumstances. 

He looked at this fact unhesitatingly, 
losing no point of the enormity of his 
intentions. Then a strange fancy took 
possession of him. He felt that for 


weeks past his boasted sense of honor 
had been dying. ‘To-night he was sol- 
emnizing the burial of its final expir- 
ing throb. A grim smile broke over 


his face. How much he was sacrificing 
for a dream! The misery he was willing 
to endure for the sake of, one day, draw- 
ing that child’s face close to his own, to 
gaze into those lovely eyes without self- 
effacement ! 

He was building a castle of rotten 
reeds. Each support was an idle word 
of a capricious, Impulsive woman. He 
knew full well that the plan which had 
lent such a glow of happy expectation 
to her face to-night, to-morrow might be 
voted of no account. Nevertheless his 
own influence was strong, and he prom- 
ised himself that she should, perhaps 
for the first time, feel the pressure of 
another’s will. 

With a visible start.he paused in his 
walk and glanced at the door. Helen 
stood like a ghost between the curtains. 

“‘T came down expecting to find a 
burglar,” she said, quietly, advancing 
into the room. 
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He sank into a chair, conscious of a 
ainful inability to control his trem- 
ling limbs. She leaned against the 
table and eyed him sadly. 

“* What a pitiful object a man in your 
condition really is,” she said, not with- 
out a trace of bitterness in her tone. 
‘**Instead of fighting your devil, you 
groan because his majesty does not help 
you to a piece of the moon.” 

*‘’m in no mood to moralize,” he 
rejoined, with more dejection than 
anger. ‘‘I don’t look for sympathy 
from you. I’ve never asked for it, 
have 1? Think what you will. You’re 
going away soon ; you'll forget.” 

‘* Forget ?” she cried, springing for- 
ward, and then awkwardly retreating. 
‘** Oh, Jack, I’m dying to help you. I 
think, think, think always; won’t you 
believe me ? Oh, if I could only reason 
with you ; if I could only make you un- 
derstand that the girl belongs body and 
soul to Dick, and don’t know it. It’s 
been plain to me for weeks.” 

‘*So you’ve said before,” he put in 
quickly. ‘‘God knows, I wish she— 
she could be happy ; but Dick isn’t the 
man ; time will hon her.” His com- 
panion mournfully shook her head. 

‘‘When such a woman once loves a 
man like Dick Charteris, I believe she 
loves him for all time,” she affirmed 
positively. ‘‘ The more clearly you show 
her his want of stamina, the more stub- 
bornly she'll cling to him. Circum- 
stances may part them ; shadows in the 
shape of other lovers may come between ; 
but they’re only shadows, and will re- 
ceive but empty reward at her hands. 
If you were capable of using your rea- 
son in the matter, you would see how 
fully this supposition of mine explains 
many of her otherwise unaccountable 
actions. Why does she so indignantly 
resent the idea that young Morgan, or 
any of the susceptible youths that flock 
around her, for instance, may fall in 
love with her? Principle? Ah, m 
dear brother, right and wrong wit 
Jean would be very curiously twisted if 
her heart was in the issue. I don’t 
mean to assume that she has no sense of 
honor, but the kind of honor that gov- 
erns us is a perception of comparatively 
recent growth with her. There was ab- 
solutely nothing in her early life to 
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awaken and build up any overweenin 
respect for the laws by which you and 
abide. I know her to be incapable of 
deceit. She is perfectly straightforward 
and bewilderingly truthful, but she 
would never uphold a restriction of 
man’s making. If, as she so frequently 
asserts, she does despise her husband, 
she would repudiate the tie that binds 
her to him to-morrow if the inclination 
assailed her. Of course, she does not 
understand herself; she thinks she 
means all she says; but the day will 
dawn when the truth will come home 
to her. She would never be a wife to a 
man whom she did not love, but she 
would die for one whom she did love. 
As an older woman, she’ll be a sub- 
limely beautiful mass of inconsistencies. 
Poor old Jack ! she’ll break other hearts 
besides yours. ‘They'll be bad- breaks 
too, and she’ll do it with an innocence 
that has no parallel in the whole range 
of feminine privileges.” 

“*Go to bed,” he said, gruffly. ‘‘ Nell, 
for God’s sake, what’s the use of this ?” 
He left his chair, and stood on the 
hearthrug facing her. An expression 


in her eyes appealed to him. 


** You—you haven’t heard the latest, 
I suppose,” he remarked, in a more nat- 
ural tone. She shook her head. ‘Sit 
down and I'll tell you;” and in a few 
words, and without comment, he set 
Mrs. Morgan’s plan for Jean before her. 

‘* Ah,” she said quickly, ‘‘ ’m glad 
of it. And you settle in Hancock ?” 

“7.” 

‘* Do you suppose Dick will sanction 
such an outlay ?” 

“Outlay? Dick?” he repeated ; 
then his face flushed. ‘‘ Oh, Dick’s gen- 
erous enough; and you must remem- 
ber, it was her father’s money, if it is 
Dick’s by law now.” 

‘True; but, Jack, she’ll draw heav- 
ily on her account if the house is fur- 
nished, and Dick’s given up the busi- 
ness. I wonder how much they have ?” 

‘* Enough to last them a lifetime. 
The old man could have retired years 
ago. His western investments alone 
bring in a fortune yearly.” 

** Well, Mrs. Dick will never stint 
herself. Young Morgan, I suppose, is 
delighted. His, however, is calf love. 
I waste no sympathy on him.” 
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“No; there is no call for it. By 
the way, is the date decided yet ?” 

“The date? Oh, for my marriage ? 
Yes ; it will be a week from Wednesday 
next.” 

‘* Indeed ? I suppose you didn’t in- 
tend to tell me till the day before. It’s 
useless to inquire if the prospect is mak- 
ing you happy. I don’t believe you 
know what such a condition of mind 
means.” 

“You think not?” <A_ peculiar 
smile animated her features. ‘It’s 
late. Come up to bed, Jack. Waking 
dreams at 1 A.M. are demoralizing. 
Come.” 

He waited until she reached the hall ; 
then he turned out the light, and they 
groped their way up together in the 
dark. Upon reaching her door she 
turned, and touched his arm. 

‘*I wish,” she whispered softly, “I 
wish with all my heart, Jack, that you 
could win her fairly. For your dear 
sake I’d help it along if—I—I could.” 

He seized her hand and carried it 
swiftly to his lips. He would have 
kissed her, but a sense of unworthiness 
swept over him. 

What a singular contradiction she 
was, after all! That moment in the 
dark atoned for her remarks in the 
library. 

Quickly the following days rushed 
by. Although her marriage was close 
at hand, no one could perceive that 
Helen was in the least excited. Her 
preparations were made so silently that 
neither Jean nor Halloway could state 
when they were begun or finished. 

Mr. Beall presented himself at regu- 
lar intervals. Halloway had long since- 
relinquished the idea of ever being able 
to like the man, and Jean’s courtesy was 
markedly that of a hostess for a guest, 
with no spice of friendly feeling pervad- 
ing it. Upon several occasions heated 
controversies had arisen between them, 
during which, it must be confessed, 
scant politeness was shown on either 
side. 

‘« You’ve made.an enemy,” Halloway 
told her, at the conclusion of one of 
these word-battles ; ‘‘ and that’s always 
a foolish proceeding.” 

‘*Rockmore Beall and I were born 
enemies,” she had retorted, ‘‘ and we’re 
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likely to die in the same frame of 
mind.” 

Rockmore Beall, however, troubled 
her very little during these last busy 
days. Without Helen, it is to be feared 
that she would have made but small 
progress in the matter of packing the 
household china and linen, a portion of 
which she decided to carry into the city 
with her. Her views on the subject of 
such arrangements were in the main 
very untrustworthy. 

The Widow Ryan and buxom Maggie 
were secured without effort, both prom- 
ising to faithfully look afjer Dr. Hal- 
loway’s needs. White Sallie formally 
changed owners. A new saddle was sur- 
reptitiously hung in the harness room 
at the stable, and thus, at last, every 
preliminary was completed. 

By Helen’s own wish, Halloway did 
not attend her marriage. She under- 
stood the character of her brother’s 
regard for her intended husband, and 
therefore decided to spare him any 
forced insincerity of congratulation. 

Jean watched her wistfully on the 
morning that she left them. 

‘‘I may never see you again,” she 
said, as they stood in the hall, while 
Halloway went to summon the carriage, 
‘‘and—and—I love you because you 
belong to Jack. We are so different, 
Helen, you and I. You could live all 
alone and be happy, but it would kill 
me. I don’t, honestly, I don’t think 
there’s a soul in the world that cares 
for me but Jack. I—lI wish you could 
get over not wanting him to. It makes 
me unhappy. If you could only under- 
stand him better, too. He’ll need some 
one after you’re gone. Suppose he 
should be ill? I should think you’d be 
glad to know he had a friend who would 
take care of him. But, of course, it’s 
useless to talk. Some day, Helen, when 
the boys are big, you’ll let them come to 
see me, won’t you? They won’t for- 
get.” 

“Yes,” said Helen, quickly, “the 
shall come. You go to Mrs. Morgan’s 
to-day, Jean ?” 

“‘This noon, yes; and to-morrow we 
all go into the city together.” 

The boys nearly suffocated her before 
Halloway could bundle them into the 
carriage beside their mother. Her eyes 
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were suffused, and she could frame no 
words of final good-by. 

Seeking the library later, she picked 
up a little white woolly lamb of Bertie’s 
that had been left behind. That lamb 
helped her to get rid of the awful lump 
in her throat. 

When Halloway returned from the 
station he found her sobbing bitterly, 
face downward on the couch, with 
Bertie’s toy under her arm. 


X. 


At the end of four months Hallowa 
decided that his settlement in Hancoc 
had been a wise move. His practice 
did not increase rapidly, but the gain, 
though slow, was a 

A pile of logs were blazing in the fire- 
place of his reception-room towards the 
close of a snowy day in February. His 
last appointment for the afternoon was 
over, and he had thrown himself wearily 
on the couch within sight of the fire. 

A wide, curtained doorway led into 
his operating room, and beyond was 
still another apartment known as the 
laboratory, one corner of which he util- 
ized as a dressing-room. 

As daylight waned, the burning logs 
cast a vivid streak of color across the 
dull-hued hearthrug. Searching in his 
breast pocket, he produced a crumpled 
telegram, and, leaning over the edge of 
the couch, allowed the firelight to illu- 
minate the message it contained : 


**Don’t come in to-night. 
you as usual on Friday. 


Will look for 
ao 


‘Don’t come in to-night.” That 
sentence had been humming in his ears 
for two . Regularly, every Tues- 
day and Friday evening during the 
winter he had spent in Fifty-second 
Street. Nothing short of physical in- 
ability to move would have kept him 
from her on those nights. He felt that 
each intervening day was only a season 
of numb waiting. By nature he was a 
a unemotional man, but with 

er he was capable of any extravagance 
of sentiment or endurance. 

If asked to describe what the winter 
had thus far been to Jean, he could 
have done it but vaguely, for the reason 
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that he had taken no part in the gayety 
which had surrounded her. She always 
retailed her experiences at some length, 
but he never seized details, and cared for 
nothing beyond the all-important fact 
that no one, as yet, had usurped his 
first place. 

Iie knew that socially she had been 
a success. He had heard Mrs. Morgan 
tell of the interest her originality ex- 
cited wherever she went. He knew that 
Helen’s old prediction that men would 
rave over her had been repeatedly veri- 
fied, but he rarely, if ever, met these 
admirers. Every time he saw her he 
scanned her face with intense anxiety, 
but aside from a certain increasing love- 
liness, born of new vivacity of expression, 
he could detect no change. Flattery 
had not hurt her. Not a shade of af- 
fectation could be discovered in her man- 
ner. The admiration of men had not 
taught her to be a coquette. She was 
as transparent, indeed, as she had ever 
been, but, though still perfectly candid 
and fearless in speech, Mrs. Morgan’s 
untiring coaching had developed a little 
native tact, and she gradually came to 
indorse the wisdom of an_ occasional 
silence. She could never be induced 
to yield her own peculiar conception of 
right, no matter how plausible the so- 
— that was brought to bear upon 
ner, but she had dropped her former 


fashion of plunging into the enemy’s 
country upon the slightest provocation. 

Halloway never realized the amount 
of entreaties that she resisted in order 
to save two nights a week for him, free 


from other engagements. Mrs. Morgan 
had used every possible argument to 
make her relinquish such a marked evi- 
dence of regard for any one man, but 
without success. Halloway’s privilege 
had continued uninterruptedly until the 
receipt of this mysterious telegram. 

**Don’t come in to-night.” Why ? 
Where was she going ? Whom was she 
to receive that he could not meet ? 
These idle, foolish questions tormented 
him. If she were ill she would want 
him, but she was never ill. Suddenly 
his gaze sought the clock. It wanted 
ten minutes to six. Hesprang from 
the couch and lighted the gas. 

He would go in to-night. Why had 
he not thought of this before? By a 
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quarter past six he had changed his 
clothes, interviewed the janitor, sent a 
message to the stable where White Sallie 
was kept during the day, and was rush- 
ing around the corner to the station. 

Somehow he had not thought to find 
Jean out, consequently, when he reached 
the house, after partaking of a hasty 
dinner, Sarah’s information that her 
mistress was not at home left him star- 
ing at her in great disappointment. A 
few questions supplied the intelligence 
that Mrs. Charteris had gone to the 
theatre. He decided to wait. Hear- 
ing voices in the front drawing-room 
he took off his coat and slipped quiet- 
ly into a small rear room, which was 
screened from the larger apartment by 
silken draperies. 

It was a dainty spot, its most pro- 
nounced adjunct, in the way of furnish- 
ing, being a broad corner seat flanked 
by two immense palms. There was a 
noticeable want of conventional order 
about the place, and a certain oddity 
displayed in the arrangement of its 
rather gorgeous belongings, but in 
Halloway’s opinion, Jean was stamped 
in the twist of every scarf and the 
ing of every chair. A tall piano lamp 
with an elaborate shade lent its soft 
light to the scene. A favorite chair of 
Halloway’s stood invitingly empty. As 
he sat down he learned, with a start of 
surprise, that he must either swing aside 
the curtains at the broad doorway and 
announce his presence, or play the un- 
desirable part of an eavesdropper. 

A moment’s attention told him that 
the voice belonged to Mrs. Lester, Jean’s 
boarder. Mrs. Lester would certainly 
give expression to no secrets in that far- 
reaching key, and he therefore con- 
cluded to sit still. It would probably 
be eleven o’clock before Jean would re- 
turn, and the hands of his watch now 
pointed to eight o’clock exactly. Rather 
a dreary interval between, but solitude 
here was quite as pleasant as solitude 
out in his own big room in South Han- 
cock. 

Stretching his limbs, he settled him- 
self comfortably in the deep chair. He 
had no intention whatever of listening 
to his neighbors’ remarks, and for some 
time the sound rose and fell without 
disturbing the train of his own thoughts. 
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It was not until Jean’s name floated in to 
him that he began to give heed, indif- 
ferently at first, and ‘then with interest 
absorbing enough to render him uncon- 
scious of his position. As Mrs. Lester’s 
words alone reached him, he guessed 
that the old lady had resorted to the 
slate which, Jean had told him, her in- 
firmity frequently made it necessary for 
her to use now in conversation. 

‘‘ Yes,” pursued that vibrant, high- 
pitched voice, ‘‘ Eva—Mrs. Morgan, you 
know—is most sincere in her affection. 
Mr. Lester and I couldn’t understand 
it at first. Oh, my dear, you should 
have seen this house last fall. It was 
weeks and weeks before she got settled, 
and then she kept buying and buying, 
and exchanging, and putting things up 
and taking things down. Mr. Charteris 
must be a millionaire many times over. 
Eva tried to check her, but it was hard 
work. Such a strange child—for she 
certainly is a child about some things, 
though Mr. Lester often tells me that 
she talks to him like an old woman. 
She has the most peculiar ideas and has 
done some of the queerest things. It 
made me very nervous at first. You 
see, I was so afraid she’d get the name 
of—of—well, not being as particular as 
she should be. Some people consider 
her remarkably handsome, while others 
think she’s merely pretty; but her 
clothes are simply magnificent. Eva’s 
been firm there, and Eva’s judgment, 
you know, in such matters is worth a 
great deal. But oh, my dear, such a 
housekeeper! there isn’t an atom of 
system in anything that’s done in this 
house. 

‘« Mr. Lester likes it. Hesmokes now 
wherever he pleases, and he does love 
to hear her sing. She has some of the 
oddest negro songs, which make him 
laugh till the tears roll down his face. 
You remember Bob’s singing—how he 
used to enjoy that? You'll like her, 
Emily, you can’t help it. No one knows 
anything about her husband except that 
she has one. She never speaks of him. 
Mr. Lester has mentioned him several 
times, incidentally, you know, but he can 
never get her to make 4 reasonable reply. 
It’s always some foolish, crazy speech that 
no one can believe she means. Eva’s 
never met him, but she says she thinks 
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they’re only separated for the time 
being. It would take me hours to tell 
om of the ludicrous things that have 

appened here this winter—mistakes 
she’s made—and yet she never strikes 
you as being an ignorant person. As 
far as books go, she’s wonderful. Mr. 
Lester says she has a remarkable mind. 
I tell Eva it’s because she’s never fed it 
onnovels. But little points of etiquette, 
you know, and all the polite little 
speeches that everybody has to make 
occasionally, she has no knowledge of, 
and simply won’t learn, in spite of all 
Eva’s urging. 

‘* Of course she’s made enemies, espe- 
cially among women. Eva says men 
can’t help forgiving her on account of 
her eyes. There is one man, some old 
friend of her husband’s, who comes to 
see her twice a week. Eva says he 
idolizes her, and she is so put out about 
it—Eva is, I mean—but Mr. Lester says 
he thinks it’s all very correct, and you 
know, my dear, what a good reader he 
is of human nature. This man I speak 
of is a very moody sort of a person, short 
and inferior-looking, too. He never 
speaks toany one but her. For my part 
I don’t understand what she sees in him, 
and Eva says the same thing. 

‘Oh, by the way, before I take you 
upstairs, I must tell you about Eva. She 
went down to Jacksonville last Satur- 
day. Her sister is worse, and sent for 
her. Beforeshe kft, she put Mrs. Char- 
teris in my charge. Eva's been so par- 
ticular about the people that come here. 
But let me tell you, Saturday night, 
Prenny and Mrs. Ames, Mr. Morgan’s 
sister, took her to some artist’s recep- 
tion. Prenny introduced her to one of 
the artists there. Sunday night—think 
of it !—he called. Monday, his mother 
presented herself, and Tuesday they 
both came and took her home with them 
to dinner. I don’t know what to do 
about it. To-night they’re gone to see 
‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,’ at Palmer’s. 
Eva would never countenance such a 
thing. Mr. Lester says, ‘Stuff and 
nonsense "—you know, my dear, how he 
talks—and declares it’s all right. Of 
course I can’t manage her ; it seems ri- 
diculous to think that she needs man- 
aging. She’s extravagantly devoted to 
Eva, but then Eva has so much tact. 
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But come, Mr. Lester will want to see 
you. I’m afraid to let him go out of his 
room. He hasn’t been down-stairs since 
Sunday. These colds weaken him so.” 

The voice ceased. Mrs. Lester was 
evidently escorting her guest up to her 
own room. Halloway’s fingers were 
stiffly grasping the arm of his chair. 
Relaxing his hold, he started mechani- 
cally to his feet. 

They had gone to Palmer’s. Without 
hesitation he got into his coat, opened 
the front door softly, and, walking 
quickly to the corner of Broadway, 
boarded a car, and was soon at the box 
office of Palmer’s Theatre. 

Thus far he had mastered but one 
idea. He wanted to see these new ac- 
quaintances. Securing a seat at the 
extreme end of the balcony, he found 
upon reaching it that the situation was 
a favorable one for obscurity. Scarcely 
looking at the stage, his gaze wandered 
over the many heads before him, and 
then riveted itself on one of the boxes 
opposite. His heart bounded. The 
box held three people. Back a little, in 
the shadow, he saw a stout woman, 
rather fancifully attired, with a pro- 
fusion of pink in her bonnet, and a face 
which, even at this distance, Halloway 
was able to affirm, beamed with the good- 
nature of a robust digestion, and a 
happy opinion of self. Nearer the front, 
with eyes fixed upon the stage, with en- 
joyment that was absorbing and elo- 
quent, sat Jean. 

For some minutes Halloway watched 
her, wondering the while if she had any 
conception of her own loveliness. Truly, 
a great transformation can be wrought 
by fine apparel, properly and seasonably 
worn. He admitted that this new ele- 
gance became her, though he could not 
have told what she had on. He only 
knew that she was a picture, artistic in 
detail and coloring, on which his eye 
loved to feast. Her position, as she sat 
half facing the stage, showed the lines 
of her slight figure. She had unques- 
tionably learned one phase of repose. 
Society, indeed, was willing to pronounce 
her manner very taking, but for one ob- 
jection—she had not yet lost her child- 
ish enthusiasm and undesirable trick of 
allowing her features to mirror the work- 
ing of an almost exhaustless fund of 
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natural emotions. Her laughter, as 
spontaneous as her tears, was _saaet dary 
ly indulged in at most improper mo- 
ments. 

By her side, Halloway saw the man 
who had awakened such uneasiness in 
Mrs. Lester’s excellent breast. Like the 
woman in the background, he was stout 
and broad-shouldered. He wore a blond 
mustache, and his crop of light hair was 
retreating from his forehead in a marked 
degree. His eyes, however, were dark, 
and contrasted oddly with his fair skin. 
Many would call him handsome. Hallo- 
way felt that he would have to get a 
closer view before he would agree to such 
a claim. 

Meanwhile, it was plainly manifest 
that the performance on the stage was 
receiving but small part of his attention. 
Halloway- himself was also unimpressed 
by Mr. Wilde’s witticisms, and was se- 
renely indifferent to Lady Windermere’s 
weal or woe. Her fateful fan might 
have been a broomstick, for all he knew 
to the contrary. 

Once or twice he observed Jean’s 
companion touch her on the arm, and 
each time he gave a glance toward the 
stage, as though he sought the reason 
for the action there ; but, as he was not 
following the play, he gleaned nothing. 

Between the acts he still sat with a 
watchful eye, but he did not intend to 
intrude his presence. He did not want 
her to know that he was there, and his 
wish was gratified. Strange as it ap- 

ared to him, the last act began, and 
1is gaze had not attracted an answering 
look. At the close of the performance 
he stood back in the aisle, and watched 
her escort wrap her beautiful opera 
cloak around her, then they were lost to 
his view. 

In the beginning he had meant to 
return to the house, but upon reaching 
the sidewalk he abandoned this inten- 
tion. For an hour or more he strolled 
aimlessly through the streets, several 
ame taking shape within his busy 

rain. He would not return to Han- 
cock without having an interview with 
Jean, and to accomplish this he must 
remain over. From her he would learn 
the name of these new acquaintances, 
and then he promised himself outside 
investigation would soon put him in 











ossession of a few facts concerning the 
lond man’s character. 

This intimacy might be the one con- 
dition needful for the success of that 
old scheme which had leaped within the 
limits of possible achievement months 
ago, in South Hancock. He shut his 
teeth hard. He would not allow the 
loathing that filled his soul to conquer. 
Evil could not touch her. He must re- 
member that. 

By ten o’clock the following morning 
Jean was surprised by a visit from him. 

«My dear Jack, nothing is the mat- 
ter, I hope ?” she cried, when he had 
been ushered into her presence. ‘‘ Oh, 
how good of you to come so early. Shall 
we stay here, or go up ? Though, wait, 
I know the piace you like,” and without 
him time to reply, she led him 


givin 

into the little room where he had sat the 
night before. ‘‘ Now, what is the mat- 
ter ?” 


‘Matter ?” he repeated, staring at 
her a trifle confusedly. ‘‘I came in last 
night, and as I wasn’t particularly busy 
to-day, I thought I’d stay over ; wouldn’t 
go back, you know.” 


** You came in last night? Do you 
mean here ?” 

<< Yes.” 

‘* Sarah didn’t tell me. How forget- 


ful she is! But, Jack, how often have 
I told you that you run a great risk 
coming when I don’t expect you? Now, 
to-night, I’ve refused three invitations 
for you.” 

** You’re certainly very good,” he put 
in, hastily. ‘‘ 1 appreciate it.” 

‘* Oh, yes, I’m sure of that. Now, if 
you want to smoke, do so. I'll have 
Sarah serve our luncheon here, so we 
can have it alone, and then, this after- 
noon, if it stops raining, we'll go for a 
tramp in the Park.” Placing both el- 
bows on the back of the rocker that she 
had drawn up to the side of her nest of 
cushions, she waited for him to speak. 
With characteristic bluntness, therefore, 
he plunged into the subject that lay up- 
permost in his mind. 

‘* Jean, who are the people you were 
with last night ?” 

“The Bernards,” she _ returned, 
eae: **T must tell you about 
them. Prenny introduced us last week, 


and it’s a case of mutual attraction. 
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Mrs. Lester is horrified at the degree of 
intimacy we’ve attained in less than a 
week, but when I like people it don’t 
take me a month to discover the fact. 
They live at the Plaza, and are very 
well off. His name is King Bernard ; 
pretty, isn’t it? Only somehow it re- 
minds me of King Canute. Well, his 
mother is Lady Margaret.” 

** English, then ?” interrupted Hal- 
loway, shifting his position in order to 
watch her better. 

‘Oh, no; .he gave her the name 
years ago in fun, and her intimate 
friends hold to it yet. She is really 
very pleasant. Prenny says his mother 
don’t like her, because she will wear of- 
fensive bonnets, but the bonnets don’t 
jar upon me. However, her son is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. I think he is the 
cleverest man I know. Just now he is 
devoting his time to painting. 

*« They live in the most sumptuous 
manner. Oh, Jack, I wish you could 
see their rooms. They’re oriental in 
tone, and simply magnificent. King 
Bernard himself is wonderfully enter- 
taining. He’s been everywhere, seen 
everything, knows everybody. His voice 
is the most musical one I ever listened 
to, so softly modulated, and with just 
enough of a drawl to be fascinating and 
keep you looking for the little pauses.” 

‘* He’s evidently used his voice a good 
deal in your few meetings,” said Hallo- 
way, shortly. ‘‘ So you like him—er— 
particularly ?” 

‘* Very particularly, and he likes me, 
too. He’s a firm believer in the law of 
attraction. Indeed, Jack, I wish you 
could hear him talk about natural laws. 
He believes that every man has his affin- 
ity in the other sex, and vice versa, and 
any severance of the current of attrac- 
tion drawing them together is a discord 
that nature punishes with heavy penal- 
ties. Sin, with him, is only want of har- 
mony with certain natural laws. Dis- 
ease is a sin ; unhappiness, the direct 
outgrowth of some infraction. We had 
a long discussion last night over Oscar 
Wilde’s play, ‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,’ 
that we went to see, you know. Lady 
Margaret says it’s dramatic, of course ; 
but no woman of Lady Windermere’s 
calibre would ever accept the overtures 
of a man like Lord Darlington ; and I 
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agreed with her. Think, Jack, she 
loved her husband devotedly, yet be- 
cause she thought him wicked she was 
willing to accept another man as a sub- 
stitute. Even an instant’s agreement to 
such a thing was dreadful. I—I would 
have wanted to cut Lord Darlington up 
in little pieces for—for daring to offer 
me such comfort !” 

“And yet,” suggested Halloway, 
‘* you’ve protested times without num- 
ber that—that affection is necessary to 
you—to your happiness.” 

**So it is, but don’t you give it to 
me? Have you ever talked to me as 
Lord Darlington talked to Lady Win- 
dermere ? Have you ever tried to take 
Dick’s place ? Have you ever made me 
uncomfortable for a single instant ? 
And yet, who could be more affectionate 
than you are? Mrs. Morgan often in- 
sinuates that you’re playing a part, 
that the affection I speak of is an utter 
impossibility ; but if a saint from heav- 
en should descend and tell me such a 
thing, I would not believe it. It would 
be equivalent to telling me that you 
were a hypocrite, a—a—bad man ; and 
to think such a thing as that, Jack, 
would kill me.” 

“*Mrs. Morgan is very worldly and 
cynical,” he faltered. ‘‘I have always 
told you that. Such women always 
know infinitely more about us than we 
know ourselves. Your faith is dearer 
to me than life, and while life lasts, I 
promise you, it sha’n’t be shaken.” 

““Oh, I know it; I believe it. It’s 
the women, Jack ; I’ll never understand 
them. Mrs. Morgan is quite as queer 
as Helen used to be in some respects, 
and I’ve met others just as unaccounta- 
ble. They say I’m strange, and have 
unusual notions; but all my vagaries, 
so-called, swelled in a lump, couldn’t 
compare with some of the artifices I’ve 
seen. And then they never take it 
kindly if you tell them what you've 
noticed. Really, Jack, I’ve had to keep 
a little set of individual cards with a 
whole series of ‘ don’ts * marked on 
them. Things not to say to certain 

eople, you know. I hate to offend 
Mrs. Morgan’s friends. Oh, how many 
of her downright clever little concilia- 
tory explanations I’ve upset unwit- 
tingly! But, oh, I forgot to tell you! 
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King Bernard is going to give me 
painting lessons.” 
~ §* What ?” 

‘* Yes ; he realizes, just as I realize, 
that it was certainly never meant that I 
should do nothing in the world. I’m 
just going to locate my talent. It may 
not lie in painting, you know ; it may 
be something quite different. He says 
my voice has rare sweetness, but no 
power. I might sing in a small room, 


but not where volume was required ; 
Every one tells me the 


and he’s right. 
same thing.” 

** What has all this to do with his 
giving you painting lessons ?” questioned 
her companion, abruptly. 

~s ole him to. He's the only art- 
ist I know well, and I assure you he’s 
quite willing. I’m going to his studio 
every Tuesday and Saturday morning. 
Lady Margaret’s going to be there, so 
Mrs. Morgan will have no occasion to 
fret. These little points of popular 
observance are perfectly nonsensical to 
me, but I observe them, because it dis- 
tresses her so when I don’t.” 

‘*T had a letter from Helen on Sat- 
urday,” said Halloway, changing the 
subject. ‘‘She wants me to come out 
there and settle.” She sprang up. 

** What ? Oh, Jack, but you won’t ?” 

**You have these new friends,” he 
explained, feebly. 

Slipping from her position by the 
window, she sat down in a low rocker 
drawn up squarely in front of him. 

**Let me look at you,” she said, 
uickly. ‘‘ Ah, you’re not in earnest. 
‘ou can’t prevaricate,- Jack, and you 
can’t tease me. However, if the day 
ever comes when you do go to Chicago 
to live, I'll go too.” 

He had not thought that his weak 
suggestion Would elicit as cheering an 
assertion as this. It remained in his 
thoughts for days, to be finally stored 
away in his memory as one more prop 
to his elaborate ‘‘ Castle in Spain.” 


XI. 


For some three weeks succeeding 
Halloway’s unexpected evening at the 
theatre he heard much of the Bernards. 
The lessons in painting were evidently 
progressing satisfactorily, for Jean was 
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Two little round heads side by side. 


beginning already to talk of future 
fame. Art, to Halloway, was about as 
intelligible as Hebrew, therefore he ac- 
cepted the pupil’s hopeful predictions, 
with the feeling that her confidence 
might be well grounded. 

Up to this time he had not met her 
new friends, but from his knowledge of 
Mrs. Morgan’s previous course with ref- 
erence to the character and standing 
of those to whom Jean was presented, 
he had reason to believe that the elder 
woman would not approve of Jean’s 
intimacy with the Bernards. A little 
trouble had supplied Halloway with 
several damaging stories of King Ber- 
nard’s many irregularities, and ques- 


tionable deeds. It made him wince to 
hear Jean speak of the man as King, 
but he offered no comment. 

As the weeks of Mrs. Morgan’s forced 
southern sojourn multiplied, Jean often 
found herself in need of a counsellor. 
Mrs. Lester was eager to advise on ev- 
ery possible occasion, but Mrs. Lester’s 
views and Jean’s views seldom coin- 
cided. 

Standing in the drawing-room win- 
dow, one blustery morning late in 
March, Jean was trying to decide 
whether to spend the forenoon with 
King Bernard at the Academy, or re- 
main at home and play chess with Mr. 
Lester. For some days back she had 
been on very familiar terms with Mrs. 
Morgan’s griffin, Impropriety. The ac- 
quaintance was ripening so fast that Mrs. 
Morgan’s letters began to trouble her, 
and she was pausing now to take a 
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The box held three people. 


review of her recent untrammelled di- 
gressions. 

She had been seen a great deal with 
King. He was entering very promi- 
nently into her plans; but he amused 
her. They could meet sympathetically 
on many topics. He was leading her 
through the fascinating maze of theo- 
sophical teachings. He fed her with 
unique ideas, that were sprouting with 
startling rapidity into settled convic- 
tions. His imagination simply could 


not ascend to heights where she could 


not follow. Her understanding was so 
thirsty for material that she was able 
to assimilate the most extraordinary 
hypothesis. Her mind was so fertile 
that the tiniest seed sown therein bore 
fruit. 

Why, she asked, should she permit 
Mrs. Morgan to tie her down to one 
narrow line of permissible actions ? Of 
course, society had certain laws to up- 
hold, but then society punished the 
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semblance of disobedience quite as 
severely as it punished an actual lapse 
on the part of its devotee. Mrs. Mor- 
gan, With all her worldly wisdom, had a 
very limited outlook. Jack, in spite of 
Helen’s influence, was much more char- 
itable. If she were laying up such a very 
heavy score of misdemeanors for society 
to eventually pass sentence upon, Jack 
would have warned her. In any case, 
she was under no obligation to society. 
Indeed, if she could only look at society 
and Mrs. Morgan as distinct and apart, 
she would not be vexed by these ques- 
tions for a single instant; but to fly in 
society’s face meant to hurt Mrs. Mor- 
gan. No; she could not do that. No 
matter how much she might be ham- 
pered thereby, society must be courted 
and cajoled into good-humor before her 
friend returned. 

She twisted a long silken tassel of the 
window drapery with impatient fingers. 
Her forehead was half puckered 
by a frown, and her lips were 
compressed. Suddenly the frown 
disappeared, the lips broke into a 
smile, and she 
darted from the 
window to 
the front 
door. 


The June twilight was fast becoming night 
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‘** Prenny, my dear boy. I’m delighted. 
Come in, come in. I’ve been very cross 
all the morning, but you’ve nothing to 
fear.” 

A moment later he followed her into 
the big, silent room. 

It was quite six weeks now since he 
had discovered another idol—a stunning 
littie girl, with china-blue eyes, and 
an adorable mouth and chin—the one 
drawback to his perfect bliss being the 
fact that the stunning little girl could be- 
come Mrs. Prentice Morgan for just the 
simple asking. There was no romance, 
no complication, nothing exciting in the 
affair ; consequently, the blue eyes were 
very blue, and the beautiful mouth very 
alluring, for her admirer’s interest to 
have survived the distractions of six 
weeks. 

At the present moment Jean’s eyes 
were exercising their usual charm. He 
never remembered having seen her wear 

light green before, 
and the long, sin- 
uous folds of her 
gown, with its 
weight of iridescent 
trimming,made her 
look like a water- 
nymph. 

Sinking lazily 
into achair, he con- 
templated his 
faultlessly attired 
feet for a second, 
and then, still 
slowly and deliber- 
ately, he took « 
telegram from his 
pocket and handed 
it to her. 

«My dear mother 
desires me to run 
down to Jackson- 
ville and take tea 

with her—but read it,” he said, 
as she eyed him rather than the 
message which he offered. 

Acting upon the suggestion, 
and mastering the few abrupt 
sentences that it contained, she 
dropped the bit of paper and 
looked at him with an expres- 
sion of comical interroga- 
tion. 

‘Of course,” she said, at 
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How many nights have | cried myself to sleep. 


last, ‘“‘she wants to about 


” 
me. 

‘* Doubtless. You occupy a niche in 
her affections, somewhere near the gov- 
ernor’s and mine.” 

With her elbow on her knee and her 
chin in her hand, she surveyed him 
with noticeable irritation. 

** You introduced me to King Ber- 
nard—what are you going to say about 
that ? Now, Prenny, you know, and I 
know, that your mother is annoyed 
because I’ve found a friend that she 
hasn’t been able to mark desirable. I 
don’t believe she knows anything about 
him, or you either ; in fact, I don’t care 
if you do. I like him, and he’s a gentle- 
man. Jack sees no harm in my liking 
him.” 

‘ Jack,” said her companion, scorn- 
fully, ‘‘ would make an excellent nur- 
sery-maid. I don’t care a rap for Jack. 
The question is this—my question, and 
the mater’s also, ten to one—are you— 
are you getting seriously interested in 
this f fascinating duffer ?” 

“You're slangy, Prenny; and you 
know I hate it. Seriously interested in 
him? Just keep on, and I will adore 
him.” 

‘Will you, indeed ?. What do you 
propose to do with Mr. C.?” 


see you 


‘‘What has Mr. C. to do 
with it ?” 

** Well, if I could be given 
the privilege of personating 
that gentleman for a few 
weeks I’m afraid he’d be in 
it, rather decidedly. But, 
Jean, nonsense aside, the ma- 
ter’s anxiety cuts me all up. 
Now, Bernard’s a jolly fellow, 
a right down good friend to 
me; but if I were you, ’d— 
V’d—look out for such folks 
as Granny Lester a little more. 
There’s a whole pack of an- 
tique dames in her set, and 
once they get at you you're 
soon left without a— well, 
you'll get roughly handled. 
Lady Margaret’s emancipated. 
She’s done everything start- 
ling, but wear trousers. You 
van never tell where Lady 
Margaret’s going to lead you, 
in a discussion or anywhere 

else. Now the mater is on—the mater 
knows all this ; consequently, she takes 
it hard, after she got you here, and 
started you so swimmingly among the 
best people, to have you go veering off 
on a side-track that’s bound to bang ° you 
against the gossips. See what I mean?” 

‘** You’re as transparent as glass,” she 
retorted, nodding her head emphati- 
cally. ‘Now, to appease these ‘an- 
tique dames,’ for whom I have no feel- 
ing whatever, I must, according to you, 
give up people forwhom Idocare. Well, 
I won't doit. Lady Margaret may walk 
down Broadway, decked in the American 
flag, if she wants to ; as for King, if you 
think he’s not fully alive to my peculiar 
position you’re mistaken. He knows I 
have a husband ¥ 

**In Europe,” supplemented her lis- 
tener, curtly; ‘‘and a husband in 
Europe is sometimes equivalent to no 
husband at all.” 

‘*Prenny, your insinuations are ex- 
ceedingly vulgar ; however, I love your 
mother.” 

“eer” 

«« And you’re going down to see her.” 

“Waar 

** And you’re going to tell her that 
I’m all right. I’ve written the assur- 
ance repeatedly, but it appears that 
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Mrs. Lester’s stories and my stories 
admit of different interpretations. Of 
course, I shall be forced to explain the 
situation to King af 

‘6 What !” 

‘‘ Yes; if you upset that chair you'll 
break the back off; I ” but her 
visitor again interposed. 

‘Wait, I don’t follow you. What 
are you going to explain to Bernard ?” 

‘What ?” she resumed, with restored 
good-nature. ‘‘ Everything. I never 


I shall 


approve of half-explanations. 
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tell him he must not ask me to go to 
the theatre with him two or three times 
a week alone; I can’t indulge in any 
more Italian dinners; his carriage is 
not to be seen before my door so per- 
petually, ete., ete. He will ask why, 
and I will tell him. Of course he’s in 
a measure to blame if people talk about 
him. As he wants to be my friend, I 
shall insist upon his becoming more 
respectable. I don’t know what he’s 
done; I tried for a full hour, yesterday 
afternoon, to get that remarkable lit- 


‘Don't imagine I'm afraid of you!” 
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tle Miss Vanderpool to tell me, but I 
couldn’t make the least sense out of 
what she said. According to her he’s a 
dreadful, a terrible, an awful man. She 
says she wouldn’t be seen anywhere with 
him for the wealth of the world—amaz- 
ing assertions, but they fall very flat, 
because she hasn’t a single fact to up- 
hold them. Maybe King will know 
what she means ; I'll ask him.” 

‘* Jean, do you want the fellow to 
think you’re an absolute and unmiti- 
gated idiot? If you don’t, then let 
his private affairs alone. I'll ease the 
mater’s mind, and assure her she hasn’t 
lost you yet.” 

‘* How long do you expect to be gone?” 
she inquired, taking mental note of the 
promises already made, with the deter- 
mination to yield no more. 

‘* A couple of weeks. If Aunt Mary’s 
on the mend, [’ll bring them both back 
with me.” 

‘‘[’m afraid you'll be scolded for 
bringing all this trouble about. When 
do you go ad 

* Thanks ; well, now, I suppose.” 

** Nonsense, I meant South.” 

** This afternoon.” 


** Well, you don’t have to go home to 


Poor Mr. Lester 
has been sitting upstairs for the last 
hour, with the chessboard before him, 
waiting for me to decide whether I'd 
play or not. Let’s go up. Come.” 

** Much obliged, but I guess not. A 
little of Uncle John goes a long way. 
No, ['ll go back. I have your promise,” 
he added, making for the door. 

‘Yes; but, Prenny, don’t be rash. 
They are still my friends, remember, 
particular friends.” 

‘Yes, but vou’re going to 
the rushing business.” 

‘* Till your mother gets back, anyway, 
but be sure and tell her that Jack is 
willing.” 

‘**She don’t look upon Jack as your 
guardian.” 

** No, but his character must speak 
for him. , She knows he’s good, in spite 
of all she says. It isn’t by what he 
says that people must judge him.” 

‘** No,” said her companion, teasingly, 
‘the mater judges him by what he 
wants to say.” 

Two or three mornings later. when 


luncheon, do you ? 


give up 
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Jean entered Bernard’s studio for her 
lesson, she saw that Lady Margaret was 
absent. It was a big room, its wealth 
of coloring fairly dazzling at the first 
glance. It was hard to believe that 
modern New York lay just beyond, ay, 
touched these four walls, that seemed 
to enclose a visible bit of the far East. 
imprisoning even the atmosphere of bar- 
baric splendor. 

Once imbued with the spirit of such 
surroundings, an imaginative person 
could be guilty of the most extravagant 
flights of fancy. Bernard himself never 
appeared the same man outside of this 
wonderful room. 

Upon seeing Jean he dropped his 
palette, and strode quickly forward. 
She removed her furs, and for some sec- 
onds jerked at her cold, gloved fingers. 

** King, where is Lady Margaret ?” 

**Consorting with the ‘grip,’ I fan- 
cy,” he replied sententiously. ‘* My dear 
child, your nose is like a cherry, and 
your lips are so stiff you can’t speak. I 
wish we could leave March and his gales 
out of the calendar. Come to the fire 
and thaw.” 

“Tm not cold, only my hands. Is 
Lady Margaret really ill ?” 

‘** Honestly ill. Come, sit down. I 
won't detain you for a lesson, but talk 
to me a little.” 

Disposing of a pile of papers, he 
jerked forward an upholstered seat, and 
placing it within a few feet of the fire. 
stood over it, waiting for her to accept 
his invitation. 

Could Halloway have seen him in this 
light, he would have added some years 
to his estimated age. In early life his 
face must have been remarkable for its 
delicate refinement ; his features, even 
yet, were fairly womanish in contour, 
but too much flesh had supplied an ele- 
ment of coarseness impossible to get over. 

Seating herself, Jean toyed with her 
gloves, till the rather awkward silence 
was broken by her companion taking a 
place by her side, and saying : 

** You have something on your mind ; 
what is it ?” 

‘‘My mind is burdened indeed,” she 
returned quickly. ‘* And since a goodly 
part of the burden is of your creating, 
I’m going to share with you. King, 
people are talking about me.” 











” Indeed ? Then you ought to be 
happy.” 

‘* No, no; 1 mean they’re talking un- 
pleasantly. Probably you know all 
about it, because, if public opinion goes 
for anything, they’ve also talked about 
you. 

**‘T know it. I’ve always been be- 
comingly grateful that my simple affairs 
were considered of so much moment.” 

‘You don’t understand me at all. 
They don’t praise you, they don’t ap- 
prove of you, and they don’t approve 
of my liking you.” 

«« By ‘they,’ Isuppose you mean Mes- 
dames Morgan and Lester ?” 

* Partly ; but, King, I must say, I 
know they’re correct to a certain extent. 
You’ve earned a name for yourself ; for 
Mrs. Morgan’s sake, I don’t want one like 
it. However, I’ve found that it’s utterly 
useless to talk to people ; you’ve got to 
act. I used to think till I came to New 
York that the mere fact of people know- 
ing that I had a husband made it all 
right, but it seems to have just the con- 
trary effect. Dick Charteris’s simple 
existence has made a great many inno- 
cent things all wrong.” 

** Are you quite sure you know what 
you do mean ?” he asked, repressing a 
smile. ‘‘ For a young woman who has 
flaunted her independence as emphati- 
cally as you have, it strikes me you are 
retreating under the cloak of conven- 
tionality very ingloriously. Has Mrs. 
Morgan revised her code, and am I one 
of the amendments ? ,, Honestly, I don’t 
gather your meaning.’ 

**Oh, King, yes, you do. You know, 
I’m fond of you, but I’m also fond of 
her. I don’t want to displease and 
annoy her. As I said before, I under- 
stand how she feels. She knows you’re 
not regarded as a good man. It is 
natural that she a fear your in- 
fluence. Probably she thinks, if you 
haven’t already made love to me, you 
will. According to some people, that is 
your main business in life. It would be 
folly for me to tell her that you don’t 
desire to be anything but my friend ; 
she wouldn’t believe it. It isn’t that 
she considers me so surpassingly attrac- 
tive ; it’s a very curious, and to her 
almost inevitable sequence, to certain 
conditions. I don’t think there ever 
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was a woman born into this world as 
ignorant of these things as she believes 
me to be. She’s told me so, repeatedly. 
She even takes exception to Jack— 
Dr. Halloway, you know; but then 
Jack r 

‘*Ts a good man,” he said, infinitely 
amused. ‘‘ You’re getting out of the 
fog a little, let me help you. One of 
two things, I clearly perceive, must 
happen ; I must either reform or you’re 
going to cut me.” 

‘“T’m not going to cut you, neither do 
ITexpect you to reform. The whole 
matter resolves itself into the simplest 
of intentions. I’m not going to see you 
anywhere alone. I’m not going to the 
theatre with you, and when you come to 
call you must bring Lady Margaret with 
you; all of which, you understand, is 
done for Mrs. Morgan’s sake. For my 
own part, I don’t stand in the least fear 
of you.” 

** Presumably not. It would be a 
rare victory for any man to make you 
afraid of him. What course did your 
husband take ?” 

‘*T was a child when I was married, 
and children are easily intimidated.” 

** Were you very much in love ?” 

**So much that I was not happy till 
the Atlantic rolled between us. Oh, 
King, how silly this is. Do you expect 
truthful answers to such personal ques- 
tions ? Speaking of my husband, how- 
ever, reminds me. He is to return now 
shortly. I had a letter this morning.” 

**Indeed ? Will he remain ?” 

‘‘With me, I suppose you mean. 
People have doubtless told you that we 
are not the most congenial couple in 
the world—more of what Mrs. Morgan 
calls my undesirable loquacity. They 
wouldn't have known, you know, if 1 
hadn’t dilated on the fact.” He looked 
at her critically. 

‘*Mrs. Morgan’s extreme solicitude 
has some foundation then, after all,” he 
said, finally. ‘If you don’t love him, 
she wisely infers that the day must come 
when -you will find some one else. It’s 
a domestic tragedy that she seeks to 
avert, not merecomment. I feel highly 
complimented that her anxious eye has 
fallen upon me. I wish my own vision 
was no Clearer. It would be an enticing 
dream.” 
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‘*What would? Certainly, you are 
obscure now; but you understand me, 
don’t you? ‘There need be no more 
trouble about it. Really, King, I never 
liked you so well before.” 

He thought of this speech after she 
lefthim. Without exception, Mrs. Dick 
Charteris was the most original specimen 
of womankind that he had ever met. 
During the first half-hour of their ac- 
quaintance he had considered her crude 
and unsophisticated to the extent of 
being absolutely uninteresting. Her 
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retract, and order her actions by Mrs. 
Morgan’s standard, could, with small 
difficulty, be combated. Mrs. Charteris 
had no knowledge whatever of ambus- 
vades. 

An element cf secrecy in their meet- 
ings would give them increased flavor. 
Mr. Charteris’s presence also would add 
zest to the affair. On the whole, the 
acquaintance promised much for the 
future. He told himself that such a 
woman as Jean Charteris could keep his 
love alive for some time. 


“Oh, Jack, tell him—tell him everything.” 


eyes alone had awakened a desire to 
assist Mrs. Morgan in the matter of 
overcoming this crudeness. 

He had laid himself out to fascinate 
her, trying, in turn, all his customary 
lines of attack, appearing in a hundred 
different moods, and playing his whole 
repertory of parts ; but at the end of four 
weeks she still baffled him. 

He realized that he could lead her 
into all manner of compromising situa- 
tions. She was willing to join in any 
escapade that promised excitement. He 
knew that her sudden determination to 


~ 
XII. 


It would be rather difficult, perhaps, 
to enter into Dick Charteris’s feelings 
on the evening that found him back 
again in New York and on his way to 
seek his wife. 

Sarah’s good-natured Irish face broad- 
ened consciously when she admitted him. 
Mrs. Charteris, she had been commis- 
sioned to tell him, was engaged in the 
drawing-room. Would he kindly ex- 
cuse her for a few moments ? Somewhat 
surprised at this message, he followed, as 














Sarah forthwith led him up the hand- 
some stairway and indicated that he was 
expected to enter the front room. 

Once alone, he began to examine the 
place in open-eyed astonishment. It 
was a square apartment papered in 
delicate green felt. Fine etchings and 
engravings crowded the wall. Bits of 
carved ivory, bronze, shell, and: brass, 
rare china and wrought silver, weighted 
the cabinets, shelves, and small tables 
scattered everywhere. High - je 
Eastern rugs covered the floor. slow 
fire was burning in the grate, the red 
light shining through a Watteau-painted 
screen of fine glass. A large lamp, with 
the most dainty concoction of yellow 
roses and lace as a shade, stood near an 
open piano. One side of the room was 
fairly filled by an enormous divan, over 
which was strewn a score of downy pil- 
lows. A tea table, with the frailest and 
prettiest of tea services, was stationed 
close by. 

To him the room was an unqualified 
wonder, when he remembered whose 
taste it was that had planned it. The 
minutes that she kept him waiting for 
her were minutes of consuming impa- 
tience. He assured himself that he was 
prepared for almost anything now, and 
yet, when she did come, when he caught 
the first glimpse of her as she pushed 
aside the heavy portiére and entered, he 
drew a short, quick breath of surprise, 
and took a step forward. 

She was dressed in a trailing gown of 
soft white material, made with huge bil- 
lowy sleeves, and clinging in graceful 
folds to her slender, willowy figure. 
The style was becomingly simple, the 
dead white unrelieved by any color. 
Her hair, waving thickly back from her 
forehead, was held in a loose knot by a 
massive gold dagger. 

From the crown of her head, how- 
ever, to the toes of her little swéde slip- 
pers, he devoured her with his eyes. 
He knew that she had greeted him, 
he knew that he had held her hand for 
a brief instant in his own, but he could 
not have repeated a syllable of what she 
had said. It was her smile—that flash 
of friendliness quite unembarrassed and 
quite devoid of any special pleasure—it 
was her manner, as she sank down in a 
chair facing the fite, that amazed him 
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and made him stumble over the shortest 
answers to her questions. 

Never before had he seen her eyes as 
bright or as beautiful ; never before had 
he seen that glow of color in cheeks and 
lips ; never before had he seen he small 
hands as white or as still ; never before 
had he heard her address him in just 
that tone of apparently unconscious yet 
perfectly polite indifference. 

Of course, she knew that he was 
watching her. Not a glance of his 
dark eyes escaped her notice, though 
their steady gaze, the surprise in them 
kindling fast into hearty admiration, 
did not disturb her serenity in the 
least. 

“*T suppose you have dined ?” she re- 
marked, at length. 

“* Yes,” he said, having followed her 
example and seated himself; ‘‘ we got in 
at four o’clock this afternoon. I went 
to the Hoffman House and left my 
traps.” 

“* Indeed ?” she said, shortly. ‘‘ No 
doubt you'll have them sent out to the 
house.” 

‘‘Out to the house?” he repeated. 
“‘T had an idea I'd have them sent up 
here.” 

‘‘Here? Is that so? I haven’t con- 
sidered it. Your traps are related to 
you, and——” 

‘*T’ll stay where they’re located,” he 
interposed hastily. ‘‘ But speak plainly. 
Is it your wish that we run separate 
establishments? I haven’t a notion of 
your feelings now. Last spring things 
were—were—different.” 

**Quite different,” she put in, de- 
cidedly. 

“Yes, of course,” he continued, 
growing bolder as he saw her smile—that 
rare, provoking, tantalizing smile which 
was beginning already to turn his head. 
‘* But you are my wife, Jean. I never 
treated you badly. I mean, I never 
abused you. I mean, I’d been tremen- 
dously good to you had you permitted 
me. Let’s settle the whole business. 
My crime, to start out with, as clearly 
as I have ever been able to understand, 
was that I took you at your word and 
married you. Any subsequent short- 

comings you—you——” 

“‘T provoked. I know. Go on,” she 
urged cheerfully. 
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** Well, I don’t think many would 
blame me for misdemeanor number 
one, to look at you this moment ; as for 
the rest—come, Jean, accept the unal- 
terable, and be reconciled.’ 

‘*T am reconciled,” she answered ; 
‘fully reconciled. Last spring—how- 
ever, it’s scarcely necessary to talk of 
last ne Of course, you don’t un- 
derstand how I felt then, and, what is 
more, you never will understand ; but 
that is all over. I know I was a dread- 
ful person to live with. It became bur- 
densome even to myself after a while. 
I don’t want you to think that I changed 
because you designed that I should, and 
provided the means to work the trans- 
formation. Fifty Helens would have 
left me just the same, if I hadn’t de- 
sired, for my own sake, to spread out a 
little. I’m not in the least like Helen, 
however ; so you see the change, after 
all, is only on the surface. As you 
would look at it, I’m not any more rea- 
sonable now than I was then. At that 
time my defiance took the form of much 
sputtering and spite ; the chances are, 
I would trouble you infinitely more 
now, because I’d have a hundred ways 
of making life a burden to you to-day 


where I only had ten then. Civilization 
gives me weapons. See ?” 

‘“No; I don’t see,” he persisted, un- 
consciously moving his chair a trifle 


closer to hers. ‘‘To hear you talk, 
any one would think I was a perfect 
brute. Great Scott! I had to—to cor- 
rect you. I had to make — er — sug- 
gestions——” 

«*And impose commands,” she put 
in for him. ‘‘ Certainly, you were not 
a hard taskmaster, Dick, but you were a 
blundering one.” 

‘*Perhaps. My successors haven't 
blundered, though, nor their pupil 
either,” he insinuated, in a lower tone. 

“‘Of course, you mean about my 
house. What do you think of it ?” 

‘* It’s fine, and it seems to suit you, 
what is more. I think Jack wrote you 
rented it furnished. I suppose, though, 
all these knick-knacks are yours ?” 

‘* All of them,” she replied, glancing 
about the room; ‘‘and much of the 
furniture here and down-stairs too. 
This is a private sitting-room—a place 
for small gatherings. I have another 


iano in the drawing-room, as Mrs, 
Morgan will term what is nothing more 
than a large reception-room. My friends 
say I’m extravagant, but what is money 
for if not to spend ? I fancy you’ve not 
denied yourself.” He colored at her 
words. 

‘The trip wasn’t as expensive as you 
may think. Heaven knows, I don’t 
care a continental what you’ve spent. 
We’ve plenty to live on, and live well; 
but, as I said before, I’m a little curious 
to get at what you intend todo. For 
instance, this summer we can’t—or, at 
least, we don’t—want to stay here later 
than the first of May. I suppose your 
lease runs out then.” She looked at 
him deliberately for a moment before 
replying. 

““We?” she said, pointedly. ‘I’m 
afraid a ‘ we’ at the head of this house 
would not add to its attractiveness, and 
this house isattractive. I am beginning 
to believe that a great many people look 
— you as a myth, and if they do, 
why not keep the relationship vague ? 
You like to travel. Why don’t you go 
to California? Then, next winter, try 
China and Japan? You are the idlest 
man God ever allowed to live. Suchan 
existence would suit you, wouldn’t it? 
You needn’t be concerned about me. 
This time next year I may be at the 
Antipodes sapell Wouldn’t it be 
amusing if some day we should run 
across each other in the streets of, say, 
Hong Kong? I would explain to my 
friends, ‘In America that young man 
passes for my husband ;’ and you would 
say to your travelling cronies: ‘Ah, 
we Americans know how to take life 
easy. That young woman we just 
passed is my wife. I haven’t seen her 
for a year, and yet we’re on the most 
amicable terms.’ ” 

As the significance of her astounding 
words dawned upon him, he was for the 
moment stricken almost dumb. Could 
this be the child that he had married ? 
the wife that had driven him well-nigh 
distracted in the past by her perversity ? 
Changed he had hoped to find her, but 
not to such a startling extent. He had 
not deemed it possible that she could so 
improve in appearance, but he knew 
now that it had been a contrite, affec- 
tionate little wife that he had thought 
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and wished to find ; knew now that he 
had been picturing avery different scene 
from this, when they shouid come to- 
gether again, after their separation, and 
after Jack and Helen had restored her 
mental equilibrium, and educated her 
judgment. In the anticipated meeting 
he had seen himself pressing upon her 
forgiveness and reassurance. e had 
seen her shy and loving, happy over his 
return. He had heard her brokenly 
explain why she had not written to him, 
and why she had abused him in the 
first months of their marriage. 

All this had lain dimly in expectation. 
The awakening was a shock. Her in- 
dependence, her extraordinary settle- 
ment of their future course, bewildered 
him ; but the indifference of her attitude 
aroused interest that she had never be- 
gotten heretofore. 

He felt that he was being very badly 
treated ; but the sensation of personal 
injury was losing its original element of 
good-natured pity for the little girl who 
had defied his authority earlier in their 
acquaintance. Perhaps she read this in 
his expression, for, as he lapsed finally 
into sulky silence, she became more ani- 
mated than ever. Bending nearer, she 


studied his face critically. 
** You’ve changed, I think,” she re- 


marked, thoughtfully. ‘‘ I remember I 
used to think your eyes very fine, and 
your nose—why, Dick, I never knew 
your nose had a bump on it ; and your 
mustache—what have you done to it ? 
It—it is falling out, isn’t it? I sup- 
pose, though, it’s contrast and compari- 
son. I’ve seen so many handsome men 
this winter.” 

“* Doubtless,” he agreed, shifting his 
position. ‘‘ But, by George! if my 
nose is faulty, yours isn’t.” 

“No,” she said, opening a big fan of 
white feathers and swaying it to and 
fro ; ‘‘ people are ready enough to en- 
large upon my good points. I’m very 
well acquainted with them. One’s mir- 
ror, however, is more truthful than 
one’s friends or admirers—almost as 
truthful as you used to be ; so compli- 
ments and flattery have to pass before 
that before they are accepted.” 

‘*T suppose they do tell you a great 
deal of nonsense ; these handsome men, 
for instance.” 
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‘* They certainly do, but it is kind 
nonsense. However, while I have any 
number of acquaintances, I have but 
two or three friends, and they are men. 
I get along infinitely better with men. 
I don’t understand women, and they 
don’t like me. Helen didn’t approve 
of me last summer ; if she could have 
seen me this winter I suppose she would 
have shuddered at my many, many s0- 
called indiscretions. There is one man 
I know very well—a Mr. King Bernard, 
an artist. If I tell you that Prenny 
Morgan calls him a great ‘ swell,’ you 
will probably understand what kind of 
aman he is. He’s here half the time. 
He was here last night. I really think 
he’s rather annoyed at the thought of 
your return. He says so many very 
young men make a yoke of matrimony. 

told him there was no danger of that 
being done, because yokes are double, 
and the metaphor would suggest that I 
carry the other side, in which case the 
yoke would be splintered in short order. 
I told him we could live very well with- 
out seeing much of each other, and he 
said it was all right, if I would accord 
him the privilege of cheering me up in 
between.’ 

**Cool, by Jove!” muttered Dick, 
eying her closely; but though he 
searched her face, with a strange sense 
of fear beginning to oppress him, he 
inwardly confessed that it had lost none 
of its former innocence. 

It was a feature of his impetuous nat- 
ure to be quickly stirred by new emo- 
tions. He had whispered words of love 
to more than one woman during his 
bachelorhood, but these same words had 
never sprung from feelings very ~— 
Women had never repulsed him. He 
had never in all his life before been 
made to tinderstand that his society 
was not especially desirable, until this 
audacious young woman, his wife, un- 
blushingly intimated that it had small 
worth in her eyes. 

She had appeased his vanity far more 
by cordial hatred, since he was one of 
those men who confidently believe that 
a woman’s hate, where a man is con- 
cerned, is oftenest but another name for 
love. This serene indifference bewil- 
dered him. 

‘No wonder Helen don’t approve of 
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you if you allow men to talk to you in 
that strain,” he continued, as she was 
silent. ‘‘ You should have — should 
have ordered him off at once.” 

‘Ordered him off? Not for the 
world! I like him to talk to me 
that way. It shows that he is inter- 
ested in me. Even Jack, dear old con- 
servative Jack, is delighted that I have 
such a distinguished friend. I don’t 
believe you ever knew suchaman. You 
would never attract a mind like his; 
you could meet him intelligently on so 
few subjects. King uses his intellect. 
He don’t allow it to rust out. It would 
take months for him to tell a tithe of 
what he knows, while you could be 
sounded in a single interview. I think 
it very probable that in his previous ex- 
istence he was a great philosopher. He 
acknowledges it himeel.” 

‘Indeed ? Well, it’s pretty plain that, 
this trip, he’s an out-and-out scamp. 
*Pon my word, I thought you had more 
sense than to let any one bulldoze you 
with such rot.” 

‘*T suppose you mean that theoso- 
phy is rot. However, I would no more 


talk theosophy with you than I would 


discuss the higher sciences with a brag- 
gart schoolboy. It simply couldn't 
take root. There isn’t room. Little 
ideas are very spreading, and your 
mind’s not an elastic‘one. No, King’s 
friendship is a very great compliment. 
I’ve given him a place next to Jack. 
Jack appeals to my heart. Jack is the 
sort of a man who makes you talk about 
yourself. Jack is interested in every- 
thing connected with yourself; the 
dearest fellow in the world to think 
aloud before. You don’t have to choose 
your words or your ideas. Jack has 
pieced out all manner of jumbles, 
and at the right moment is always 
ready with his soft word of sympathy. 
But King, he pricks > | intellect ; he 
arouses my controversial spirit. It is 
all fire and sparkle and delicious argu- 
ment.” 

‘Hold on a bit. Perhaps you'll have 
the goodness to tell me where I come 
in.” 

““You, Dick ? I was speaking of my 
friends. You are notafriend. ‘There 
is a bond between us that must be con- 
sidered, of course ; but I will tell you 
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how King looks at matrimony, particn- 
larly in such a case as ours. He says 
that to hundreds and hundreds of in- 
telligent mismated couples it is merely 
a great airy bubble floating through the 
social firmament, to be seen of men, but 
full of emptiness; blown into visible 
shape by various circumstances, wafted 
along and kept moving by the strong 
breath of accepted social laws, but sub- 
ject to sudden rueful collapses. That’s 
the phase you and I, as one, embody. I 
wont let it collapse, however, if you 
don’t, but i 

‘‘' Thanks,” he retorted. ‘‘ Bear in 
mind the bubble is on your side. Non- 
sense, Jean, this thing’s got to be set- 
tled. You have nothing against me; 
what reason will you give for not living 
with me? People always question and 
say ugly things about a couple who 
fight shy of each other, as you appear 
to advocate our doing.” 

‘*T have no wish to fight shy of you,” 
she said, staring absently at the firelight 
through the screen. “If I’m not mis- 
taken you were only too anxious to do 
something like that a yearago. What 
reason have I to assume that you have 
other inclinations now? If we went 
back to South Hancock together, you 
would no longer feel it incumbent upon 
you to map out my day’s occupation or 
try to regulate my wardrobe or my 
—_ You would be rejoiced to find 
that I have buried my old gowns with 
Becky’s memory ; but on the other hand, 
I’m quite as fond as ever of having my 
own way, as I told you just now ; so as 
our ways clashed in the past, they’d clash 
in the future, whether the bone of con- 
tention was gowns and hoydenish pro- 
clivities or-——” 

“I’m not jesting,” he interposed, 
angrily. 

**Nor I, I assure you ; but it is utter 
folly for you to fancy that we could be 
happy together. In feeling, ideas, likes, 
dislikes, purposes, everything, we’re as 
far apart as the poles. I was wofully 
ignorant of—of—many things when I 
married you. As I was entirely friend- 
less you—you—became a sort of com- 
posite Mac and Becky and every inani- 
mate thing I’d ever loved and been torn 
away from. When you dissolved into 
yourself I—I didn’t like you. It is my 
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nature to draw a sharp division between 
what I like and what I don’t like. I 
can’t help it because you’re on the wrong 
side, but I certainly don’t intend to be 
burdened with you because a minister 
said some words over us, and we both 
made a few irrational promises, quite in 
the dark as to whether they lay in our 
power to keep or not. It’s absurd on 
the face of it. I promised to obey, and 
I never obeyed any one in my life. You 
promised to love and cherish, and—and 
you don’t know what such a thing 
means. ‘There’s plenty of money, so we 
can each do as we please. Do you un- 
derstand me ?” 

“No!” he exclaimed, rising and 
striding back and forth before her. 
“You don’t know yourself what you 
mean; at least, you don’t appear to 
know that it’s all arrant nonsense, your 
argument. You thought you’d settle 
matters when you took this house. 
Now I see why you didn’t write to 
me.” 

**T did write to you.” 

“Once, the rest were duplicates ; but 
I put up with that whim. I knew from 
Jack what you were doing. Now you 
say we’re to live apart, simply because 


you think I’m not in sympathy with 
you and might hamper your freedom. 
I would object to other men making 


love to you. By Jove! when I think 
that they doubtless have already, I——” 

**Of course,” she interjected, ‘‘ I ex- 
pected that suspicion. it’s like you. 
It don’t trouble me, however, in the 
least. I consider myself absolutely 
free——” 

“What ?” 

‘*To do as I please, but you are not 
to infer that my liberty of action is to 
include a lover. How could I have a 
lover while you live? What would I 
do with him? What could I promise 
him? You are young and perfectly 
well. I don’t know any unprincipled 
men. My friends understand me.” 

‘‘Do they, indeed ?. Great Cesar’s 
ghost, I wish I did! These dear 
friends must think you’re an odd char- 
acter. Some day you'll get hold of a 
poor devil who won’t be pushed into 
this platonic atmosphere—you'll have 
your hands full then,” 


“You don’t frighten me. Do you 
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know, it’s after ten o’clock. Are you 
going to—to stay all night ?” 

As he nodded she closed her fan and 
was about to rise, when he bent and laid 
his hand on her shoulder. Upon his 
face lay a look that she had never seen 
there in the past. His voice was low, 
but its tone thrilled her. A half-fright- 
ened expression crept into her eyes as 
she shrank away from him. 

‘* You shall have your own way now,” 
he said ; “‘ I won’t trouble you to the ex- 
tent of—of having the same roof cover 
us for—for a time, any way. After 
awhile I’ll force you to acknowledge 
that I’m worth something, worth listen- 
ing to, worth believing. Don’t be 
afraid of me. Good heavens! To 
think I can’t touch you.” 

Rising hastily, she stood for a moment 
irresolute in the middle of the floor ; 
then she slowly approached the chair 
again and leaned one arm on its back. 

“*Don’t, I beg of you, don’t imagine 
that I’m afraid of you,” she began, 
meeting his ardent gaze unflinchingly. 
‘Tm not afraid, only—only you set 
my teeth on edge. I don’t mind Jack 
holding my hand for an hour, but you 
—oh, the idea of thinking of living 
with you when such a slight familiarity 
is objectionable! I can only remain 
neutral when there is ample space be- 
tween us.” 

He was growing angry again, there- 
fore he did not trust himself to say 
more. 

‘‘ Well,” she remarked, turning to 
close the piano, ‘‘ I’m going to bed. I 
think Sarah has left the gas burning in 
the upper hall, but you’d better take a 
match. Sarah’s memory is not her 
strong point. Your room is just over 
this. Do you want anything ?” 

“‘ Thanks, no; my satchel’s there on 
the chair.” 

as suppose Jack wrote you about the 
Lesters ? ’ 

**T think he did ; yes.” 

‘‘ They have the room in the rear of 
yours. [I believe the old lady snores— 
Sarah says she does—so you'll under- 
stand.” 

** Are you on this floor alone ?” 

‘Quite alone,” she said, giving him 
some matches. ‘‘ Good night.” 

Thus dismissed, he found his way up- 
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stairs, and struck alight. Closing his 
door, he threw himself down on a chair 
by the window, and, for the first time 
in years, forgot to smoke. 

{is emotions were various. <A sense 
of wounded vanity was the most pro- 
nounced in the beginning, ?_—~ ; but 
jealousy crept in, too—the attendant 
upon an unexpected eager, — 
longing to take that little white-robed 
figure in his arms, and compel her to 
admit that he was more to her than this 
King Bernard, or Jack, or any of the 
= whom she appeared to like so 
well. 

It was ridiculous that he should 
humor her to the extent of really leav- 
ing her alone again. She was his wife. 
She belonged to him. He had never 
done anything to forfeit the exercise of 
his lawful authority over her ; he could 
make her live with him—but he shrank 
from any attempt to settle the question 
that way. He would be very patient, 


he decided finally. Not a link of the 
chain which bound her to him should 
she feel until its pressure would be wel- 
comed. 

How tantalizing she was, but how 


enchanting! What a tide of daring, 
inconsistent, audacious arguments she 
had advanced! He told himself that 
she would always be one too many for 
him. 

Sitting there, musing well on to mid- 
night, he planned a course of action. 
The following morning he would devote 
to business. He was a little curious to 
know how much she had spent during 
his absence. Previous to leaving home 
he had deposited a goodly sum in the 
Hancock bank, convenient for her use. 
Probably, upon removing to New York, 
she had changed the account to a city 
bank. He did notknow. He wasonly 
aware that it had met every require- 
ment, since she had solicited no more. 
He did not intend to ask her. He 
hugged the thought that the day could 
not be far distant when she would be 
forced to bring up the subject herself, 
from grim necessity. 

Meanwhile, he would interview a 
friend in the Hancock bank and get 
an inkling of her summer expenditures. 
He wanted to see Jack, and the latter’s 
new quarters. He wanted to thank 
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him for his kindness to Jean. Until it 
was time for her to give up the house 
here, he would simply drift about. 

A heavy, cold rain storm set in towards 
morning, and daylight dawned dull and 
gray through the steady downpour. 

Seeking the room immediately be- 
neath his own, Dick found that it was 
empty. Jean’s voice, floating up to him 
from the hall below, started him right 
at last, and he entered the drawing- 
room to find her laughing gayly with 
an old gentleman, whom he took to be 
Mr. Lester. 

As they passed through the hall tow- 
ards the dining-room, her glance fell 
upon his satchel, near the hat-rack. 

“Tm going out to see Jack this 
afternoon,” he explained. 

“‘Areyou? That’sright. Jack wants 
to see you.” 

“* Much more than you did ; but I’m 
coming back.” 

“Yes? Don’t try to talk to Mrs. 
Lester, Dick, she can’t hear you.” 

And that was the extent of their con- 
versation alone, for when he rose from 
the table to go she told Sarah to get 
him an umbrella, allowing him with a 
most indifferent hand-shake to take 
himself out of her presence, with no 
question as to when he expected to visit 
her again, no word of interest as to 
where he would stay, or what were his 
plans. As far as he could perceive, 
these were particulars which gave her 
no concern whatever. 


XIII. 


RAIN—it seemed as though the heav- 
ens must be empty. All the hills in 
Hancock and vicinity were being washed 
and gutted in a fashion perilously de- 
structive to safe wheeling. From Hal- 
loway’s own windows a small view of 
this operation could be obtained. For 
fully twenty minutes he had stood gaz- 
ing at the rills of water eddying round 
the curbstones. 

Once he fancied he heard footsteps 
in the corridor, and he turned sharply, 
but the sound died away. “Where was 
his self-control? His boasted will- 
power ? With a grim smile he crossed 
the room, and took from a hanging cab- 
inet a decanter of whiskey and a glass. 
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This would steady him. An hour 
more, at most, and unless his calcula- 
tions went astray, Dick would come. 
Seizing a new review he tried to read, 
but the words carried no meaning 
whatever. For the hundredth time he 
went over his premeditated line of 
conduct, concluding with the same 
query, How would itend ? How would 
it end ? 

With a start, he suddenly leaped to 
his feet. He had heard a step, and in 
another instant Dick, and a very wet 
umbrella, confronted him. The greet- 
ing on both sides was somewhat inco- 
herent. Dick’s tongue, however, rever 
for long refused to perform its natural 
function, so he burst into further speech 
with the words : 

‘* Jack, old boy, how are you? Just 
the same, not a day older. Here, take 
this confounded thing. I’m soaked, 
but no matter. I’m mist-ified by more 
things than the weather. You think 
I’m drunk, probably,” he cried, half- 
hysterically, sitting astride of one of 
Halloway’s straight-back chairs, and 
raising his hand to give force to his 
utterances, ‘“‘ but the—money! I just 


saw Gaynor at the bank. It’s all in- 


tact! Every blessed dollar! My head’s 
spinning like a top. For God’s sake, 
Jack, what’s up now ?” 

‘* All in the bank, you say,” repeated 
Halloway, with white, stiff lips. ‘‘ The 
money you placed there for her last 
spring ?” 

“Yes, I tell you, every cent. Great 
Cesar! what has she lived on? A 
pretty penny’s gone into that house 
alone. Now, if you know anything 
about this, don’t mince matters. I—lI 
can stand it, only, by Jove! old fellow, 
you haven’t been very generous to let it 
go on under your nose and not have 
given me an inkling. I——” But 
Halloway interrupted. 

“It is for you to speak plainly. 
What are your suspicions? What do 
you think I’ve withheld from you? 
You—you have seen her ?” he added, 
with a visible effort at self-control. 

“Yes; last night. She’s changed. 
Great Scott! I didn’t believe a woman 
could change like that ina year. She 
knocked me all out. I was ready to 
worship her by nine o’clock, but I 
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wasn’t permitted to more than look at 
her saucy face.” 

** Did—did you speak to her of—of 
money ?” questioned Halloway, still in 
the same low, tense tone. 

‘* No; I didn’t want to. I thought 
I’d see Gaynor first. Jack,” he went 
on, wistfully, ‘‘ you’ve always been good 
tome. The scrapes I’ve squirmed out 
of heretofore have been jokes compared 
to this. What the devil am I to think ? 
You’ve got a good clear head, here are 
the facts: for the past ten months she’s 
been living like a princess, and I flat- 
tered myself that I was footing the 
bills. It turns out that some other fel- 
low’s usurped my privilege. It isn’t 
you. Great Heavens! I wish it was you. 
Now, who is it, and what’s been his 
motive ? A man don’t open his pocket- 
book to such an extent for nothing.” 

“No,” said MHalloway, shortly, 
‘‘you’re right, he don’t; but, Dick, 
you'll have to go to her. Remember, 
she’s—she’s had other advisers besides 
me. When she went to New York 
I stayed here. It is true, I saw her 
often, I a 

‘* But you are too much of a dreamer, 
too much of the sort who believe all 
women angels,” interrupted Dick. 
‘*She could have hoodwinked you, 
doubtless, had she set out to, but I 
can’t believe it. She’s little more than 
a child, or was in the summer—they 
shoot into women like mushrooms. 
This artist, Bernard, what kind of a 
fellow is he? She made some very 
strange assertions last night, in which 
he figured. Great Scott! am I to be 
fooled in as barefaced a fashion as this ? 
Do you know the fellow ?” 

‘*No,” said Halloway, rising and 
cramming a fresh log on the fire. “I 
never met him.” 

**Is he well fixed ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

** How old ?” 

‘* Perhaps thirty-five, perhaps forty.” 

‘* If he’s there so much, how happens 
it that you haven’t seen him ?” 

‘She hasn’t known him all winter.” 

*‘ Ah,” said Dick, jerking out the 
bottom of his wet and muddy trousers. 
** Now for another fact. Gaynor says 
that up to October 1st she had drawn 
four thousand dollars. When she left 
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South Hancock she took the whole ac- 
count to a city bank. February 15th 
every dollar of the four thousand was 
returned, together with the whole of 
the original deposit.” 

Halloway leaned heavily against the 
table. 

‘‘ February 15th ?” he said, a little 
unsteadily. ‘‘She came out here on 
that date with Mrs. Morgan. I remem- 
ber she left us and went over to the 
bank—I-——” 

‘‘It’s as clear as daylight,” cried 
Dick, with eyes gleaming with anger ; 
‘‘he’s the scoundrel! But of all the 
insane freaks! Why does he go back 
and pay her expenses for eight months 
before she knew him? By Jove, Jack, 
he’s—he’s sort of supported the family. 
No doubt a whim of hers, but a pretty 
expensive one. If she follows it u 
with others of like character, she’ll 
bankrupt him.  It’s—it’s useless to 
talk. was a fool to start out with, 
and fools always come to the same end. 
You needn’t try to shield her. Merci- 
ful Heaven! I’d give every dollar of 
the cursed money to wake up and find 
this a dream. Now that she’s gone, I 
feel that I’d be very glad to—to care 
for her. I’m a contrary devil.” 

“‘Gone ?” echoed Halloway, hoarsely. 
o Dick, go—go to her, she may—she 
may—— 


“Tell me a very pretty fairy story,” 
finished his friend, with increasing bit- 


terness. ‘‘ I’m beginning to believe she 
could do it, and not change color. 
You’d have to travel many miles to find 
her equal. I always realized that, but 
I never thought she’d take this line. I 
reckoned on you too, Jack, and then 
this paragon of propriety, Mrs. Mor- 
a 

ne She’s been South for six weeks,” put 
in Halloway. 

‘Oh, indeed ? Well, I guess her 
little ladyship has made the most of her 
time. However, it’s done; I’ve been 
treated like many a better man, that’s 
all; Ill forget—I’ll—have you any 
whiskey ?” he inquired abruptly, walk- 
ing to the window, and turning his 
back upon his companion. 

The second hand of the clock on the 
mantel travelléd around in its course 
just twenty times ere the desired spirits 
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were produced, and duly measured out, 
but during that interval a struggle had 
taken place in the elder of the two men. 
His face, as he handed the glass to his 
friend, was so haggard, that Dick 
paused in the act of upping the bottle a 
second time, and eyed him wonderingly. 

“‘ Jack, this cuts you too,” he said, 
with something that sounded like a sob: 
**T’m to blame, of course, for marrying 
her, first, and leaving her, second. Her 
life’s finished, and she isn’t twenty. 
Come, havea sup. I’m better. I'll go 
in to-morrow, and go for her plump 
and plain Halloway’s hand was 
shaking so perceptibly that he put 
down his glass. 

**You will accuse her?” he said, 
eagerly. 

**T’lI—I’ll_ sound her first, and ask a 
few questions. I’d go back to-night, 
but it’s late, and she wouldn’t be alone.” 

‘* No, she wouldn’t be alone,” agreed 
Halloway, and then they sat in the gath- 
ering twilight, silent for a while, till 
Dick roused himself, and began to tor- 
ment Halloway with a score of inquiries, 
relative to Jean’s behavior on this or 
that occasion, what she had said, where 
she had been, how she had looked. The 
darkness screened their features, and 
each strove to master his voice. It was 
a memorable evening, and one that 
neither ever forgot. 

At seven o’clock Halloway lighted the 
gas, and sent the janitor for an im- 
promptu supper. The storm was still 
raging so fiercely, they did not feel like 
venturing over the hill to the house. 
They would take turns with the couch. 
Dick insisted that he could sleep in the 
operating chair. 

Dawn at last appeared. For a time, 
Halloway had been reposing on some 
doubled-up rugs before the fireplace. 
He was staring at the faint light begin- 
ning to creep in a near window, when a 
voice from across the room startled him. 

*‘ Jack, old man, are you awake? 
I’ve been thinking.” 

“* Well ?” 

“T believe she’s all right after all. 
No guilty woman could act as she did, 
without years of practice. Perhaps— 

rhaps she’s borrowed from Bernard. 

ou can’t gauge her fancies. I can’t get 
her out of my head. I was wild last 












night, and couldn’t grant but one sup- 
position. Gaynor knocked me right off 
my feet, but—but I'll take care when I 
see her. She’ll never confide in me if 
I use force.” 

‘“‘ Never,” whispered Halloway, clutch- 
ing his fingers in the long hair of the 
rug, as Dick went on. 

‘* After I settle with her, I'll arrange 
a little meeting with her friend, and if 
he never shows up after it, you needn’t 
be surprised. I'd like to get hold of 
him. He’d have the pleasure of begin- 
ning another existence very speedily. 
By Jupiter! the law ought to run such 
cranks in. There’s no telling what stuff 
he’s got her to believe. Once give her 
a pretty poetical idea, and she'll cling 
to it like grim death, just as she used 
to harbor some ugly ones. I tell you, I 
know all about it.” 


By morning the wind had changed, 
and the sun rose clear and full. Before 
nine o’clock Jean had breakfasted and 
started down town. She owned an ex- 
ceedingly stylish poner. on and a pair 
of sleek black thoroughbreds that Prenny 
had selected for her. On this particu- 
lar morning, after a visit to a favorite 
shop, she ordered her coachman to take 
her up Riverside Drive fora mile or two. 

The recent rain had left everything 
looking fresh and sweet. Shimmering 
bars of light and shade swept over the 
river towards the Jersey shore. A 
snatch of a new opera kept bubbling to 
her lips. Not for days and days had 
she been so happy. She had an in- 
definable sense of some approaching 
pleasure. Some pleasant thought was 
hovering on the boundary line of her 
consciousness. An instant’s concentra- 
tion would merge it into shape, but she 
persistently avoided any nearer acquaint- 
ance with it. 

She wished that Jack were with her. 
She would like to tell him that she was 
standing on sure ground at last. She 
had never realized until this morning 
how much improved she was in looks. 


- It gave her a feeling of power. All the 


old stinging perception of a want of 
personal loveliness was gone, all the old 
mortification and reckless defiance dead. 
She felt that nothing was too great for 
her to accomplish now. 
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Of course, Dick’s ideas on the subject 
of the change that had been wrought 
were not of the slightest account, never- 
theless she knew perfectly well that she 
would get Jack to tell her what had 
been said. She was so devoutly thank- 
ful that his presence had not affected 
her as she had feared it might. She 
had enjoyed their evening together ; she 
would be just and acknowledge that. 

Probably he would not stay in New 
York long. If she could be sure that 
he would not want to inflict his society 
upon her more than once a week, she 
might go out to South Hancock by the 
first of May. Jack would be there, and 
with Jack always near, they might get 
along. The property, no doubt, needed 
attention. She admitted that her re- 
spect for Dick would be materially less- 
ened if he started right off again, and 
left his affairs in the hands of hirelings. 
She had advised his going, it is true, 
but she had not given the matter due 
consideration then. 

The few haunting notes of the gay 
song were still following her as she ran 
up the steps of her own domicile half an 
hour later, and inserted her latchkey, 
but the song ceased abruptly, for upon 
entering she found herself once more 
face to face with her husband. 

‘‘You here? And so early ?” she 
echoed, brightly. ‘‘ Why didn’t you go 
in and sit down?” Swinging off her 
cape, she was about to lead him to the 
drawing-room when he stopped her. 

‘*Can’t we go up-stairs ? It’s more 
private.” 

‘‘Certainly. I didn’t imagine you 
intended to stay long. You've just 
come in from Jack’s, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes; I’ve been here an hour.” 

‘‘ Indeed ? Raging up and down here 
in the hall for an hour hasn’t improved 
your temper, I suppose ? You can find 
your way up-stairs. Goon. I want to 
speak to Sarah ; but, first, are you going 
to remain to luncheon ?” 

“Ne.” 

‘T wouldn’t if Iwere you. Luncheon 
in this house is a very meagre meal.” He 
vouchsafed no answer, and she vanished. 

What a daring little piece she was ! 
Not a shade of concern on her face, and 
she knew that he had come for an ex- 


planation. 
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He stared at her closely, when she 
joined him in the upper room. She 
ad removed her hat. The wind had 
tinged her cheeks. There was a light 
in her eyes, too, not born of her recent 
outing. Her gown, a dark-green tailor- 
made affair, aggravated her slimness, he 
thought; but though she was slight, 
he very soon found himself looking in 
vain for the old angles in her girlish 
figure. 

** It’s business, I presume, isn’t it 
she began, ‘‘ papers to look over, per- 
haps. You look very solemn.” 

** Papers to look over ?” he repeated. 
‘* What papers could I possibly have for 
you to look over ?” 

** T don’t know, I’msure ; but nothing 
is the matter with Jack ?” 

** Nothing.” 

** Very well. 
Now begin with yours. 
gry with curiosity.” 

** You think, then, I have reason to 
be curious ?” he said, — calmly, 
but never removing his eyes from her 
face. 

“*Oh, yes; undoubtedly. 


9% 
: 


I’ve no more questions. 
You look hun- 


I had an 


idea you’d be back to-day, but I didn’t 


expect you this morning.” 

‘‘T’m glad you looked for me,” he 
said, hopefully. ‘‘It means that you 
have an explanation to make. Gaynor 
staggered me yesterday afternoon,” he 
faltered. 

“‘ At the bank ?” she put in quietly. 
‘‘ Well, you found it all there? The 
money, I mean.” 

““ Yes ; but, Jean, where—where did 
you get it?” he cried, with sudden 
pleading in his tone. ‘‘ Tell me, tell 
me. If you’ve borrowed it, it’s all right. 
I'll make out a check, here, now! ‘Tell 
me, for God’s sake, where did you get 
it ?” 

‘© Ah,” she said, drawing in her 
breath, with the delicious enjoyment of 
a teasing child, ‘‘ that’s my secret. 
Only one other person in the world 
knows it. I couldn’t think of taking 
you into my confidence.” 

Her words stunned him a little, not- 
withstanding the fact that he had not 
thought to get at the truth without 
much persuasion. He remembered cer- 
tain scenes of the past too well not to 
understand how she could relish and 
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defy coaxing, but he was unduly excited 
now, and unable to profit by previous 
experience. Reaching over, he caught 
her roughly by the arm. 

““T command you,” he said, losing 
his self-control entirely, ‘‘ I command 
you, as my wife, to tell me where you 
obtained that money. This is no time 
to jest. By George! you’ve got to tell 
me.” 

With a movement quick as lightning 
she freed herself, and stood, white with 
anger, a few paces from his chair. 

‘* Your commands are—are—empty 
words. I won’t tell you. The rack 
itself couldn’t get me to tell now.” In- 
stantly perceiving his mistake, he made 
a valiant attempt to recover the ground 
that he had lost. 

‘* Jean, come, sit down ; I spoke has- 
tily. But have you no pity? At least 
assure me that—that—it wasn’t a—a 
—gift, or anything of that sort. No 
—no friend had anything to do with 
it ? 

“*T can’t admit that, because it was 
a gift, in a way, and one of my friends 
had a great deal to do with it. Indeed, 
without him I should have had to use 
your money.” 

“Tf I guess his name, will you ac- 
knowledge it ?” 

**No.” A dead silence followed. She 
remained leaning over the chair, twist- 
ing the fringe of a scarf, her downcast 
lids concealing the merriment that once 
more shone in her eyes. At length, vent- 
uring to look at him, his expression star- 
tled her. ‘‘I told you,” she suggested, 
recklessly, ‘‘that my friends were de- 
voted to me.” As this elicited no reply, 
she left the rear of the chair and seated 
herself on the arm. ‘‘ That acknowl- 
edgment of mine was stupefying, wasn’t 
it ?” she persisted, swaying one foot so 
violently that it almost struck his knee. 
“*T suppose you 4 

** Stop,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Don’t let 
me misunderstand you. You admit, 
then, that some man supplies you with 
money ?” 

*‘Indeed, I don’t admit it if you 
mean that some man gives it to me. 
I’m entitled to every doilar I use.” In- 
voluntarily he made a move towards her. 
He flushed crimson as he stammered : 

“You are young; a—a mere child. 











Perhaps — perhaps— you don’t under- 
stand ; — you’re confusing a black 
scoundrel with a generous friend. Great 
heavens ! what wild whim ever induced 
you to allow any man such a—a—right ? 
Don’t you know that your insane 
action places your reputation in his 
hands ?” 

‘Never fear; I'll take care of my 
reputation,” she said, stiffly. He raised 
his hand threateningly. 

‘Don’t forget that you bear my name. 
=_— 33 

‘‘TIt was always my name; it never 
was yours rightfully,” she interposed, 
with an aggravating nod of her head. 

‘Yes; but, by Heaven! since it is 
mine now I'll take steps to—to—clear 
it. You’ve given me evidence enough 
to divorce you to-morrow if—if—I see 
fit. Guilty or not guilty, your behav- 
ior’s probably in every one’s mouth. You 
are either the most innocent fool of a 
woman that ever lived, or you’re the 
most artful, debased, unblushing little 
creature I ever knew.” 

** Divorce—me ; divorcee—me!” she 
repeated, slipping from the arm of the 
chair, and gazing at him with wonder- 
stricken eyes; ‘‘ what—what do you 
mean? Do you think I’ve robbed 
anybody ?” 

A burst of hysterical laughter rose in 
her throat. She struggled to suppress 
it, but in vain. That defiant little laugh 
was the last straw. Maddened by jeal- 
ousy, he no longer hesitated to accuse 
her. He did not choose his words. 
He was pitiless, well-nigh brutal. At 
first she listened, fascinated ; then, as 
his vehemence increased, she shrank 
from him. <A look of amazement and 
horror crept slowly over her face. She 
put out her hands pleadingly, and 
then she sank, trembling, into her 
chair. 

Her expression checked his torrent of 
words. A mad impulse seized him to 
take her fiercely in his arms and force 
the truth from her lips. Anger, love, 
hate, doubt, instinctive trust, all min- 
gled in one chaotic, dominating frenzy. 
In another instant his arms were around 
her. She struggled desperately to free 
herself, but he held her close. She shut 
her eyes, and for one brief moment per. 
mitted him to have his way ; but at the 
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first touch of his lips she loosened his 
hold. 

A wave of shame passed over him. 
He hastily stood up. 

‘« That's the way I—I—hate you,” he 
said, between his set teeth. She locked 
her fingers tightly together, and raised 
a face white and cold as marble. Every 
nerve was quivering, but her indomita- 
ble will had reasserted its power. 

‘Tt is not the way I hate you,” she 
said, with marvellous control of her 
voice. ‘Tell me again what I am. 
You spoke so fast, you did not give 
me time to—to—agree. Tell me every 
word again, then go.” 

“‘ Jean, what—what—can I think ? 
You have nothing to say; you don’t 
refute anything. Such—such arrange- 
ments have only one meaning. Clear it 
up if you can, I—I will listen—I will 
believe anything. You can’t lie. Tell 
me, and, as God hears me, I’II—I’11 for- 
give you, even—even—the worst. The 
world will call me a fool, but—but— 
I want you anyway. ‘Tell me what 

ou’ve done. Tell me what hold he 
as over you——” 

** He ? Oh, King ? of course, you’ve 
decided that he is the man. Well, he 
has every hold,” she said, deliberately. 
‘Now will you go? Can’t you see how 
I—I loathe you? What are you stay- 
ing here for? Is there anything more 
you can think of to say ? It will take me 
a thousand years to repent of—of—the 
sins you’ve laid on my soul already. 
Every second you stay here deepens my 
wish to—to have some one kill you. 
Will you go?” 

*‘ Will you see Jack ?” he cried, ea- 
gerly. “ Will—will—you talk to Jack ? 
Shall I send Jack ?” 

‘‘Send Jack, but never ask him to 
tell you what I shall tell him, for your 
vanity’s sake. Are you going ?” 

“Yes; but, Jean—to-morrow—to- 
night—let me try” 

“« Never, never come near me again ! 
I—I couldn’t stay in heaven if you were 
there. It—it—hurts me to—to—hate 
you so.” 

He turned towards the door in des- 
peration. Had he sent one backward 
glance in her direction he would have 
seen that the calm was over. The storm 
of tears had come. 
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XIV. 


On this same morning Lady Margaret 
also passed through that ordeal so dis- 
tressing to the nervous system, known 
as a stormy interview. Lady Margaret, 
however, never permitted herself to be 
submerged by the most argumentative 
flood of rhetoric. With her intentions 
caught firmly between her teeth, she 
ploughed her way into the hottest on- 
slaught of opposition, emerging un- 
scathed and victorious at the end. 

Her main intention this morning was 
to go to Europe; her supplementary in- 
tention was that her son and Mrs. Char- 
teris should accompany her. King had 
raised every possible objection, nota- 
bly the all-important fact that he did 
not want to go; but his wishes were 
imperiously waved aside. 

** Adéle is ill—dying,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, inconclusion. ‘‘She has sent for 
me, and I won’t disappoint her.” 

‘* To die will be the one wise perform- 
ance of Adéle’s life,” replied Bernard, 
lighting a fresh cigarette. ‘‘I wish she 
had thought to ring down the curtain 
ten years ago.” 


‘* You are utterly heartless, King. I 
can remember the day when Adéle’s 


health was your chief concern. Poor, 
pretty, reckless, wicked little Adéle. 
She’s nothing to me—a little faded, 
soiled, crumpled rose. My mercy stepped 
in when yours died. She’s killed her- 
self, of course; and she’s been desper- 
ately extravagant at my expense, but 
I gave her a chance. I filled the void 
you left in her heart with gold. Yes; 
I will see her. Such a pathetic little 
letter, King. Every one has left her 
but her servants. All alone in those 
beautiful rooms, my poor little crum- 
pled rose.” 

‘*Do you expect me to go and help 
to console your poor little crumpled 
rose?” he asked, with his indolent, 
fascinating smile. 

**Not unless she asks for you, cer- 
tainly ; but she will ask for you, and it 
would be highly inconvenient to have 
you on the other side of the Atlantic. 
But think, King, what it will be to take 
Jean to Paris.” 

‘*She won’t go.” 

**Oh, yes, she will !” 


“‘T say she won’t. Charteris hag 
arrived.” 

‘IT know it, but he won’t interfere. 
He’s a very namby-pamby sort of a young 
man, I’m sure. I hope something real 
comfortable will happen to him. He’s 
very much in the way. She’sexceedingly 
liberal. I never wanted you to marry 
a woman who wasn’t liberal, and I never 
wanted you to marry a woman who was 
in love with you. She would bore you 
in six months. Let the love be on your 
side, and then it will burn itself out, 
and there’ll be no scars. No; I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t take her with us if she 
was foolish about you. I’d just as soon 
be hampered with a patient from Bloom- 
ingdale. Love and lunacy are not so 
many leagues apart. No, no, I’d keep 
Jean Charteris at a distance if she were 
in love. She would tire me inordi- 
nately.” 

‘** You read her about as well as you 
read Greek,” he said, irritably. ‘‘ How- 
ever, for sweet peace’ sake, I’ll bear you 
company on this chase of yours if you 
can get her to go with us. I had an 
idea last week that I preferred to keep 
her here in New York, for various 
reasons, but Charteris, after all, might 
prove a nuisance.” 

Thus they agreed. At four o’clock 
Lady Margaret ordered her carriage, 
and was driven directly to Fifty-second 
Street. 

Jean received her up-stairs. She had 
been lounging in this upper room ever 
since Dick had left her. Her face was 
very white. Sarah had implored her to 
take off her stiff, tight gown, but she 
had refused to be made comfortable. 

As Lady Margaret was ushered in, 
she rose and gave her falling hair an 
impatient twist. 

‘*« This,” she said, advancing towards 
her guest, ‘‘ is plainly one of those occa- 
sions wherein I should declare myself 
not at home, but, if you don’t mind 
seeing me this way, it won’t trouble 
me. It’s a case of—of—temper, and I 
haven’t battled with such a visitor for 
months. There’s your chair.” Lady 
Margaret sat down. 

** You simple, foolish child,” she said, 
indulgently, ‘‘do you want to mark 
your face? Nothing will do it more 
effectually. Do get off that case of 
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armor, and then let me tell you some- 
thing very delightful that you’re going 
to do.” 

Obedient to the suggestion, Jean re- 
tired. When she returned, attired in 
her long white tea-gown, she looked, as 
Lady Margaret said, much more invit- 
ing and far less tempestuous. 

Lady Margaret could say a great deal 
in a few minutes. She talked very fast, 
for she did not want to hear Jean’s 
objections until she had finished. Paus- 
ing for breath, she laid her big, soft 
hand on her companion’s arm, when 
Jean immediately broke in: 

*“Go ? Of course I will go, to-morrow 
if you want to. Lady Margaret, you’re 
an angel. I was facing a difficulty, and 
this idea removes it. You know, of 
course, that—that Mr. Charteris has 
arrived. Well, we won’t speak of it 
again, but if I can just say one thing 
I'll feel better. This is quite a spacious 
country, but—but, as it’s his abiding- 
place, I think [°d breathe freer in 
Europe. Married people, you know, 
quarrel occasionally ; indeed, I’m told 
it’s the exception when they don’t. 
We’ve had quite a—a—violent disagree- 
ment. I always disagree violently, and 
—and it has upset me. I’m delighted 
to go to Europe with you and King, 
because I know, of all things in the 
world that I could do, this will enrage 
him the most. - Who is the woman we’re 
going to see?” 

‘**Qh, a poor little French actress—a 
little girl who lived with us once in 
Paris. She is dying with consumption. 
I want her to shut her eyes on a friend’s 
face. She won’t hinderus long. We'll 
have a fine trip. Can you get ready for 
Wednesday’s steamer? I always go by 
one line.” 

““Wednesday ? Yes, indeed; Mrs. 
Morgan won’t be home, but I can’t 
help that. Oh, Lady Margaret, poor 
Jack !” 

** Poor Jack ? 

‘*No, no—Dr. Halloway. 
know what he’ll say.” 

*‘Indeed ? Is his say of vital im- 
portance ?” 

“Well, I suppose not in such a case 
as this. About the house, I’ll pay the 
Lesters till the first of May ; hen Tl 
hire men in advance to come in on that 


Ah, your dog ?” 


I don’t 
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date and pack my things and store 
them. That can be done easily. Mrs. 
Morgan spoke of it in the winter, when 
we talked of going off on a summer 
cruise in Prenny’s yacht. I don’t be- 
lieve I'll come back to this country for 
years and years. I'll get Jack to come 
over and settle in Paris again, and hunt 
up some of his old friends there. He 
could.” 

Lady Margaret smiled. She felt very 
confident that another winter would see 
Mrs. Charteris once more in New York. 
But her point was won, and she had a 
piece of news for King. Mrs. Charteris 
was showing herself to be much more 
complex than Lady Margaret had ever 
expected to find her. The matrimonial 
quarrel, so lightly touched upon, had 
evidently been a quarrel of some mo- 
ment. Moreover, a woman never found 
it difficult to breathe the same air with 
a man to whom she was —- indiffer- 
ent. Lady Margaret smiled all the way 
home. What would King do with such 
a little firebrand ? She began to feel a 
faint interest in Mr. Dick Charteris. 
If there was any sentiment between the 
couple, it would be diverting to discover 
what kept them apart. 

Romance and Lady Margaret had not 
consorted for long years. Tite very name 
had left her vocabulary. When they 
met, it was now comfortably masquerad- 
ing under the general and unmeaning 
title, ‘‘ Humbug.” 

Jean austell Halloway that night 
with more than her customary effusion. 
Her face grew radiant with relief as she 
hurried across the room to meet him, 
with both hands outstretched. 

“Oh, Jack, I’m so glad to see you. 
I’ve had such a wretched day. Qh, no, 
I’m not ill; you have no cause for 
alarm ; only—only I’ve been thinking 
steadily for hours, and my brain isn’t 
equal to such an unusual strain. But 
come, sit down. Now tell me; you’ve 
seen him, of course ?” 

‘© Yes, this afternoon ; he was in time 
for the 1.15.” 

** What did he say ?” 

‘* Nothing strikingly coherent. 
—was he rough, Jean ?” 

“‘ Rough !” she exclaimed, with flash- 
ing eyes, “‘ that doesn’t express it at 
all. He—he—was simply brutal. I 


Was 
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hope even you are satisfied at last that 
he isn’t a—a—gentleman. Poor Jack, 
you look pale and worried too. But 
tell me, didn’t he say anything ?” 

‘* He said you—you—defied him.” 

“<< Yes ?” 

‘* And refused point-blank to tell him 
about—about the money.” 

** So I did,” she cried, hastily ; ‘‘ and 
what’s more, he shall never know now. 
I have your word, Jack—your solemn, 
sacred word of honor.” 

‘*T understand,” he returned, in a 
low tone. ‘‘I—I hope you won’t be 
sorry, in time.” 

‘* You mean, after he has divorced 
me? He said he could. Oh, Jack, 
what a low mind he must have! How 
clearly he revealed its horrid suspicions ! 
He may get the divorce if he wants to. 
I—I wouldn’t lift a finger to prevent 
him.” Halloway looked at her eagerly. 

** Did—did—he threaten that ?’ 

** Oh, yes; he said he could easily. 
Then who will I be? I won’t be Miss 
Charteris or Mrs. Charteris. Ill have 
to get a new name.” 

** That wouldn’t be difficult,” he sug- 
gested, endeavoring to speak naturally. 
‘* But, Jean, are you sure of yourself ? 
You are angry now, perhaps. Perhaps 
to-morrow you'll feel differently.” 

**Not about him. Indeed I won’t. 
He’s driven my contempt for him into 
every bone and sinew. I'll die with it. 
I’m never going to let him make me 
unhappy again for a single instant. 
You see, Jack, he—he—startled me 
this morning. I thought he’d act so 
differently. I expected he’d be puzzled 
and mystified. I expected to tease him 
—you know you always said it would 
tease him; but I really meant to tell 
him, in time. We must be very inno- 
cent, you and I. But who could have 
dreamed of his putting such a—a—con- 
struction on it? Oh, he’s so proud of 
his own penetration! He thinks it was 
such a feat to cast his eagle eye directly 
on the right man, and put me in a 
corner at once. He scorns your stupid- 
ity. When I knew what he meant— 
and, oh, Jack, I couldn’t get hold of its 
full significance at first-—I—I stayed in 
the corner. I wanted to tear his eyes 
out, but I knew it hurt him more, 
proud as he was of himself, to—to—say 
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nothing. My education has progressed. 
Poor Jack, get out of the clouds, and 
come down here with me and see what 
your fellow-men are like,” she concluded, 
fiercely blinking her eyes to force back 
the tears. 

*‘Tell me, what do you intend to 
do?” he questioned, ignoring her re- 
marks, and trying to conceal his eager- 
ness. ‘*I mean, this summer ?” 

** This summer I shall spend in Eu- 
rope.” 

“« Jean !” 

** Yes; really. Wesail next Wednes- 
day.” 

‘““We? In God’s name, who ?” 

** King, Lady Margaret, and myself.” 
Halloway literally jumped from his 
chair. ‘‘ Yes, it’s a settled fact. Lady 
Margaret was here this afternoon. She 
has decided to go very suddenly to a 
friend who is ill. I’m going because I 
know he won’t want me to. When he 
recovers his senses he’ll only have to re- 
member where I am, to be as mad as a 
hatter again. That, you know, won't 
be pleasant. Mrs. Morgan has often 
said that even if a man doesn’t—doesn’t 
care for his wife, he is always fired with 
a desire to shoot any other man who 
appropriates her. It’s his nature, I 
suppose, so I'll get King out of the 
way. I—I couldn’t be comfortable 
here.” 


Halloway still stood, awkwardly lean- 
ing against his chair. His first tangible 
feeling was a strong wish to protest 
against the meditated trip; then the 
revulsion passed. With Dick in Amer- 
ica, it was infinitely better that she 
should be in Europe, for the present 


at least. Everything thus far had 
transpired according to his anticipa- 
tions. Indeed, the events of the last 
forty-eight hours were extraordinary, 
in view of their conformity to his pre- 
arranged plan. 

** How long will you—you—stay 
he asked, finally resuming his seat. 

“IT don’t know. I thought you 
wouldn’t want me to go, either,” she 
said, reproachfully. 

‘*Want you to go?” he repeated. 
**T don’t know how [I'll live till you 
return; but the—the—change will be 
good for you. I’m sure of that.” 

** You'll see him, of course,” she con- 
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tinued, after a pause, ‘‘so you can tell 
him what I’m going to do. Where is 
he now ?” 

‘«* At the Hoffman House.” 

‘‘ Are you going to meet him there ?” 

“Ta 

There was something in her face to- 
night which reminded him of the early 
weeks of their acquaintance ; the same 
lines of pouting obstinacy settling about 
her lips; the same petulant tones and 
little impatient gestures; and yet, 
though at the present moment she was 
scarcely more than an unreasoning, per- 
verse child, he had never loved her 
more idolatrously than he did now. 

The thought of the privileges which 
King Bernard would be given filled him 
with uneasiness, but some instinct told 
him that Bernard would never be an ob- 
stacle in his path. Bernard was only a 
necessary feature in the evolution of his 
plan. Some day he would root out all 
such objectionable intimacies out of her 
life. She would never lose a cubit of 
her high estate, but he longed to get 
her into a purer atmosphere. 

He guarded his speech with extra 
vigilance. He offered neither sugges- 
tion nor advice. Could Dick have lis- 
tened to the conversation he would have 
waited in vain for his friend’s promised 
intercession. Perhaps he would have 
heard nothing to his discredit, but Hal- 
loway’s neutrality would have amazed 
him quite as much. 

Halloway knew that Dick was anx- 
iously looking for him, but after leav- 
ing Jean he took a brisk walk, before 
seeking his friend’s hotel. His nerves 
were under control once more. All 
fear, and every outward trace of excite- 
ment, had disappeared, as he was taken 
up to Dick’s room. A cloud of tobacco 
smoke indicated that the latter was wide 
awake. At Halloway’s entrance he left 
his chair hastily. 

‘‘ Well,” he cried, abruptly, “‘ what 
success ?” 

“None,” replied Halloway, throwing 
off his coat. 

“None? Then she wouldn’t listen 
to you either, eh ? Thanks, old fellow, 
for the trial. Smoke! Well, at least, 
sit down. I suppose she hauled me 
over the coals rough-shod,” went on 
Dick, bitterly. ‘‘ However, now, Jack, 
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for your honest opinion. 
think of this affair ?” 

“7?” said Halloway, briefly, ‘I 
don’t know.” 

*‘ Well, if you don’t, I do. This 
morning I felt that the chances were 
she—she—was all right. If you re- 
member, I told you so at the office ; to- 
night at six o’clock I met Rockmore 
Beall P 

** Ah,” interrupted Halloway, ‘I 
forgot you knew Beall.” 

**Oh, yes; I used to meet him occa- 
sionally at the Architectural League 
exhibitions, when the old man had the 
building craze, and was hobnobbing 
with half the architects intown. I ran 
across the fellow to-night in Twenty- 
third Street. He knew me right off, 
and, Jack, thanks to your communica- 
tive brother-in-law, I’ve got Bernard’s 
record down fine. He knows the fellow.” 
Halloway glanced up quickly. ‘‘ Sur- 
prised, eh ? I was myself, a little, I'll 
confess, but what sticks me is that you 
didn’t glean some of this yourself. You 
—you might have saved her if you'd 
been sharp. Beall says Helen’s cut her, 
and I'll wager my last dollar scores of 
others will follow suit when the truth 
leaks out. You see, the fellow’s so dam- 
nably notorious, and she’s been so bare- 
faced, hasn’t even sought to cover her 
tracks. The boldest, most brazen, most 
—most—— But—but—tell me what 
she’s going todo?” ~~ 

“She sails for Europe on Wednes- 
day,” said Halloway, shortly. 

** The devil she does! With whom ?” 

‘* Bernard and his mother.” Dick’s 
pipe fell from his hand, struck the arm 
of his chair, and bounded to the floor. 
His face paled, and his laugh was almost 
as hysterical as the laugh Halloway had 
listened to earlier in the evening. 

“‘Great Cesar’s ghost! Well, that 
settles the whole business,” he began, 
brokenly. ‘“* No wonder you look glum. 
So she—she sent me that message ?” 

“Tt wasn’t a message, but she knew 
I'd tell you.” 

‘And what did you say?” cried 
Dick, rising and stalking excitedly up 
and down the room. ‘‘I hope you told 
her she was going to the old boy. Of 
course, she knows the—the—money she 
disdained is there in the bank at her 


What do you 
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disposal. Perhaps—she'll get tired of 
him, perhaps she’ll come back, and— 
and—lI’d never see her want. Jack, 
do you think she cares for this fel- 
low ?” 

‘¢ Yes, I think she does.” The words 
were slowly, deliberately spoken. 

“You do think so? Well, then, for 
her sake I won’t—I won’t trouble him. 
Do you think they’d marry straight if I 
put them in the way of doing such a 
thing ; if I made it possible?” he con- 
tinued, pausing before Halloway’s chair 
and flushing to the roots of his hair. 

‘* That’s a hard question to answer.” 

‘* Probably. I’m not going to hurry 
myself. The necessary evidence can be 
very easily obtained, no doubt, when I 
want the pretty facts. I am a fool, of 
course, I always was; but, ‘pon my 
word, I’m not half as mad now as I was 
at first. The idea’s settled ; and then I 
can’t help thinking of her as she looked 
the other night. By Jingo! Jack, she 
would have deceived a much wiser, 
shrewder man than I. She made some 
startling assertions, as I told you, but 
they all rang true. I mean, you never 
thought of sounding them for concealed 
meanings. I suspected imprudence ; I 
looked for a whole whirlwind of gossip 
to be sprung on me later; but guilt—to 
her way of thinking, though, probably 
it isn’t guilt. That smooth-tongued 
scamp has evidently made her think it 
would be all right. I suppose she 
thought that fate had not blessed her 
with a very dutiful husband. We fell 
out at the very beginning, you know. 
I must have done something, I suppose ; 
Heaven alone knows what! She—she— 
can be desperately fond of you if she 
lets herself go, I know that; but, by 
Jove! I wish she’d contented herself 
with you during my absence. I'd been 
willing to make a throw for reinstate- 
ment, with you as my rival. I’d been 
good to her, Jack. I meant to be.” 

Halloway dared not reply, or even 
look in Dick’s direction, as the latter 
returned to his chair. This, he told 
himself, was the great storm and stress 
period. He would get into calmer 
waters presently. Dick’s suffering would 
be transitory ; his subsequent indiffer- 
ence an inevitable and foregone conclu- 
sion. It was a law of his nature. Why 


should he pity a man who could forget 
so easily ? 

‘‘ What are your own plans ?” he in- 
quired at length, as Dick picked up his 
pipe with a view to another smoke. 

**T won’t stay here, you can rest as- 
sured of that ; I’d meet too many people 
with questions on their tongues and sly 
looks in their eyes ; troops of those dev- 
ilish nuisances who would be animated 
by a righteous desire to throw light on 
my domestic muddle, cover her with 
mud, and me with pity. Ill dodge 
that class, never you fear. I'll appoint 
you my steward in South Hancock. 
You can keep your quarters there and 
look after the place. I think I’ll take 
a run down to Texas. I met a young 
Englishman coming over who owns a 
lot of land there. He wanted me to 
join him. He’s interested in some big 
English syndicate. I told him I had a 
wife to look after. Now that some one 
else is attending to that little duty for 
me, I guess Ill go. Is she going to 
write to you ?” 

“¢ Yes.” 

‘‘Say, Jack, what a remarkable old 
woman that mother of his must be! 
Beall says her reputation tottered years 
ago. They’re a wholesome pair. I sup- 
ose every one of Helen’s precepts are 
neat up high and dry. Well, the day 
you say the word, I'll give her a chance 
to enter that illustrious family. I can 
avoid publicity, I hope. I’m not posted, 
but I'll make it my business to find out. 
If the old man can look down on his 
handiwork, I hope he’s satisfied with the 
muddle he got me into.” 

Halloway found it difficult to tell 
afterwards just how he passed the few 
succeeding days that intervened before 
the date set for Jean’s departure. 

He remembered telling her briefly of 
Dick’s proposed southern trip. He re- 
membered a very uncomfortable talk 
with Mr. Lester, in which the old man 
had emphatically called upon him to 
use his influence with Mrs. Charteris 


and urge her to abandon her idea of 
going to Europe; but, in the main, the 
portent of all this was but dimly under- 
stood. 

At Jean’s request he did not go to the 


ood- 


how 


steamer with them, but bade her 
by the night before. He did not 
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what he had said on this occasion, but | 
the memory of a pair of tear-filled eyes, 
the memory of her last words: ‘‘ Jack, 
dear old Jack, don’t forget ;” was keenly 
present with him for days. 


XV. 


AFTER Jean had gone, Halloway re- 
turned to his interrupted work. Life 
now held a few hours weekly of intense 
expectation and pleasure, for the arrival 
of the European mail was an event of 
sufficient importance to color his gloom- 
iest day. 

Dick, too, wrote at intervals, but his 
curiosity as to Jean’s whereabouts, to 
Halloway’s great joy, seemed already to 
be weakening. He had bought a tract 
of land adjoining his English friend’s 
possessions, and for the time being was 
enjoying the extreme novelty of life on 
a stock farm. Thus summer came and 
passed, and autumn appeared. 

One evening in November, Halloway 
sat in cheerless solitude, gazing at the 
logs blazing in the library fireplace. 
This apartmert and his bedroom were 
the only two rooms that he ever entered 
in the great empty house. Maggie Ryan 
served his dinner and breakfast here, 
and yonder was the desk at which he 
always sat to write to Jean. 

Maggie had just been in to clear 
away his dishes from the small tea-table. 
The thick crimson curtains were drawn 
across the windows. The fire had re- 
ceived an added log, the lamp had been 
turned up, and he was alone with his 
own thoughts. 

Out of doors, wind and rain were 
battling for the mastery. White Sallie 
was anything but white after her trip 
over the hill to-night. Finding a paper 
on a recent state convention of dentists, 
he tried to read, until, above the rush- 
ing wind, he heard an unmistakable 
tapping on the window at his right. He 
listened, and it was repeated. Rising, 
he jerked aside the curtains, and beheld 
a little gloved hand clinched to strike 
again. 

With quick fingers he undid the top 
fastening and threw up the sash. A 
dark figure thereupon stepped in out of 
the wet, and raised a sparkling, eager 
face to his own. 
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“It’s me! Jack,” cried thea parition 
with ungrammatical fervor. ef m real, 
I’m alive, I - 

‘* Jean!” he gasped, pushing her al- 
most roughly toward the light. ‘ Where 
—where—did you come from ?” 

‘* From the train ; and oh, I’m so wet. 
I lost my umbrella ’way the other side 
of Pennell’s the wind was terrific. I 
wanted to surprise you.” 

** You’ve—you’ve succeeded,” he said, 
trying to grasp the overwhelming fact 
that she was here, close beside him. 
** But—but—why didn’t you wire me? 
What sent you out here in such a storm, 
so—so late ?” 

“*T wanted to see you, I didn’t mind 
the storm. Let me get off my coat, and 
then I'll talk to you. Qh, it’s so lovely 
to get back !” 

He did not reply, but at once assisted 
her to remove her wet wraps. Seated 
in the big chair, ten minutes later, with 
her feet on an ottoman placed directly 
in front of the fire, and a cup of steam- 
ing coffee in her hand, he looked down 
upon her and drew a deep breath of 
relief. Then he crossed the room, and 
turned the key in the heavy sliding 
door. 

‘‘ Now,” he began, “ tell me what all 
this means. Where—where are your 
friends? Why didn’t you give me some 
inkling that you meant to return? 
Your last letter——” 

‘‘Never mind my last letter, Jack. 
That was written two weeks ago. I 
can change my mind many times in 
two weeks. I have startled you. Your 
face is as white as a sheet. Sit here, 
and I will explain. The first fact, the 
fact that overshadows everything else, 
is—is—that I’ve come back to you—to 

ou, Jack. There’s no one else left. 
No one cares for me but you. Let me 
look at you. Let me be sure that you 
are justthe same. That’s why I couldn’t 
wait. The steamer got in this morning. 
I meant to go out to the office to-mor- 
row in the most regular, dignified man- 
ner, but—but—I got frightened——” 

“‘ Frightened ?” he whispered. 

** Yes; about you. I mean, I thought 
that perhaps things wouldn’t be just as 
they had been. I thought that perhaps 
my—my uncertain ways might have tired 
you. Lady Margaret says I have no con- 
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trol of my fancies. She says they run 
riot, and would bore the best man that 
ever lived in six months. But you never 
minded before, and I know you won’t 
now, so my heart’s getting warm again. 
I do change about other people, I know, 
because, you see, perhaps I like only a 
part of that person, and a wee little bit 
of this person, and sometimes they turn 
away their likable sides so I detest them, 
and show it, and get into trouble; but 
you, Jack, I never meet any of these for- 
idding sides with you. It’s an all- 

round liking, full, complete, and it—it 
—rests me.” 

‘*' The Bernards——” he said, hoarsely. 

‘The Bernards? Oh, I have a story 
to tell you. Indeed, there’s so much to 
tell, I don’t know where to begin. Let 
me arrange my news and give it to you 
epigrammatically. King Bernard and 
Lady Margaret are in Germany. All 
my money is gone. I am a waif, a beg- 
gar, bankrupt, stranded ! ” 

** Jean !” 

**Yes; those are the most amazing 
particulars ; now I’ll elaborate——” 

‘‘Wait,” he interposed, eagerly. 
‘‘ How did you get over? Not alone! 


Good God, Jean !” 

‘Certainly, alone, from Havre. I 
met a real kind old man in Baden- 
Baden, where we were staying, and I 
told him what I wanted to do, and he 


helped me. You see, Jack, I couldn’t 
stand King any longer. I didn’t write 
you about it, but I was shocked almost 
as soon as we landed. You know Lady 
Margaret went over principally to see 
an old friend who was dying. I wrote 
you about her death. Oh, Jack, what 
a wonderful little creature she was! 
King never intended that I should see 
her, but when he was away one day I 
went with Lady Margaret ; then I went 
again alone. She was French. Oh, 
how she talked! She told me a great 
deal about King, and Lady Margaret 
afterwards admitted that it was true. 
It took me a long time to get used to it. 
Lady Margaret’s ideas are very peculiar. 
I wasn’t an apt pupil. It made me 
think of the old Bible story of the sheep 
and the goats. Mrs. Morgan’s teachings 
collected on one side, Lady Margaret’s 
on the other. I mixed the two, so ’m 
neither good nor bad. I selected what I 
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liked, and frowned down all the rest. 
I gave King plainly to understand what 
I thought. Lady Margaret told me 
that he told her he had never been so 
much amused in his life. He’s very 
proud of his wickedness. He says a 
man’s goodness amounts to nothing, 
unless he has the strength to be wicked, 
it’s only indolence. e never wants 
anything that he can have, and he 
rarely more than approaches what he 
wants. He pushes it before him and 
runs after it. If it eludes him of its 
own accord, so much the better. He 
says this is the one secret of getting 
through life without being bored to 
death. 

**In October, you know, I wrote you 
that we were going to Monte Carlo. 
King met some friends there. Lady 
Margaret played, soI did. It was very 
exciting. One night I got furiously 
angry with a little Polish Jew, and I 
forgot my limit. The next week I 
heard from my Paris bankers. The 
last check admitted had exhausted my 
account. I had six hundred dollars 
only with me, in cash, but—but my 
debts were paid. Then—then one night 
immediately after this, King forgot that 
I don’t indorse his code of morals. I 
couldn’t stay after that. The next day 
we were in Baden-Baden. He went to 
Berlin. Lady Margaret was confined to 
her room, so [ got the old gentleman I 
spoke of to let me go to Paris with him. 
I'd seen him before several times. I 
sent him a despatch from Havre, just be- 
fore the steamer sailed, and so here I am. 

‘‘ This morning I went to a real-estate 
agent I used to know through Mr. 
Lester, and hired an apartment ‘way up 
town on the Boulevard. Then I went 
to the place where my things are stored, 
and gave directions to have everything 
moved up to my rooms. I paid for it 
all, and now I’ve nothing left—and yet 
—I have everything because I have— 
you. Don’t let me forget that, Jack. 
Keep it before me. Make me feel it. 
It is all I have to live on.” 

Her voice died away. She raised her 
hand, and slowly, tenderly, laid it on 
his arm. Her eyes, full of beseeching 
entreaty, were following him wistfully. 
He turned his head. With a super- 
human effort he steadied his tones. 
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‘‘ You shall never want for anything,” 
he said, under his breath. ‘‘ All I have 
is yours. You are my one considera- 
tion, my one thought. You share it 
with no other living being. Are you 
satisfied ? I—I—can’t say more. Words 
are nothing.” 

“< Yes, yes,” she returned, hastily? ‘<I 
know—I’ve always known. But, Jack, 
before we start out on this new life of 
ours, we'll have everything clearly un- 
derstood. Mrs. Morgan used to say that 
our friendship was most unconventional. 
I realize that these unusual relation- 
ships have been the cause of my present 
disgrace. King Bernard scattered my 
friends, set me apart from respectable 
women, even hung me in the shadow 
of the divorce court. Oh, I know it 
-allnow. I see a great deal now that I 
overlooked last spring. I’ve read a great 
many unwritten laws. I’m wise enough 
now, and yet—and yet, there are con- 
ditions which I won’t accept as inevi- 
table if a thousand Lady Margarets 
dinned them in my ears for centuries, 
because our friendship is thereby 
dragged in the mire, stripped of its 
ideality, and left loathsome in its 
falsity. 


“Oh, Jack, I’ve fought for you. I 
will keep you where my fancy first placed 
you—so good, so generous, so true, so 


pure. For the past six months I’ve 
held you up as a shining exception. 
My absolute faith in you has been the 
one bright spot in all the wealth of 
cloudy, cynical, hateful views of human 
nature that Lady Margaret loves so to 
retail. It called me back. It means— 
it means that life isn’t the shallow, 
heartless, cruel, insincere thing they 
would have it. It means that God has 
made a good man and set his seal upon 
him. It means——” 

‘‘ Jean ! Jean !” he faltered. ‘‘ Don’t 
—don’t—I’m not For God’s sake, 
don’t! You're excited, overwrought— 
I—I ” His voice broke. Drops of 
perspiration stood out on his forehead. 
Observing his agitation, she crept closer. 

““T’m not excited, Jack. I’m only 
glad, happy. Look up, and let me tell 
you what I’m going todo. You under- 
stand, I have no money ?” 

** But Ihave,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Not 
a gold mine, but—but enough.” 


a 
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“Yes; but I’m going to earn my 
own living.” 

“¢ What ?” 

‘Of course this amazes you,” she 
went on cheerfully, ‘‘ because you don’t 
know what I can do. But I’m going 
to paint.” 

** Paint ?” he repeated, stupidly. 

** Yes, pictures ; I’ve studied enough. 
I really can do them very well. I’ve 
brought a number home with me, and 
I’m going to fit up a studio, and you’re 
going to sell them for me.” 

«‘|—am—” he stammered. 

** You can, easily. King says New 
York is full of people who gauge the 
merit of a painting by the price asked 
for it, and buy it if the frame attracts 
them. The frame is really very im- 
portant. 

‘Tt won’t cost me much to live. I 
selected New York to live in because 
it’s so large. One can easily get lost 
there ; and, of course, I must be lost— 
at least, no one I used to—to—meet is 
to know anything about me. You will 
come in and take a room near me. 
You can get out to Hancock eariy in 
the morning, and we'll have our even- 
ings together. I couldn’t live, Jack, 
without that. I—I—thought it all out 
coming over.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure I will. To- 
night you—you——” 

**To-night we’re going back,” she 
explained. ‘‘There’s a train at 11.20 
—Ilasked. I wouldn’t stay here.” 

“* Did any one see you coming out ?” 

‘No; there were only three or four 
men in the car I wasin. I never knew 
them. I didn’t have even a glimpse of 
Larry.” 

“‘T told the Ryans you were young 
Pennell,” he said, with a sigh of relief. 
‘‘These precautions are—are—neces- 
sary, if you don’t want people to know 
you’ve arrived.” 

“Certainly, they mustn’t know. I 
heard a few weeks ago that the Morgans 
were in Paris. Prenny is going to be 
married to that little Nelson girl. Mrs. 
Morgan never wrote to me after I sailed 
last spring. I got one letter from 
Prenny—such a dismal, incoherent let- 
ter. I didn’t answer it. You can 
easily get away from here, can’t you, 
Jack ?” she continued, abruptly. “‘ You 
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can write him that you don’t want to 
stay here in winter again. I wish the 
house would burn up. Do—do—you 
hear from him ?” 

“From Dick ? Yes, occasionally.” 

‘* Of course, he never speaks of me ?” 

‘* He hasn’t lately.” 

‘Well, I’m very, very sure I don’t 
want himto. Some day, Jack, some far— 
far-off day, when I’m dead, you'll tell him 
about the money. Id like him to know 
then, but never before, because you can 
readily understand it would be equiva- 
lent to—to—asking him to come back, 
and I certainly don’t want that. King 
thinks he’s a perfect imbecile. He 
thought, you know, that it was his 
money I was spending. That’s the 
reason he didn’t save me from that 
designing, greedy little Jew. It was 
Dick’s money that was to appease his 
rapacity. Is it time for me to get on 
my shoes ?” 

Halloway picked up a stiff, muddy 
little boot from the hearth, and looked 
at it ruefully. 

***Pon my word, I don’t know how 
you'll get into them. Isn’t there an old 
pair anywhere about the house ? ” 

‘No; Sarah always took my old 
ones. I'll get into them.” 

‘* But, Jean, it’s an awful storm. I 
can’t let you walk back to the station ; 
and if I had Sallie hitched up you could 
just as well remain here——” 

** Nonsense, Jack, of course we can’t 
have Sallie. The weather is nothing. 
I’ve walked miles and miles in far 
worse storms than this. Get your 
mackintosh and umbrella. We can’t 
stay here. Everybody would see me in 
the morning.” 

‘‘Where’ll we go when we get in 
town ?” 

‘*To a hotel. That’s simple enough. 
And then in the morning you'll go with 
me up to the apartment, and see about 
getting a room for yourself. There’s a 
restaurant attached to the house, so my 
housekeeping will be very simple. I 
have plenty of furniture, I think. I 
had to leave all my pretty European 
souvenirs behind me. Perhaps Lady 
Margaret will send them to me if I give 
her an address. I got my trunk, but I 
had to be very politic to accomplish 
that. I think the servants in the house 


all thought I meant to elope with the 
old man.” 

Halloway got down on his knees, and 
began a struggle with the unyielding 
shoes. He felt extravagantly happy. 
His judgment was so warped by the 
event of the past hour that it was quite 
unequal to the emergency. 

His heart was thumping against his 
side at a most abnormal rate, as he 
tugged with the stiff button-holes, that 
refused to admit their respective but- 
tons. His fingers lingered tenderly as 
he turned her coat collar up protect- 
ingly about her throat. Her beautiful 
face was so close to his own, he could 
feel her breath upon his cheek, and it 
made him half insane with happiness. 

Their preparations at last complete, 
Halloway went to interview Maggie. 
Returning, he silently let Jean out by 
the window through which she had 
entered ; then, rushing to the front door, 
he slammed it behind him boisterously. 

The cold air sobered him for a mo- 
ment. He raised the umbrella, and, 
holding her arm tightly under his own, 
essayed to lead her down the steps, and 
so forth into the darkness. 

‘* Those two women in there think 
I’ve lost my head entirely,” he said, as 
they slipped along towards the street, 
‘‘and *pon my soul I believe they’re 
right. Jean, this is awful.” 

**No, it isn’t. I like it.” 

**You do?” He drew her arm still 
closer. His exhilaration of spirits re- 
vived. The wind tore by them. He 
had hard work to manage his umbrella, 
but the unpleasantness of the expedition 
faded away. He told himself that it 
was the one thing left for him to do with 
her. The trip was not as irrational as 
it appeared on the surface. 

They reached New York in due time, 
and he took her at once to a small hotel 
up town. He did not register at the 
same house himself, but promised to re- 
join her early in the morning. 

Seeking his bed, he marshalled his 
wits together, and tried to calmly con- 
sider the situation in which he now 
found himself, but he could not look 
dispassionately at the great privilege 
that had come to him. It was sur- 
rounded by such alluring possibilities. 
One after another they passed through 
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his mind. The old round of expected 
events had transpired and brought her 
at last friendless to his side. But he 
would make up to her all that she had 
lost. By slow degrees he would attain 
the place he craved. When that hour 
came he would write to Dick, and Dick 
would take the step which Halloway felt 
very sure could be taken with full legal 
sanction. 

Circumstantial evidence had hung 
many men. Circumstantial evidence 
would dissolve a marriage bond, and 
then—and then, love and honor would 
be satisfied. 

Oh, for the hour when he should 
read some sign in her face! It must 
come. He could not fill her life so 
completely, and yet be nothing to her. 
Such implicit trust, such genuine affec- 
tion, must be the chrysalis from which 
love would spring. 

His eyes filled as he dwelt on that 
lonely homeward voyage. Ah, how far 
from him he had permitted her to go! 
The dangers he had stood aloof and seen 
her pass through! She had gathered 


much worldly wisdom, but he would 
sift and purge it from her thoughts. 


The old nucleus of sweet innocence still 
remained, for they could not tarnish her 
soul, 

The days immediately ensuing were 
the happiest that he had ever known. 
Jean’s apartment was converted into the 
most inviting of habitations. It took 
two or three weeks for her to settle down 
and be satisfied with her arrangements. 
Halloway rented a furnished room in 
the immediate neighborhood, Jean se- 
cured a diminutive little maid, and then 
the real business of life began. 

The pictures were brought forth, and 
Halloway, after some deliberation, af- 
fixed a value. One day he took them 
all away. A week later he put a roll of 
bills in her hand. He had sold them to 
a down-town dealer, he told her, and he 
had received an order for as many more 
as she cared to supply. He grew very 
red in the face as he delivered this piece 
of intelligence, but she was too much 
overjoyed to note it. 

That night he eyed the capacity of his 
closet musingly, then he began a series 
of calculations, and sent some backward 
glances into his financial condition for 
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the previous year or two. His conclu- 
sion was satisfactory. 

He would be able to indulge in oil 
paintings for months to come. 


XVI. 


RETURNING from Hancock one even- 
ing shortly after the holidays, Halloway 
found Jean standing dreamily by the 
window. Asshe wheeled about to greet 
him he detected a suspicious redness 
around her eyes. 

‘* Jack, I don’t want to go down to 
dinner. Hurry and get yours and then 
come back and talk tome.” . 

‘‘What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked in alarm. ‘‘ Why don’t you want 
anything to eat ?” 

** Mary made me some tea. Go on, 
Jack, the sooner you go the sooner you'll 
be through.” 

At the end of twenty minutes he re- 
entered the room. Something in her 
appearance made him uneasy. He had 
never seen her wear dead black before. 
Her skin looked like marble against her 
gown. He watched her for a moment 
in silence. Then she raised her eyes to 
his, and he spoke. 

‘« Jean, what is troubling you ?” 

‘* Nothing,” she said hastily, ‘‘ but my 
own thoughts; but oh, Jack, they’ve 
terrified me to-day. Everything I ever 
did in my life has been in my mind. I 
must talk to you to-night. Can’t you 
smoke ? You don’t mind how I wander 
when you’re smoking. I don’t know 
what I want to say. I don’t know what 
I want. I’m—lI’m tired——” 

‘‘ Of—of—the place here?” he fal- 
tered. ‘* You can move—you can——” 

‘““No; I don’t want to move. [I like 
it. Icouldn’t get prettier rooms. I’m 
satisfied with them; but, Jack, in my 
heart, I believe I’m troubled about— 
about—that money.” 

‘* How troubled ?” he asked, feeling 
in a numb sort of a way that the ground 
was slipping from under his feet. 

“<T mean—I—I wish he knew. Dick, 
ou know. Wait a second.” Leaving 
er seat she darted into an adjoining 

room. In another minute he looked 
up, to see her advancing with 2 curious 
old metal box, seamed and scarred to a 
remarkable extent. Placing it on the 
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table she dropped breathlessly on her 
knees at his a and lifted a face trem- 
ulous with excitement. 

‘“‘There!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ there’s 
the box! Oh, Jack! you write him 
about it. Tell him it was Mac’s money 
—Mac’s buried money ; mine at last, be- 
cause it was given to me alone. Tell 
him about the day you and I went up 
to the hill and dug it up. Tell him 
why it was buried—why I never cared 
anything about it till I Bahco of going 
to New York—why it was kept so 
secret. Tell him I only meant to tease 
him for a little while. Tell him I 
didn’t knqw then what he might think. 
Tell him how you put the money in an 
East Side bank for me, and how I bound 
you to secrecy. Oh, Jack, tell him— 
tell him—everything, then I can sleep ; 
then I won’t be thinking, thinking all 
the time ; then—then—I'll be happy !” 

Her words seemed to reach him from 
a distance. He put his hand to his 
throat, to ease the sensation of stifling 
that had assailed him. He tried to 
speak, but he did not recognize the 
sound of his own voice. 

‘* Another surprise,” she went on. 
“See, Jack, how different I am from 
other people. A few days glide along 
evenly, pleasantly, then I turn a corner, 
and bump into something like this. I 
can’t help it. It’s a matter of tempera- 
ment. I tried for a week to run away 
from this, but I couldn’t. It has been 
my last thought at night, my first 
thought in the morning. You'll have 
to write a long, long letter, because— 
because there’s something else that 
must go. I'll get it all off together. I 
dreamed, Jack, the other night, that— 
that he was dead. I saw him ; I saw his 
dead face, then I followed the spirit as 
it left the body. It reached a beauti- 
ful place, and my father met him, 
and they talked of me, and my father 
told him I—I was not what he thought, 
and he tried, Jack—he tried to leave 
heaven and get back to me, and I was 
close beside him, and couldn’t speak. 
He must know now. I will rest con- 
tented then. I don’t expect to—to see 
him, not that. I'll stay here with you. 
He’ll be glad to know I’m with you. 
He always loved you, Jack. He would 
never suspect you as he did King Ber- 
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nard. It’s been one long misunder- 
standing, in a way. Wait, I'll show 
you. I'll tell you what no one else ever 
new.” 

Rising, she seized the box, and open- 
ing it with trembling fingers, took out a 
much-worn sheet of paper. 

“It’s a letter, a letter to you. He 
wrote it to you before we were married. 
I found it in his room, between the 
leaves of a blotting-pad, the day my 
father died. Read it.” 

As she extended the missive he pulled 
himself together with a mighty effort, 
and ran his eye along the following 
lines : 


Soutn Hancock, February 8, 1892. 


Dear Jack :—Paris is eating away your 
memory. No word from you for months. My 
dear boy, this won’t do. If the combined 
efforts of a rank cigar, and a glass or two of 
the old gentleman's shemntndiie port, don’t 
deprive me of reason for the next hour, I'll 
write, in full, a few of the extraordinary 
events of the winter. To begin, this sombre 
mansion now harbors a young lady, or a 
young barbarian of the female persuasion, 
more properly speaking. 

My respectec rane is a gigantic fraud. 
He married a girl in Elizabeth twenty years 
ago, and the young woman to whom I allude, 
unearthed last October, is his daughter. I will 
tell you more particularly when I see you, 
about her former life, ete. For the present it 
is sufficient and significant to remark that 
she’s here. The old man is ill. His days are 
numbered. He hates her, Jack, like poison. 
Poor little midget, it may end in my having 
to take care of her myself. She’s as homely as 
the oft-quoted hedge-fence ; as awkward as a 
scarecrow ; as ignorant of society and life— 
well, I mean she can read and write, but she 
don’t know a dress-suit from a dressing-gown ; 
that’s far-fetched, but lay it to the wine. You 
can gather my meaning. I can’t imagine a 
man falling in love with her, only out of pity 
—at least, till a few angles are rubbed down ; 
but I’ve decided one thing—I’ll be a brother 
to her with a vengeance, and if the old man 
really does carry out some of his nasty inten- 
tions, I may go a step stronger and marry her. 
It’s impossible to predict at this juncture, 
only, as I realize that this last performance 
might not be as well for her in the long run, 
I con over a few precautions every morning 
before leaving my room ; viz., Look out and 
don’t find her in tears ; fight shy of discussions 
of her future, and don’t try to kiss her. 

Wish you were here, old man. Drop mea 
line upon receipt of this, and for any unusual 
incoherency blame the port. A quart would 
set me to blazing away at a new Arabian 
Nights. 

Yours, in danger, 


Dick. 
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‘‘So that—that—was the cause,” he 
said, between his shut teeth. ‘‘ Jean, 
consider. Don’t be hasty. Matters have 
gone so far. This piece of flippancy 
was sufficient to make you hate him. 
You—you—owe him nothing—you——” 
He got up from his chair and threw 
himself down beside her, as she shrank 
to a corner of the couch. An expres- 
sion in her eyes made him desist. 

“« Jack, don’t. Help me to bury my 
ugliness. Let me tell you all about it. 
Let me tell you how I felt—how many 
—many times I’ve read that letter. 
How many nights I’ve cried myself to 
sleep with it under my pillow. I can’t 
get the old feeling back now. I read 
it, but it doesn’t make me hate him. 
I don’t suppose you can understand. 
You’d have to feel just as I felt when 
I first saw it, to really know. Truth 
was so much to me. The date of the 
letter swam before my eyes. Days be- 
fore it was written, he had—had—made 
assertions that no mortal could twist 
into agreeing with the words he after- 
wards penned, therefore love—the love I 
wanted, the love I gave to him—could 
not live in such an atmosphere of false- 
hood. It was all deceit and ridicule 
and false pretence. I stayed in the 
woods five hours. I wanted to freeze 
to death. My heart did freeze, and 
when my heart is cold I can be very 
wicked. I’m just like my father then. 
Every bit of native tenderness was 
sapped up. But, fortunately, two other 
characteristics of my father’s belong to 
me. Common sense I had never har- 
bored. Reason, cool judgment, dis- 
crimination, had never been mine; but 
I knew what pride meant, and obstinacy, 
and they both swelled large enough to 
swallow all else. 

‘« That was all, but I only had to take 
out that letter to get a fresh supply of 
resentment, malice, and bitterness. It 
was an unfailing source. Now it’s— 
it’s exhausted. I don’t know why. It 
does not seem as dreadful now. I’ve 
thought of it so much, the reaction was 
bound to come. I always think in cir- 
cles. Some day I'll get back, of course, 
but—but before that, let him get it, 
and then there may be something to 
say. You see, Jack, it was so miserably 
one-sided. I never fought with him 
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about it, I was always fighting with 
myself, and I’ve just reached that weak 
condition of mind when—when—I want 
to be shaken and set on my feet again. 

‘‘Tt isn’t love, oh, Jack, of course, 
it isn’t love. Love would send me on 
my hands and knees to Texas. Love 
would expect something. Love would 
be humble. I’m not humble. No, no, 
you can see that, can’t you? Send the 
—the—letter with the box to-night, 
won’t you ? If he should hear that I was 
in New York he—he—might send that 
paper, and I feel differently about that 
now. I’ve had all the satisfaction I want 
out of that silly little scheme of ours. 
Amusement, expectation, surprise, con- 
sternation, bitter disappointment, an- 
ger, and hatred followed in its wake. I 
think it’s time, Jack, to see if I can’t 
get back to where I was before, and tell 

ople it was a joke, and make them be- 
ieve it. It was a dreadful joke to play 
with. I never would have done it had I 
known, but now I can get away from it, 
can’t I ? 

‘* Lady Margaret used to say that if a 
woman once laid herself open to suspi- 
cion, her social life was done. I don’t 
want society to take me back, only a 
few people. I wouldn’t be so hard, 
Jack. never dreamed women were 
treated so. It is cruel. Lady Mar- 
garet says a woman never knows what 
freedom is till she is socially ostracised, 
but I can’t look at life as she does. 

“Tell him that Mac’s money is all 
gone. He can have the papers in the 
box, I don’t believe they amount to any- 
thing ; but be sure and explain that I’m 
supporting myself. Write the letter 
to-night.” 

- To-night ?” he said, in a dull, low 
tone. ‘* Yes, yes, of course, to—to— 
night.” He rose to his feet, and took 
firm hold of a chair near him. 

He felt that he must get away—must 
get beyond the sight of that pleading 
face. He saw her heart at last, and the 
brief glimpse filled him with terrified 
apprehension. 

‘With eagerness only too manifest, 
she tied up the old box for him, and he 

ot out of the room with his burden. 

e thanked God that it was night. 
With fierce swinging strides he tramped 
block after block, his arm getting numb 
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from the tension with which he held 
it round the box. 

Suddenly, he came to an abrupt pause. 
Before him, like a thread of murky 
blackness, stretched the river. God for- 
give him! why not toss the hated thing 
into that eternal silence ? This hysteri- 
cal mood would pass. He would take 
her to new scenes. She brooded too 
much by herself. She must have life 
and diversion. Bah! What a moun- 
tain of difficulty he was rearing out of 
a woman’s ephemeral fancy. 

He took off his hat, and let the cool 
wind play on his heated, throbbing tem- 
ples ; then he looked about him to dis- 
cover how he might get nearer to the 
water beyond. He quickened his steps. 
Reaching a corner, he stood motionless 
again. Some powerful influence was 
urging him onward, and the influence 
conquered. He turned, and almost ran 
in the direction from which he had 
come. 

He gained his room, and sat for half 
an hour before his open desk. Then 
he got up deliberately, took the box, 
and creeping into the farthest corner of 
his closet, stored it behind a pile of 
canvases reposing there, and turned the 
key. 


The following evening he told her 
that he had fulfilled her commission, 
and she asked no further question. 

Day by day he watched her nervously. 
He put forth every possible exertion to 


entertain her. He feared to leave her 
alone, and declaring that he meant to 
take a vacation, absented himself from 
his office for days at a time. 

When a month had rolled around, 
the unnatural silence that she had been 
maintaining was broken. 

One night, as they sat playing a silent 
game of chess, she suddenly swept the 
men into her lap, and closed the board 
with a bang. 

‘** Jack, you—you are deceiving me. 
You’ve had a letter, and you’re afraid 
to show it to me.” 

For answer, he took an envelope from 
his pocket, and, still without speakirig, 
laid it in her lap. Her face paled. 

“* Read it to me,” she said, brokenly. 
** Read—what—he says about—about— 
me.” OQObediently he reached for it, 
and removing the wrapper, leaned back 


in his chair. She strained her ears to 
catch the few words which now fell 
from his lips : 


‘*Many thanks, old man, for the information 
contained in your last. It’s valueless to me, 
however. I prefer to let matters run along as 
they are for the present. Don’t want to bur- 
den myself with any old responsibilities that 
I’ve comfortably shifted. Shall not set foot 
in New York for a month or two yet. Snyder 
has a good, level head. I have perfect confi- 
dence in him.” 


He stopped, and the paper fluttered 
from his hand. 

‘“The remainder is—business,” he 
said, in a strange, low tone. 

‘The remainder—is—is—business, ” 
she repeated, with an hysterical laugh. 
‘That was about—me—and he—don’t 
—even—mention my—name. Qh, Jack, 
the—the—lamp.” 

With a bound he caught her, as she 
swayed forward. Kicking aside the in- 
tervening chairs, he carried her to the 
couch and laid her down; then he fell 
on his knees, and chafed her wrists and 
temples, till she opened her eyes. 

‘*You were faint,” he whispered. 
‘Tl get you some wine.” Seeking a 
bottle from a closet near by, he filled a 
glass and gave it to her. After one 
swallow, she handed him back the glass. 

“T don’t want it. I’m all night. 
You were reading ”—she went on, shiver- 
ing—‘‘ you were reading—his letter. I 
won’t do this again. See, I’m better. 
Poor Jack, you didn’t want to show me 
that letter, did you? but it was better. 
Now I know where I am. ['ll think a 
while, then Ill get at what I really 
meant by it all. 

‘It’s very plain that he—he—won’'t 
have anything to do with me. By this 
being a disappointment I get’ hold of 
one fact: I wanted him to. Now it’s— 
it’s all over, and you have me on your 
hands again, but I won’t trouble you, 
Jack. I’m going to be sensible, and— 
and I guess we'll go ’way. Appearances 
don’t count. There’s no one to care.” 

“Will. you go?” he pleaded. ‘‘A 
—a change is what you need. T’ll—I'll 
—give up my office. T’1l——” 

“Yes, I'll go some time—not yet. 
Oh, Jack! what would I do without 
you ?” 

Dick’s name was never mentioned be- 
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tween them after this, but he saw that 
she was unhappy, and the certainty 
made him abjectly miserable. He re- 
doubled his attentions. He never spoke 
of love in words, but he felt that she 
understood. She clung to him with 
all her old childish abandonment. Her 


moods were as variable as a summer 
Tears and laughter mingled 


wind. 
freely. 

At last he noticed that she was losing 
flesh, and her face no longer flushed 
with color. Her eyes haunted him. 
Spring advanced, and he besought her 
to consent to a trip to Europe, but she 
avoided giving any direct answer. 

He felt that she was slipping from 
him. Her life, so empty of purpose, so 
cruelly shadowed, so open to suspicion 
and criticism, was at last warring with 
her peace. A deeper realization of her 
peculiar position was slowly settling 
upon her thoughts, and turning the joy- 
ousness of her nature into a bewildered 
protest against the circumstances that 
hemmed her in. Snatches of gossip 
were occasionally borne to her ear, in 
which her name was coupled with Hal- 
loway’s in a manner that made her heart 
beat for a moment with the fiercest 
indignation. Then her face would 
blanch. 'To leave Jack meant to die. 

It is not surprising that these ques- 
tions were traceable in her expression. 
He read them, and they cut him to the 
quick. He could not avoid them. They 
were always before him, begging to be 
answered, and one night he set himself 
the task of treating their importunities 
once for all. 

It was a desperate struggle, and, as 
was his wont, he fought it out of doors, 
under the stars. 

He never knew how far he walked. 
When he at last turned to retrace his 
steps his face was haggard and worn, 
but his pulses were beating madly. He 
could hardly refrain from shouting 
aloud in his joy. Honor, crushed and 
almost dead, met him again during that 
frenzied midnight walk, and he hugged 
it to his heart. 

_ It was after three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when he arrived at his room, and 
daylight found him still at his desk 
engaged on his letter to Dick. Words 
poured from his pen. He kept nothing 
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back. He painted his own course in 
uncompromising language. He wrote 
of his hopes, and the means he had 
adopted to assist in their fruition. 

e spoke of Jean tenderly, reverently, 
as though she were dead ; and, lastly, he 
urged Dick to use all possible speed in 
righting her crooked life and bringing 
to her the happiness that lay in his 
power alone to bestow. 

‘* She has always loved you,” he wrote 
finally, ‘‘ but she fought with her love 
so long and so successfully, my own dull 
eyes were blinded. Be gentle, patient, 
forgiving, charitable, and politic—she 
requires delicate handling—and then 
God never made a woman capable of 
deeper, truer devotion than you will 
win from her.” 

He took the old box from its hiding- 
place, removing Dick’s letter to enclose 
in his own, and wrapped, sealed, and 
directed the package. Then he threw 
himself across the bed and tried to calm 
his tired brain. 

By eight o’clock box and letter were 
on their way to Texas. 

His hand was a little shaky that day, 
and black specks swam before his eyes, 
but the terrible unrest of the past year 
was over. He would make his confes- 
sion to Jean at once, he told himself, as 
he was returning to the city that after- 
noon. She should sentence him. 

It was six o’clock when he got up to 
the apartment. Jean’s maid admitted 
him, but instead of her customary grin 
he was greeted by the intelligence that 
Mrs. Charteris was not at home. 

In reply to his exclamation he was in- 
formed that Mrs. Charteris had gone 
down town that morning, and had re- 
turned very pale and tired like. She 
had eaten no luncheon, but had told 
Mary to say that she had gone to the 
country. 

Without waiting to consider Halloway 
hurried back to Hancock. By the 
country she had evidently meant the 
house in South Hancock, and as soon as 
Mrs. Ryan opened the door for him, an 
hour later, he knew that his supposition 
was correct. 

Mrs. Charteris had been here, yes, 
but she had gone out about sunset for a 
walk, Mrs. Ryan believed, because her 
satchel was still up in her room. There 
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was a letter for him in the library. 
— had put it on the mantel. 

Halloway hastily entered the room 
and possessed himself of the mysterious 
letter. As the door closed upon Mrs. 
Ryan he tore off the envelope, and with 
sensations of numb horror read the fol- 
lowing : 


Dear Jack :—Forgive me for making this 
last scene. It’s like the conclusion of a melo- 
dramatic play, but oh, Jack, as far as I can see 
there’s nothing left for me in life. My life is 
all wrong, and to-day I realized the utter hope- 
lessness of ever being able to straightenitout. I 
met Rockmore Beall on a Sixth Avenue L train, 
and he went with me up to Fifty-ninth Street. 
I told him I was with you, and he said I was 
wrecking your life. He said Helen was very 
bitter about it. He said I ought to get a mid- 
dle-aged woman to take care of me. 

I could not answer him. There was nothing 
to say, just as there is nothing to do. I am 
not leaving any responsibilities, because I have 
none. There is no place for me in the world. 
I would probably make you a great deal of 
trouble by and by. I don’t feel like working 
any more, 

Lady Margaret used to take some little white 
pills for neuralgia. She gave me some and 
told me what they would do, They will settle 
the difficulty. I did not want to take them in 
the city. Iam not at all afraid. I would like 
to be put up on the hill with Mac, if Dick 
don’t mind. 

Dear old Jack, you were always good to me, 
always kind. I will never forget. I wish I 
could see you. Don’t think me ungrateful. 
This is your Newark meeting night. I remem- 
bered that. Mrs. Ryan will send for you. I 
know, whatever others think and say, you will 
understand, 

JEAN. 


Drops of cold perspiration stood out 
on his forehead as he crushed the sheet 
of paper into his pocket and rushed 
from the house. 

He had no idea where she had gone, 
but some instinct directed his steps to 
the river. With all his strength he 
forced back the awful fear that would 
have converted suspense into frenzy. 
With dogged faith he seized upon and 
held to the belief that he would find her 
in time. Panting for breath, he had 
just gained the top of the hill, when he 
heard his name shouted by some one 
behind him. He turned, and with an 
involuntary exclamation, stood still. 

The familiar figure hurrying in his 
direction was Dick Charteris. 


XVII. 


“OF all the ‘Flying Dutchmen!’ 
Where are you bound? Heigh-ho! 
What’s up ?” 

Halloway still remained motionless, 
His face, as pallid as death, twitched 
convulsively. He seized Dick by the 
arm, utterly unmoved by the unexpect- 
edness of the encounter, and pointed 
before them towards the river ! 

**T think she’s there. Come, I can’t 
stop. I wrote you, Dick. I wrote you 
all about it. D1l—I’ll tell you by and by. 
Come, for God’s sake.” 

“Come where ? Who are you talk- 
ing about? Jack, you’re drunk or 
mad i 

“No, no. It’sJean! It was all a— 
a—mistake. She’s—she’s yours if—if 
we reach her in time——” 

His words were almost inaudible, for 
he had resumed his hurried pace, Dick 
keeping by his side. 

he night was not dark, for the moon 
had already risen. They could see the 
Charteris boat-house now, and as they 
drew nearer both perceived that the door 
was open. Anemphatic ‘‘ Thank God !” 
burst from Halloway’s lips. He glanced 
with relief at Dick’s white face. Then 
once more he grasped his companion’s 
arm. 

‘See, there she is, there on the bal- 
cony. Go—gotoher. Tell her I—I— 
didn’t want to—to wait. Thére’s no 
time to explain,” he; continued, in the 
same excited tone. ‘‘ You'll knowlater. 
Don’t startle her. Let me hear from 
you, Dick, if—if—you can. V—I’ll 
live for that.” His voice broke. 

Though bewildered and confounded 
by this extraordinary meeting, Dick 
tried to reply, but Halloway had already 
left him. With a quickly beating heart 
he made a dash towards the woman 
standing there, just above the dark line 
of the river. 

As soon as his foot touched the first 
step that led up to where she stood, he 
saw her start. As he eagerly advanced 
she retreated closer to the railing. 

“It’s I, Jean. Don’t be frightened— 
I—I.” 

“‘ You ?” The exclamation was highly 
dramatic, but her astonishment did not 
restrain him. Halloway’s incompre- 
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hensible agitation had scattered his 
wits. The fact that Jean was here, and 
not in Europe, had but half penetrated 
his understanding. He could only see 
the outline of her face yet, but her 
eyes drew him. He lost sight of every- 
thing except the stupendous and sudden 
conviction that she embodied all that 
made life worth living. Her mysterious 
behavior, her scorn of him, their long 
separation, faded entirely from his mind 
during that brief moment in which they 
remained gazing into each other’s eyes 
in the misty moonlight. 

A horrible fear that she might melt 
into a spirit, and thus elude him, at last 
emboldened him, and finding his voice, 
the spell was broken. 

‘‘Don’t—don’t leave me again,” he 
whispered, irrationally, but eloquently. 
‘Jean, I can’t stand it. Ill take any 
—any place. I want you, and you only 
out of all the world. I'll be patient. 
Pu—Pl P 

All manner of wild promises were 
chasing each other through his brain, 
but she did not give him time to express 
them. The look of consternation, 
almost of terror, that his presence had 
at first excited, vanished. She put out 
her hand timidly, and then she found 
herself in his arms. 

There were a great many questions to 
ask, and to answer, but in that supreme 
moment neither felt any curiosity. 
Many months had intervened since she 
had kissed him voluntarily, many months 
since he had held her thus. He could not 
bear to let her go, and every effort that 
she made to speak was promptly checked. 


Later, however, when they had seated 
themselves, and he had wrapped her 
cloak carefully about her, explanations 
had to be made, and some very contra- 
dictory facts came to light. 

She battled stoutly for Halloway, and 
Dick at last dropped his indignant 
queries, with the assertion that his friend 
had undoubtedly lost his mind. 

It was not until they rose to leave the 
spot that she told him why she had 
come out to Hancock that night. <A 
feeling akin to awe fell upon Dick’s 
spirits. She had given him a startling 
proof of her lové. He was vaguely con- 
scious of petitioning the Almighty, then 
and there, to let him live long enough 
to make it all up to her. 

A week later Halloway’s package was 
forwarded from Texas. Then bitter 
reflection and futile questions ceased, 
lost in an overwhelming rush of pity. 

Early in the summer a parcel was sent 
to Halloway’s Chicago address. His 
fingers trembled as he removed the 
wrapper, and disclosed a meial box, 
highly polished, and further ornamented 
by silver trimmings. 

Two letters accompanied it. Each 
began, ‘‘ Dear old Jack,” and Dick’s 
concluded with the statement that, as 
he had for some twenty-seven years been 
industriously engaged in making a fool 
of himself, with every prospect of con- 
tinuing the performance indefinitely, 
he had no intention of sitting in judg- 
ment upon another man’s weakness, 
an intention that, he was glad to say, 
met with his wife’s hearty commenda- 
tion. 
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N the clean, large 
kitchen of a Vir- 
ginia farmhouse 
sat an old woman 
alone, knitting. 
She had been 

pretty once; fifty years ago that 
wrinkled yellow skin had been called 
‘‘creamy,” and the sant gray hair 
drawn back under the plain cap had 
been a shower of brown curls. And 
she had coquetted with Judge Holt and 
turned away from him at the last to 
marry plain Nathan Bennett, living 
with him in rare contentment for two- 
score years, and then coming to spend 
the remnant of her days with her 
daughter Ann. Now Ann, too, was 


gone, and only the children were left ; 
Ben and Nancy, and her own adopted 
child, Lura Ann. 

She smoothed down her neat gray 
cashmere gown, which had been her 


*“ second best ” dress since Ann’s death, 
and leaned back more comfortably 
against the cushioned surface of the 
splint rocking-chair. 

‘* They’re good children,” she said to 
herself, —*‘ excepting Nancy. And she’s 
not so bad as might be.” She cast a 
satisfied glance at the meadows and 
fields stretching as far as her eyes could 
reach, and then looked lovingly at the 
dwarf apple-trees whose branches pressed 
against the window-shutters. Some of 
the pink blossoms lay on the ledge. It 
was -May. The flies were buzzing, the 
sparrows twittering, as they stole cotton 
from the body of a doll lying in the 
yard and flew up to the roof with it. 

A little girl came around the house 
and picked up the doll, shook it, looked 
up at the eaves where the mother spar- 
row sat, muttered something in an 
angry tone, and entered the house, sing- 
ing. She sang: ‘‘ The apples were ripe 
and beginning to fall, begin-ning to 
fall!” 

‘‘ Ah, yes,” said her grandmother, 
“* you’ll see the apples fall a many times, 
but I shall scarcely see em more’n once 


more—once or twice more, at most. 
Well, well, I'll be contented to die if 
only I can live to see my boy and Lura 
Ann ” then she stopped, meeting the 
child’s bright eyes. 

** Lura Ann is going to marry Sack- 
ford Moss,” said the child. 

An angry flush came over the old 
woman’s thin face; she jerked her 
knitting, and one of her needles fell to 
the floor. 

**Now you're mad, granny, and it’s 
wicked to be mad, so I sha’n’t hand you 
your knitting-needle,” sang the little 
girl, in a silvery voice. 

*‘Then you'll have no stockings to 
wear when the biting frost comes ; but 
you don’t care—you don’t care. ” Tis a 
generation that thinks not of the 
future, but works its will in the pres- 
ent,” moaned the old woman, folding 
her hands together hard. 

**T’'ll hand you your needle if you'll 
tell Lura Ann to make waffles for 
supper,” said the sharp child; but her 
grandmother looked upon her with dis- 
favor and did not reply. After a mo- 
ment the little girl came quietly forward 
and laid the needle on her lap, but the 
old woman did not resume her knitting. 
She sat with her hands folded, and 
looked at intervals out of the window, 
but with a much-wrinkled brow. 

A door opened, and Lura Ann came 
in with a wide straw hat on. She was 
tall, slim, and fair, with deep gray eyes, 
heavy-lidded and long-lashed, and a 
little red mouth whose short upper lip 
just raised itself enough to give a 
glimpse of small, pearly teeth. She 
looked shy and sweet. 

“‘T am going to town, 
she said, timidly. ‘‘ Shall 
some more yarn ?” 

The old woman straightened herself 
and looked sternly at the maiden. ‘“‘ Be 
you a-going to marry Sackford Moss ?” 
she asked, shrilly. 

The pretty lips closed together, and 
no answer came from them. 

“‘She’s going to buy her wedding- 


randaunt,” 
bring you 
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gown now,” cried the child, gettin 
quickly from her stool. ‘‘Say, 
Ann, can I go with you ?” 

‘‘You stay right here, Nancy, and 
take care of granny,” said Lura Ann, 
with some severity. Then she went out, 
murmuring to herself : ‘‘ They all think 
the same thing.” 

She walked steadily out through the 
front gate and along the road to town. 
It was two miles distant, and the air 
was close and dusty. Her little black 
shoes were soon specked, and the hem 
of her dress gathered soil by dipping 
against them. The blue merino scarf 
over her shoulders made her too warm, 
but she did not dare take it off, because 
it covered a large patch under her arm. 

A handsome road-wagon, drawn by a 
pair of bay horses, dashed up suddenly 
beside her. The driver leaned forward 
and touched his hat with an air of de- 
votion. 

‘¢ Just in time, Lura Ann,” he cried, 
gayly. ‘‘Come, get in, and I'll drive 
you to town and wherever else you want 
to go.” 

** No, I thank you,” said Lura Ann. 
But he got down and urged her cor- 
dially. The high, shaded seat looked 
The fine horses tossed their 
heads and pawed impatiently. The long 
road stretched out, hot and dusty. 
Walking she would get to town lookin 

like a fright, and it would take muc 

longer. The last consideration had a 
‘ weight known to nobody but herself. 
She let Sackford help her up into the 
seat and draw the linen duster over her 
knees. Covertly he examined her dress. 

“Going to shop ?” he asked ; adding 
carelessly : ‘‘ Burns has got in quite a 
lot of new goods. My sisters were in 
last week and bought a carriage load. 
But they are nothing to what is in the 
city. am going to the city soon. 
Emily has been teasing me to buy her a 
lace dress. How pretty you would look 
in a lace dress, Lura Ann, with a little 
lace bonnet on your soft brown hair, 
trimmed with rosebuds just the color 
of pant lips !” 

ura Ann’s cheeks grew pinker than 
the bunch of apple blossoms at her 
throat. ‘‘ Your sisters and I are differ- 
ent people,” she said, in her plaintive, 
soft voice. 
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Sackford feasted his eyes in the blush. 
The veins in his short, thick neck began 
to swell, and he shifted the reins to his 
right hand and laid the left across the 
back of the seat. But Lura Ann sat up 
very straight. 

‘* Lean back and be comfortable,” he 
urged. 

‘“*'Take away your arm then, please,” 
faltered Lura Ann. And just then Ben 
Falconer, coming across a field in his 
coarse working clothes, saw her droop- 
ing with the blush upon her cheek and 
Sackford’s arm about her waist. He 
stood still, and looked after the hand- 
some team with a frown and a sigh. 
Lura Ann had not seen him, but Sack- 
ford had, and secretly blessed the hour. 
Yet he did not dare kiss Lura Ann, as 
he had intended, 

‘* Where shall I take you first ?” he 
asked, as they entered the town. 

**To Mr. Wright’s, if you please.” 

‘Of course—he holds some little 
money belonging to her, I’ve heard,” 
thought Sackford. 

** Don’t wait for me,” she said, but he 
waited, and she was gone a long time. 
When she came out she was pale, as if 
she had been worried. Yet she looked 
resolute, and spoke in a tone that had 
lost all its timidity. 

‘‘ Take me to the old red brick house 
at the end of the street,” she said, 
eagerly, ‘and oh, be quick !” 

“‘ Why, what’s the attraction in that 
old rookery—a new milliner?” jested 
Sackford. He could not conceive the 
idea of a woman’s being interested in 
anything but clothes. : 

ura Ann’s siim hand closed tightly 
under her shaw] about the old purse that 
had come out empty and was now full to 
bursting with currency. Five hundred 
dollars! She was of age to-day, and had 
drawn it in her own name, every cent. 
Milliner! Yes, her hat was shabby, but 
no matter about that. 

Sackford was smiling to himself at her 
excitement as he helped her out on to 
the stone step before the old red brick 
house. «She rang the bell, and there was 
no response. Her courage seemed to be 
oozing away as she waited. 

«« Better come back,” called Sackford. 
But she shook her head and applied her- 
self to the bell again. After a moment 
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a shuffling step nt ayo me and the door 
opened a few inches, allowing a man’s 
head to be seen. He was old and grim- 
looking. Lura Ann said something low 
and timidly, and after a look of keen 
scrutiny he let her in. 

Sackford felt an indescribable reluc- 
tance to have her go in. 

After about five minutes she appeared 
at the door with a paper in‘her hand, and 
beckoned him. He sprang out quickly, 
tied his horses, and stepped into the hall 
beside her. 

‘Oh, please see if that is all right,” 
she entreated, putting a legal paper in 
his hand. ‘‘ You are a lawyer, and he— 
this gentleman, said to let you see it.” 

Sackford glanced from it to her, saw 
her total unconsciousness of anything 
out of the way, frowned, bit his lip, 
and examined the document with care. 

‘It is all right,” he then said. “It 
is a full release. Is this what you 
want ?” 

** Yes, oh, yes, thank you ! and I am 
much obliged to you, sir,” she added, 
sweetly, to the grim old man who stood 
looking on from the background. 

He bowed sardonically. ‘‘ The obliga- 
tion is on my side, young lady,” he 
said. 

‘*By Jove! It is on somebody else’s 
side,” thought Sackford, as he put Lura 
Ann back into the vehicle ; adding, 
aloud, ‘‘I don’t like this.” 

** Ah, but you don’t know,” said Lura 
Ann, pleadingly. Her long lashes grew 
moist. ‘‘It is the wish of grandaunt’s 
heart to have the farm free from this 
mortgage. I always felt as if the debt 
had been made because of me. She took 
me when father died—I was a tiny child 
of three—and oh, they have always been 
so good to me!” 

Sackford’s frown did not soften. It 
was surprising how surly his shrewd, 
coarse face became. ‘‘ But whose is 
the farm?” he asked. ‘‘ That release 
was made out to Ben Falconer.” 

“Yes, but it is just the same. Grand- 
aunt made over her share of the farm 
to him, and he cares for all of wf&. He 
is the best man in the world—my cousin 
Ben.” 

‘The world—what do you know of 
the world ?” said Sackford. ‘‘ But, see 
here, Lura Ann, do you understand ? 
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You have given away all your little fort- 
une and left yourself penniless.” 

“Yes,” por! Lura Ann, simply. There 
was something in her face that checked 
further speech upon his part. She was 
a foolish, improvident child, and rather 
too confiding toward this cousin Ben of 
hers, but she was very pretty—wonder- 
fully pretty—and, after all, he had 
money enough. If five hundred dollars 
had rid her of her sense of obligation, 
the price was cheap. A sigh came here, 
for Sackford Moss did not love to part 
with money. But feeling that he had 
better put this subject out of his mind, 
he smoothed his face and tried to regain 
his former jovial, easy bearing. Lura 
Ann heard his talk as if it sounded 
from a far-off country. But suddenly 
there was a question ; it brought her 
with a start to a sense of her surround- 
ings. His face was bent down close to 
hers; his breath—she shuddered and 
turned her head. Then the answer 
came, clear and final. What could he 
do after that but whip up the horses 
and hasten on ? 

At the farm gate he let her down and 
drove away without a backward glance. 
A spray of withered apple blossoms fell 
from her dress into the dust, and his 
wheel passed over it. 

But she walked up the path with a 
step like the toss of thistledown and 
a heart as light. 

The old woman was again looking 
from the window. She nodded kindly, 
but her brow was careworn. ‘‘ Nancy 
laid the fire,” she said. ‘‘It’s five 
o’clock. I think it’s going to rain. Ben 
has -worked too hard lately. He’s in his 
room with a headache.” 

**T’ll get tea in a minute,” said Lura 
Ann. ‘ But first, grandaunt, look 
here!” She laid off her hat and scarf, 
and came and knelt on the stool at the 
old woman’s feet. ‘‘ See,” and she 
opened the paper. ‘‘ It is a release from 
the mortgage! It is my gift to you, 
grandaunt, bought with the money 
uncle left me. The farm is free!” 

The old woman’s hands trembled as 
she laid them on the beautiful young 
head. ‘‘The Lord biess you, child!” 
she murmured. But in a moment came 
the afterthought. ‘‘ Lura Ann, it has 
taken everything!” she exclaimed. 





APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


« You haven’t a dollar left to buy your 
wedding-gown !” 

The stair door opened, and Ben came 
down from his room, carrying a little 
hand-mirror in a carved wooden frame. 
He was a fine specimen of young man- 
hood, tall, straight, and strong. His 
dark brown eyes showed intelligence and 
depth of feeling. Over his features— 
naturally good—was now cast the reflec- 
tion of that victory which makes a man 
“greater than he that taketh a city.” 
He advanced with an air of cheerful- 
ness. 

‘“Lura Ann, I did not forget that 
this is your birthday. I carved this 
frame for you myself, and I wish 
you——” 

' “Ben!” cried his grandmother, 
“Tura Ann has bought off the mort- 
age 1” 

** And I’m going to light the fire with 
it,” cried Lura Ann a little tremulously, 
and springing up. 

But Ben came and took it from her 
quickly. He did not comprehend the 
legal phrases as Sackford had done, but 
he gathered the sense. His brown eyes 
began to brighten and glow as they 
rested on his cousin’s face, now averted 
and blushing. 7 

‘*Lura Ann, let me see your wedding- 
gown,” exclaimed Nancy, coming in ; 
and Lura Ann grew rose red, but she 
made a violent effort to free herself 
from this wretched mistake. 

““T haven’t got any—I’m not going 
to have any!” she cried hysterically, 
turning to strike a match to the fire. 
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‘‘ What do I want of a wedding-gown 
when I’m not going to be married ?” 

‘* But Sackford Moss said ” began 
Nancy, with staring eyes. 

‘* Bother Sackford Moss!” said Lura 
Ann, pettishly, trembling with nervous- 
ness under Ben’s grave eyes. 

‘He said he was going to take you 
away from us!” finished the persistent 
child. 

** Well, he isn’t !” said Lura Ann em- 
phatically. Then she would have liked 
to flee to her room, but Ben was still 
standing before her. 

“* Nancy,” he said, in singularly happy 
tones, ‘‘ go, get in the young chickens, 
quick. Don’t you see how fast the rain 
is coming ?” And Nancy, who always 
obeyed her brother, went. 

Then Ben, conscious of the whole 
evening before him, let Lura Ann get 
supper and clear it away, before supple- 
menting by a single word the tender, 
hopeful look in his eyes. 

ut an hour later, when the shower 
had passed, they stood together on the 
stoop, which was covered with fallen 
apple blossoms. The clouds were gone 
and the sky was clear blue, except for a 
trail of gold in the west. The fields lay 
green and wet. They looked at sky and 
fields, and at last into each other’s eyes, 
and there their gaze rested. 

** How sweet the air is after the rain,” 
said the old woman. 

‘* It is the apple blossoms,” said Ben, 
from the stoop; and gathering up a 
handful he let them fall in a shower 
over Lura Ann’s head. 

FLORENCE HULL. 


DUSK. 


Up from the underworld the shadows crowd 
And ply with noiseless fingers at the loom 
Whereon they weave the star-embroidered cloud 
That screens the door of Day’s new-builded tomb. 
FraANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





MRS. JOHN BLOODGOOD, JR., OF NEW YORK. 


Mrs. JoHN BLoopGoopD, JR., is one 
of three sisters who were celebrated 
beauties, known throughout this coun- 
try, and almost as well known in Lon- 
don, Paris, and in the famous capitals 
in the Old World, where fashionable 
New Yorkers mingle with the fashion- 
able Europeans. She is a daughter of 
the late Mr. Cornelius K. Sutton, who 


was one of the wealthy old-time mer- 
chants of New York, and who married a 
daughter of Mayor Kingsland, another 
old-time aristocrat. Mrs. Bloodgood is 
a sister of Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall and 
of the late Mrs. Ely-Goddard. In ap- 
pearance Mrs. Bloodgood is tall, has 
auburn hair and brown eyes, and is alto- 
gether a woman of pleasing personality. 





MISS ANGELICA SCHUYLER 


Miss ANGELICA SCHUYLER CROSBY 
is also a famous beauty. She is tall, 
has golden hair and blue eyes, and is 
a great favorite socially. She is a 
daughter of Colonel and Mrs. John 


CROSBY, OF NEW YORK. 


Schuyler Crosby, who live a portion of 
the year in Philadelphia and a portion 
of the year in New York, and on her 
mother’s side is related to the Van 
Rensseler family. 








THE DOVE’S DOINGS. 


‘Where the wood dove cooes to his spouse.” 


NE of the voices that helped to 
() make my June musical, and one 
more constantly heard than any 

other, was that of the 


‘‘ Mourning dove who grieves and grieves, 
And lost! lost! lost! still seems to say,” 


as the poet has it. 

Now, while I dearly love the poets, 
and always long to enrich my plain 
prose with gems from their verse, it is 
sometimes a little embarrassing, because 
one is obliged to disagree with them. 
If they would only look a little into the 
ways of birds, and not assert, in lan- 
guage so musical that one can hardly 
resist it, that 
‘‘The birds come back to last year’s nests,”’ 
when rarely was a self-respecting bird 
known to shirk the labor of building 
anew for every family; or sing, with Sill: 


‘‘ He has lost his last year’s love, I know,” 


when he did not know any such thing ; 
and add : 


‘* \ thrush forgets in a year,” 


which I call a libel on one of our most 
intelligent birds; or ery, with another 
singer: 


‘*Oh, voiceless swallow,” 


when not one of the whole tribe is de- 
frauded of a voice, and at least one is 
an exquisite singer ; or accuse the night- 
ingale of the superfluous idiocy of hold- 
ing his (though they always say her) 


breast to a thorn as he sings, as if he 
were so foolish as to imitate some forms 
of human self-torture; if they would 
only be a little more sure of their facts, 
what a comfort it would be to those who 
love poets and birds both! 

No bird in our country is more per- 
sistently misrepresented by our sweet 
singers than the Carolina or wood dove 
—mourning dove, as he is popularly 
called—and in this case they are not 
to be blamed, for prose writers, even 
natural history writers, are quite as bad. 

‘* His song consists,” says one, ‘‘ of 
four notes: the first seems to be uttered 
with an inspiration of the breath, as if 
the afflicted creature were just recover- 
ing its voice from the last convulsive 
sob of distress, and followed by three 
iong, deep, and mournful moanings, 
that no person of sensibility can listen 
to withoft sympathy.” ‘The solemn 
voice of sorrow.” another writer calls it. 
All this is mere sentimentality, pure 
imagination, and if the writers could sit, 
as I have, under the tree when the bird 
was singing, they would change their 
opinion, though they would thereby 
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lose a pretty and attractive sentiment 
for their verse. I believe there is 


‘*No beast or bird in earth or sky, 
Whose voice doth not with gladness thrill,” 


though it may not so express itself to 
our senses. Certainly the coo of the 
dove is anything but sad when heard 
very near. It has a rich, far-off sound, 
expressing deep serenity, and a happi- 
ness beyond words. 

First in the morning, and last at 
night, all through June, came to me 
the song of the dove. As early as four 
o'clock his notes began, and then, if I 
got up to look out on the lawn, where I 
had spread breakfast for him and other 


feathered 
friends, I would 
see him, walk- 
ing about with 
dainty steps on 
his pretty red toes, looking the pink of 
propriety in his Quaker garb, his satin 
vest smooth as if it had been ironed 
down, and quite worthy his reputed 
character for meekness and gentleness. 
But I wanted to see the dove far from 
the ‘‘madding crowd” of blackbirds, 
bluejays, and red-heads, who, as well 
as himself, took corn for breakfast, and 
I set out to look him up. At first the 
whole family seemed to consist of the 
young, just flying about, sometimes 
accompanied by their mother. Appar- 
ently the fathers of the race were all off 
in the cooing business. 
So early as the second of June I 
came upon my first pair of young doves, 


THE DOVE’S DOINGS. 


two charming little creatures, sitting 
placidly side by side. Grave, indeed, 
and very much grown-up looked these 
drab-coated little folk, silent and 
motionless, returning my gaze with an 
innocent openness that, it seemed to 
me, must disarm their most bitter 
enemy. When I came upon such a 
pair, as I frequently did, on the low 
branch of an apple-tree, or a limb of 
their native cedar, I stopped instantly 
to look at them. Not an eyelid of the 
youngsters would move; if a head were 
turned as they heard me coming, it 
would remain at precisely that angle as 
long as I had patience to stay. They 
were invariably sitting down with the 


appearance of being prepared to stay all 
day, and almost always side by side, 
though looking in different directions, 
and one was always larger than the 


other. <A lovely and picturesque group 
they never failed to make, and as for 
any show of hunger or impatience, one 
could hardly imagine they ever felt 
either. In every way they were a 
violent contrast to all their neighbors, 
the boisterous bluejays, lively cat-birds, 
blustering robins, and vulgar-mannered 
blackbirds. 

Sometimes I chanced upon a mother 
sitting by her youngling, and although 
when I found her alene she always flew, 
beside her little charge she was dignified 
and calm in bearing, and looked at me 
with fearless eyes, relying, as it appeared, 
upon absolute stillness and the resem- 
blance of her color to the branches, to 
escape observation ; a ruse which must 
generally be successful. 
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The nest, the remains of which I 
often saw on the tree where I found an 
infant, was the merest apology, hardly 
more than a platform, just enough to 
hold the pair of eggs which they are 
said always to contain. Indeed, no baby 
but a serene dove with the repose of 
thirty generations behind it could stay 
in it till his wings grew. As it is, he 
must be forced to perch, whether ready 
or not, for the structure cannot hold 
together long. The wonder is that the 
eggs do not roll out before they are 
hatched. 

Several things made the bird an inter- 
esting subject for study ; his reputation 
for meekness, his alleged silence—except 
at wooing time—and the halo of melan- 
choly with which the poets have invested 
him. I resolved to make acquaintance 
with my gentle neighbor, and I sought 
and found a favorite retreat of the silent 
family. This was a grove away down in 
the southeast corner of the grounds, 
little visited by people, and beloved by 
birds of several kinds. ‘Till June was 
half over, the high grass, that I could 
not bear to trample, prevented explora- 
tion in that direction, but as soon as it 
was cut 1 made a trip to the little grove, 
and found it a sort of doves’ headquar- 
ters, and there, in many hours of daily 
study, I learned to know him a little, 
and respect him a good deal. 

It was a delightful spot the dove had 
chosen to live in, and so frequented by 
birds that whichever way I turned my 
face, in two minutes I wished I had 
turned it the other, or that I had eyes 
in the back of my head. With reason, 
too, for the residents skipped around 
behind me, and all the interesting things 
went on at my back. I could hear the 
flit of wings, low, mysterious sounds, 
whispering, gentle complaints and hush- 
ings, but if I turned—lo! the scene 
shifted, and the drama of life was still 
enacted out of my sight. Yet I man- 
aged, in spite of this difficulty, to learn 
several things I did not know before. 

No one attends to his own business 
more strictly than the dove. On the 
ground, where he came for corn, he 
seemed to see no other bird, and paid 
not the slightest heed to me in my win- 
dow, but went about his own affairs in 
the most matter-of-fact way. Yet I 
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cannot agree with the common opinion 
which has made his name a synonyme for 
all that is meek and gentle. He has a 
will of his own, and a “ mild but firm ” 
way of securing it. Sometimes, when all 
were busy at the corn, one of my Quaker- 
clad guests would take a notion, for 
what reason I could not discover, that 
some other dove must not stay, and he 
would drive him (or her) off. He was 
not rude or blustering, like the robin, 
nor did he make offensive remarks, after 
the manner of a blackbird ; he simply 
signified his intention of having his 
neighbor go, and go he did, nolens 
volens. 

It was droll to see how this ‘‘ meek 
and gentle” fellow met blackbird impu- 
dence. If one of the sable gentry came 
down too near a dove, the latter gave a 
little hop and rustled his feathers, but 
did not move one step away. For some 
occult reason the blackbird seemed to 
respect this mild protest, and did not 
interfere again. 

Would one suspect so solemn a person- 
age of joking? yet what else could this 
little seene mean? A blackbird was on 
the ground eating, when a dove flew 
down, and hovered over him as though 
about to alight upon him. It evidently 
impressed the blackbird exactly as it did 
me, for he scrambled out from under 
very hastily. But the dove had no in- 
tention of the sort, he came calmly down 
on one side. 

The first dove baby who accompanied 
its parent to the ground to be fed was 
the model of propriety one would expect 
from the demure infant already men- 
tioned. He stood crouching to the 
ground in silence, fluttering his wings a 
little, but making no sound, either of 
begging, or when fed. A_ blackbird 
came to investigate this youngster, so 
different from his importunate off- 
spring, upon which both doves flew. 

There is a unique quality claimed for 
the dove; that with the exception of 
the well-known coo in nesting time, 
he is absolutely silent, and that the 
noise which accompanies his flight is 
the result of a peculiar formation of the 
wing that causes a whistle. Of this I 
had strong doubts. I could not believe 
that a bird who has so much to say for 
himself during wooing and nesting time 
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could be utterly silent the rest of the 
year ; nor, indeed, do I believe that any 
rine creature, so highly organized as 
the feathered tribes, can be entirely 
without expression. 

I thought I would experiment a little, 
and one day, observing that a young 
dove spent most of his time alone, on a 
certain cedar tree, where a badly used- 
up nest showed that he had probably 
been hatched, or feeding on the ground 
near it, I resolved to see if I could draw 
him out. I passed him six times a day, 
going and coming from my meals, and 
I always stopped to look at him—a scru- 
tiny which he bore unmoved, in dove 
fashion. So one morning, when I stood 
three feet from him, I began a very low 
whistle to him. He was at once inter- 


ested, and after about three calls he 
answered me, very low, it is true, but 
still unmistakably. Though he replied, 
however, it appeared to make him un- 
casy, for while he had been in the habit 
of submitting to my staring without 
being in any way disconcerted, he now 
began to fidget about. He stood up, 
changed his place, flew to a higher 
branch, and in a few moments to the 
next tree ; al! the time, however, answer- 
ing my Calls. 

I was greatly interested in my new 
acquaintance, and the next day I re- 
newed my advances. As before, he 
answered, looking bright and eager, as 
I had never seen one of his kind look. 
But after three or four replies he be- 
came uneasy, as on the previous day, 
and ina moment he flew. But I was 
surprised and startled by his starting 
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straight for me. I thought he would 
certainly alight on me, and such, | 
firmly believe, was his inclination, but 
he apparently did not quite dare trust 
me, so he passed over by a very few 
inches and perched on the tree I was 
under. Then—still replying to me—he 
flew to the ground not six feet from me, 
and step by step slowly moved away per- 
haps fifteen feet, when he turned and 
flew back to his own tree beside me. | 
was pleased to notice that the voice of 
this talkative dovekin was of the same 
quality as the ‘‘ whistling ” said to be of 
the wings, when a dove flies. 

The last interview I had with the 
dear baby, I found him sitting with his 
back toward me, but the instant I 
whistled he turned around to face me, 


and seated himself again. He replied 
to me, and fluttered his wings slightly, 
yet he soon became restless, as usual. 
He did not fly, however, and he answered 
louder than he had done previously, but 
I found that my call must be just right 
to elicit a response. I might whistle all 
day and he would pay no attention till I 
uttered a two-note call, the second note 
a third above the first and the two 
slurred together. I was delighted to 
find that even a dove, and a baby at 
that, could ‘‘talk back.” He was 
unique in other ways ; for example, In 
being content to pass his days in and 
around his own tree. I do not believe 
he had ever been farther than a small 
group of cedars, ten feet from his own. 
I always found him there, thoug! he 
could fly perfectly well. This interview 
was, I regret to say, the last ; the next 
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morning my little friend was nowhere 
to be seen. Perhaps mamma thought 
he was getting too friendly with one 
of a race capable of eating a baby dove. 

After this episode in my dove acquaint- 
ance I was more than ever interested 
in getting at the mode of expression in 
the family, and I listened on every 
occasion. One day two doves alighted 
over my head when I was sitting per- 
fectly still, and I distinctly heard very 
low talk, like that of my lost baby ; 
there was, in addition, a note or two like 
the coo, but exceedingly low. I could 
not have heard a sound ten feet from 
the tree, nor if I had been stirring 
myself. I observed also that a dove can 
fly in perfect silence ; and, moreover, 
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that the whistle of the wings sometimes 
continues after the bird has become 
still. I heard the regular coo—the 
whole four-note performance—both in 
a whisper and in the ordinary tone, and 
the latter, though right over my head, 
sounded a mile away. At the end of 
my month’s study I was convinced that 
the dove is far from being a silent bird ; 
on the contrary, he is quite a talker, 
with the “low sweet voice” so much 
desired in other quarters. And further, 
that the whistling is not produced 
wholly (if at all) by the wings, and it is 
a gross Injustice to assert that he is not 
capable of expressing himself at all 
times and seasons. 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


RETROSPECTION. 


GAZING in the dying embers, when the midnight hour has tolled, 
O’er me floats a shadowy vision of the silent days of old ; 
And I draw a tiny locket from my bosom’s inmost fold. 


Just a little golden locket with enamel tracery ; 
In the night, with trembling fingers, I unclasp it reverently, 
As I touch the clasp of memories sacred to eternity. 


"Tis a woman’s eves that meet me in the open locket there ; 
Great gray eyes look—ah, so sadly '—Do they see a soul’s despair ? 
Will they bind its wounds and stanch them with that wisp of dark brown hair ? 


And my weary heart beats faster as the moments pass away— 


Would the years might pass as swiftly ! 


Would my soul might greet the day 


When the Lord of Heaven shall call me where the wandering shadows stray ! 


For the past is ever present, and the present is the past ; 
While the future looms before me, shadowy, dim, and overcast ;— 
hen I close the golden locket ; close my heart and make it fast. 


Once again the world’s before me, once again the dreams depart ;— 
Shall the dead life cease to blossom ? Can the wounds forget to smart, 
With the locket in my bosom, and the ashes in my heart ? 


DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 





A FLYING TRIP TO FLORIDA. 








T was a sun- 
ny afternoon 
in April that 
we boarded 
the good 
steamer Jro- 
quois of 
the Clyde 
Steamship 
Co., with 
Captain L. 
W. Penning- 

ton, bound for Florida. The dim, gray- 

looking shops that face the East River, 
on old South Street, looked dimmer and 
grayer still, in contrast with the fringe 
of bright blue barrels which trimmed 
the hem of the slip, upon which the 
wheels beat up emulsive waves as the 
last tie was severed. -Down we went, 
past (iovernor’s Island, the statue of 

Liberty, Fort Hamilton, through the 

Narrows, out past Coney Island and her 

wonderful elephant that never slumbers 

nor sleeps, on past Sandy Hook, on 
out to sea. 

In less than an hour the gong of 
Fpicurus went whang, che-whang, che- 
whang, whang, whang, with an appetiz- 
ing sound. 

In the twilight Long Branch lay back 
against a sky of purple and rose, while 
darkness with its mystery and its silence 
began to hover. 
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* T heard the trailing garments of the night 
Sweep through her marble halls : 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls.” 


The morning of the second day came 
with rain, and old ocean’s melancholy 
waste was gray indeed. In the wake of 
the vessel a plume of emerald green 
swept out like the feather of a kmight’s 
chapeau; then a burst of light from the 
sky turned the water all to bronze. 
The proverbial sails of commerce which 
whiten every sea were a myth ; the earth 
was gone; the ship was our cosmos. But 
all was well; we had shipped with a 
charmed life. Our captain had been 
master of a vessel for forty-two years, 


and never lost a life. The mist and 
the rain and the rifting clouds kept 
on alternating, but the third day was 
perfect. God set his palette when he 
made the ocean. From its marvellous 
and gay confusion he has brought forth 
all colors—the iris in its beauty, the 
green of the opening buds in spring, 
the emeralds liquefied ready for their 
moulds, the fleece of the young lamb, 
the snow for the mountain top, the ink 
for this very page, the yeast for the 
light bread, the lye as it drips from 
the old ash-hopper—and methinks the 
greengage meringue we had for dinner 
was dipped fresh from the vessel’s side. 

At sunset we crossed the bar which 
lies between the Atlantic and Charles- 
ton Harbor, and came upon the ruins of 
old Fort Sumter, which stand upon an 
artificial shoal at the mouth of the bay. 

To the right, going in, is Sullivan’s 
Island, and upon it what remains of 
Fort Moultrie. 

The walls of these forts have been so 
battered down, that the earth with its 
green turf can be seen above them. 

One solitary man keeps a light-house 
on Sumter, all else is desolation and 











Watch Tower of Fort. 
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ruin. The spot where Fort Ripley 
stood is indicated by a light-house ; 
Castle Pinckney is a sort of buoy sta- 
tion, and Wagner is given over to quar- 
antine. Charleston Harbor is not in as 
great activity as it was thirty years ago, 
but it has several pages added to its his- 
tory. In approaching from the ocean, 
a beautiful view is had of the city as she 
apparently rises from a dip in the waves. 
Charleston is unlike other American 
cities ; she is rather more picturesque 
than some of them. 

In company with many other tour- 
ists, we took a little pleasure boat which 
runs up the Ashley River to the Magno- 
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and owning the largest rose-garden in 
South Carolina, with a truck-garden 
additional. These, though worthy of 
more extended mention, bring us to the 
site of Ashley Hall, which was the home 
of the last colonial governor of South 
Carolina, Colonel William Bull. It is 
said to have the finest avenue of live- 
oaks in the State. Three light stations 
on the river are known as Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; and for once St. Paul’s 
statement to the Corinthians is refuted, 
for they all three do exactly the same 
good, and one is not greater than the 
other. The Drayton mansion, adjacent 
to the gardens, is still standing, in a 











City Gates, St. Augustine. 


lia Gardens. These were private grounds 
prior to the war, and, although they are 
now open to the public, they are still 
in possession of the family. The ride 
up the Ashley River was full of interest 
—the Old Folks’ Home, where aged 
negroes are supported by the charity of 
the city. The William Enston Home 
opposite, where aged white people in 
limited circumstances are furnished with 
cottages, fuel, lights, and water, but sup- 
plying their own daily wants. Marys- 
ville, a town inhabited wholly by ne- 
groes, with mayor and city officers of 
their own race. The Noisette farm, a 
tract of several hundred acres, owned by 
two colored bachelor brothers, said to 
be worth two hundred thousand dollars, 


good state of preservation, and, with the 
gardens, is still in the possession of the 
Drayton family. 

The riparian phosphate beds, which 
promise so much for the commercial 
life of that section, are in full view and 
being developed. 

The gardens, our objective point, 
contain live-oaks said to be hundreds of 
years old, and, with their streamers of 
moss, always remind me of the window 
of a hair store full of switches. The 
magnolias were beginning to bud, but 
the azaleas were revelling in a perfect 
abandon of gorgeous colorings, from 
pure white to all shades of pink and 
red. 

An ancient monument stands in these 
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gardens, and contains among other in- 
scriptions the date of the year 1691. 
An enthusiastic lady, anxious to have a 
New York friend see this beautiful 
place, said to some one, ‘‘ What is the 
fare for the round trip from here to New 
York ?” Just then another, who was 
reading the inscription, said, ‘*‘ 1691.” 
Taking it as an answer to her question, 
she said, “‘ Only sixteen dollars and 
ninety-one cents! Well, I mean to write 
to her to come.” She is still uncon- 
scious of the mistake, which was very 
laughable as it occurred. All that the 
Magnolia Gardens need to make them 
equal to Glen Island, up Long Island 
Sound, or Shaw’s Garden at St. Louis, 
Mo., is human industry. They need 
variety of botanical specimens, and con- 
veniences for tourists, in the way of 
shelter, settees, and refreshments. Un- 
less the art of man supplements nature, 
they cannot hold their own as a thing 
to exert one’s self about. 

On our little pleasure craft were two 
charming ladies from Charleston, who 
entertained us on the way, and after 
our return home we received a large 
and elegant year book of the city, con- 
taining rare maps; letters written by 
the colonists, and now a part of the 
Shaftesbury Papers; a history of St. 
Michael’s Church; and a descriptive 
narrative of the earthquake. The gen- 
erosity and kindness of this act prompts 
me to make Miss Anna M. Richardson’s 
name a part of the record of this de- 
lightful outing. 

A most interesting point in Charles- 
ton is the parish church of St. Michael, 
which was founded in 1752. Its his- 
tory, as related by the attendant in 
charge, is almost human in its vicissi- 
tudes. The material for its construc- 
tion was brought from England. The 
organ of solid mahogany, now black 
with age, is said to have been played 
upon at the coronation of George III. 
in Westminster Abbey. 

During the invasion of the British in 
1776, horses were stabled in its pews of 
red cedar, which still show the deface- 
ment of that time. In the aisle leading 
toward the chancel, on the left, is the 
pew once occupied by George Washing- 
ton, and, about seventy-five years later, 
by General Lee. The chancel window, 
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Anastasia Lighthouse. 


which had been walled in a hundred 
years ago and forgotten, was disclosed 
by a shell from the United States bat- 
teries on Morris Island, on the 14th of 
February, 1865. This was a stunning 
valentine, the impression of which will 
outlast the church. The chandelier and 
organ were removed to Columbia dur- 
ing the bombardment of the city. A 
shell went through the organ-loft, and 
would have destroyed the instrument 
but for this provisional care. The sil- 
ver plate, old, fine, and numbering 
many pieces, was also sent to Colum- 
bia, but was lost when General Sher- 
man burned that city. After the war, 
one piece, with the church inscription 
on it, was found in a pawnshop in New 
York City, and returned to the church ; 
another piece was bought in Ohio and 
restored ; the rest were never heard 
of. The bells have had an eventful 
life. When Charleston was evacuated 
by the British, a major of the royal 
artillery took them and shipped them 
to London. Appeals being in vain, 
a merchant formerly of Charleston 
bought them as a trade venture, and 
shipped them back. The citizens, for- 
getful of private rights, eagerly seized 
them, and replaced them in the steeple, 
after which the vestry adjusted mat- 
ters. Years after that, two of them 
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The Oldest House 


cracked, and were sent to London to be 
recast. Their next vicissitude was be- 
ing sent to Columbia for safe keeping 
in 1862, but they were burned by Sher- 
man’s army. After the war the frag- 
ments were gathered together, and sent 
to successors of the original founders, 
and the year book says that they were 
recast of the same amalgam, and in 
moulds made with the same trammels, 
and that when they rang out again to 
the tune of 


*Tlome again ! 


shore,” 


Home again ! from a foreign 


the people, in their joy, ran out in the 


streets to hear them. Congress, in 
1878, refunded the duty of over two 
thousand dollars which had so heavily 
taxed them upon their return home. 
The bells that had rung for joy and 
tolled for sorrow, that had travelled 
over sea and land, and had been used 
for every city purpose, were now peace- 
fully striking the third quarter after 
nine in the evening, and their echo still 
in the air, when the earthquake struck 
Charleston, and in forty seconds the 
city was in ruins. The hands on the 
dial had stopped at that instant, and 


in St. Augustine. 


they were dumb. It was a week before 
any one ventured into the steeple. Fi- 
nally one went up and set them going, 
and again joy and hope, only second to 
that of the first ringing after the war, 
entered into the hearts of the people. 
The traces of the earthquake are to be 
seen on every hand: great fissures in 
the buildings show where they have 
been repaired, and they are interesting 
to look upon, however sad their sug- 
gestions. 

We reached Charleston exactly on the 
thirty-second anniversary of the firing 
on Fort Sumter, and exactly at the hour 
of the Beauregard Memorial gathering. 
We went up to the Grand Opera House 
and found it packed with people. As 
our time was short, we only stopped to 
look at the decorations. The Stars and 
Stripes were draped on one side of the 
stage, and the Confederate flag of 1863 
on the other. A picture of the Con- 
federate battle-flag and a likeness of 
General Beauregard decorated the sou- 
venir badges, which were sold for the 
benefit of the Confederate Home. Upon 
Marion Square, the most central public 
ground of the city, stands the South 
Carolina Military Academy. Upon this 
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building, as well as at other points, the 
American flag hung at half mast, in 
memory of Beauregard. A colossal 
statue of Calhoun stands in this square, 
in an unfinished state. 

Charleston has an extensive market, 
all the stalls of which are presided over 
by elderly negroes. The men keep the 
meats and fish, the women the vegeta- 
bles. In passing through, a gentleman 
addressing an old black woman, said : 
‘Well, you haven’t sold out yet?” 
Apparently forgetting that she was free, 
she replied : ‘*‘ No, my young master, 
dey’s not all sole yit.” 

There is a fine of five dollars for kill- 
ing a buzzard in this city. They come 
in flocks about the market, and effectu- 
ally clean up all the offal. They have 
grown remarkably tame under kind 
treatment, and they make excellent 
scavengers. It is a wonder that some 
one has not thought of the scheme of 
importing the South Caro- 
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Dave arrives or departs, many loving 
eyes stand ready to say welcome or 
adieu, as propriety dictates. 

He has spent his life on the Atlantie. 
During the war the Confederate Goy- 
ernment chartered his vessel, and, after 
appointing him master thereof, paid 
him three thousand dollars in Confed- 
erate money, which was then good, and 
five hundred dollars in gold, for taking 
the Mary Agnes out of Savannah to 
Nassau. Then he was commissioned to 
ship back to Savannah, to touch any- 
where, for which he received fifteen 
hundred dollars. He was shipwrecked 
at Hole-in-the-wall Light, but lost no 
lives. Ile continued to be a most sue- 
cessful blockade runner, going into and 
coming out of Charleston one week 
before she fell. After making many 
voyages to Cuba, Captain Kemps went 


to piloting vessels over the St. John’s 
He is considered eminently the 


bar. 





lina buzzards to clean up the 
United States post office in 
New York City. 

A bright sun and a win- 
ning breeze hung over us as 
we again set sail for Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

At the mouth of the St. 
John’s River there is a dan- 
gerous, shifting bar of sand, 
where it becomes necessary 
to make use of the ability of 
an expert pilot to insure a 
safe crossing. Our pilot was 
a man named Captain David 
Kemps, who lives at New 
Berlin, a city of eleven fami- 
lies, with sixty-five children 
among them, the whole en- 
campment lying half way be- 
tween Jacksonville and the 
bar. ‘* K-e-m-p-s. Is there 
an son there?” ‘To which 
he replies, ‘Oh, yes! There 
are so many of us, we have 
to have the s on.” 

Captain Kemps owns New 
Berlin, with the meeting- 
house thrown in. All the 
children that are not his very 
own are his kinsfolk, so that 
he is familiarly known as 
Uncle Dave. Whether Uncle 





Spanish Moss 
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best boat sailer on the coast. We were 
offered the freedom of the pilot-house, 
and even invited to go out on the 
bridge during the anxious half hour 
of crossing, first being admonished 
not to speak to the pilot during this 
time. 

Leaving the steamer at Jacksonville, 
we took a train at once for St. Augus- 
tine. A rapid run through palms and 
pines growing in profusion, with an 
undergrowth of palmetto, and Spanish 
bayonet hedges interspersed with full- 
blown rose-trees, budding magnolias, 
and cabbage palmettos, brought us to 
this most interesting of cities. 

At once the oldest and the newest, 
admiration runs riot in attempting to 
prefer between the two ages of its life. 

Much of St. Augustine is built of 
the coquina shellstone from Anastasia 
Island, and it forms the chief part of 
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the concrete which is now used in the 
modern buildings. The architectural 
magnificence of the Ponce de Leon 
Hotel is expressed through the style of 
the Spanish Renaissance. Of the many 
descriptive pages written of this struc- 
ture, no pen has yet proved itself equal 
to the task. It cannot be done. It 
must be seen, taken home in the heart, 
and pondered over. Indorsing the 
a commendations it has had, we 
add : 


‘* She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance a 
. . » and of her feast, 
Monarchs partake, and deem their dignity 
increased.” 


Ona balcony facing the north, in one 
wing of the Ponce de Leon, is a row of 
seven studios, built for the use of 

artists. These studios— 





St. George Street, St. Augustine 


of which mention is not 
made over often—rent for 
two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a year, and are at pres- 
ent all occupied. We vis- 
ited all of them, finding 
native flowers and ancient 
buildings the favorite sub- 
jects. 

A sacred concert, in the 
rotunda of the hotel, after 
dinner, on Sunday evening, 
fittingly closed a heavenly 
day. 

The owner and builder of 
this gorgeous palace, and of 
two others equally magnifi- 
cent, and only secondary in 
size, is Mr. Henry M. Flag- 
ler of New York City, who 
also built the Memorial (Pres- 
byterian) Church, and pre- 
sented it to that organiza- 
tion; and also Grace Church 
(Methodist), which, with its 
handsome parsonage, both of 
stone, he presented to that 
society. This beneficent 
gentleman has made an 
Elysian field of the quaint 
old Spanish city. 

The old city gateway is a 
most popular subject for 
artistic treatment. Views 
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of it can be had from all points and in 
all styles of reproduction. It is built 
of pure coquina, and sections of the 
wall still cling to the towers on either 
side. Walking out through this old 
gate, we come upon old Fort Marion, 
which is at the north end of the sea- 
wall. A guide rattles the tourists 
around through the casemates, as he 
glibly relates the tale of the fort. We 
leave him, and, walking out upon the 
bastions, gaze over to the rolling surf 
along the bar, and think and think and 
think. 

The fort with its reservation covers 
an area of more than twenty acres. 
Within are gun-carriages, cannons, and 
pyramids of balls. There is water in 
the moat without, and the drawbridge 
to the barbacan has now a superfluous 
adjective to carry, for it is no longer a 
draw, but made of pine boards, nailed 
down fast like a sidewalk. The gate- 
way is no longer portcullised ; and the 
inclined plane, up which artillery was 
drawn to the ramparts, is now restored 
into modern stone steps, easy of ascent. 
So the old fort stands to-day. 

The sea-wall affords a promenade the 


entire length of the town, from Fort 


Marion on the north to St. Francis’ 
barracks on the south, and is a roman- 
tic sort of journey to these who are not 
too giddy. 

United States troops now occupy the 
barracks. 

The old date-palm, on St. Francis 
Street, which has been the goal of so 
many pilgrimages, and that has stood 
for centuries, has finally succumbed to 
frost and age, and is now broken in 
two, only the trunk remaining ; and 
the ‘oldest house,” against which it 
leaned, has been restored, until it no 
longer shows a wrinkle on its counte- 
nance. Unwelcome dermatologists, to 
do such things! The overhanging bal- 
conies still abound, but modifications 
are crowding in. Stone fences are giv- 
ing way to barbed wire and modern 
chains. 

In the Plaza, enjoying the cool sea 
breeze, and resting upon a seat in what 
is known as the Old Slave Market, I 
soon found myself in a neighborly chat 
with one of the very oldest inhabitants. 
In answer to inquiries about the slave 
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market, the old man said, ‘It’s all 
false. There never was no niggers sole 
here; the niggers was all sole at the 
court-house. This was built an’ used 
fer a markit-house of meat an’ veg- 
tubbles. They’ve got all sorts of yarns 
agoin’ about Augustine that aint so. A 
man that kep’ a hotel right there, acrost 
the street, ubjected to this markit, and 
it was took away. There was a prison, 
or calaboose like, onto one end, where 
bad niggers, and whites, too, for that 
matter, was put, which might hev 
started the tale. It’s bin tore down, 
you see.” 

With a prescience that my transient 
friend might express other thoughts, I 
said : 

** You have an interesting town here. 
There have been so many millions spent 
in beautifying Augustine, and it has 
given health and pleasure to so many 
people, I should think the citizens would 
go out with music and banners to give 
its greatest benefactor a public welcome, 
whenever he comes into the place.” 

The old man said: ‘* Well, now, 
they’s lots of people *bout hyer that don’t 
want sich things. They druther not 
hev the rushin’ an’ tearin’ roun’, an’ 
strangers everywher’. Them hotels is 
purty, but we can’t live in um, and 
don’t care nuthin’ *bout um; we hed 
druther be let alone. They’s lots of 
property in Augustine thet couldn't be 
bought for no price, jes’ cause the old 
settlers don’t want these newcomers. 
We allus got tlong well enough, and 
quiet like, an’ wish they'd let us alone. 
Some folks wish they’d all stay away. 
They is more cumfert wher’ they aint 
so much goin on.” 

The old hands trembled on his walk- 
ing-cane, and I almost felt ashamed that 
another newcomer had disturbed the 
old man’s quiet on the bench. 

An artesian well in the centre of the 
market-house sends a constant stream 
of water through a syphon which pours 
into a brick basin; and about, in the 
shade, nurse-girls and baby-carriages are 
in abundance. 

Leaving St. Augustine by rail, in time 
to catch the Jroquois at Jacksonville, 
we set sail for New York, encountering 
heavier weather than fell to our lot on 
the outward trip. Suspicious of the 
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frisking and tripping of the waves, and 
inquiring of a sailor if we were going to 
have a bad night, he said : ‘‘ Well, she’s 
a-makin’ up (meaning the sea). She’s 
bin a-makin’ up ever since we started ; 
yes, she’s a-makin’ up, an’ we may roll 
a little to-night.” Some one said there 
need never be any fear until the sailors 
stop swet ring, then it is time to think. 
That was not the reason for cur as- 


risibles about to overreach dignity, when 
the captain called out, “‘Slue round.” 

We slued round, but she kept ‘* makin’ 
up” until the dashing became a roll, 
and the roll became a roar, and, by the 
lightning’s flash, glimpses could be 
caught of this untamed beast, with her 

rampant paws unfolded in her fury, as 
if hungry to swallow up all before her. 


‘And this is in the night :—Most glorious 


night ! 


sembling that evening in the cabin for 
religious services. The captain called 
us together because his life is dominated 
by that rare quality in a seaman, Chris- 
tian piety. He talked awhile, and a 


Thou wert not sent for slumber ; let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee !” 
Following this dreadful night the 
young lady who had been a foreign mis- air thickened until the waters which 
sionary gave some of her experiences, were under the firmament were no 
after which a collection resulted in a longer divided from the waters which 
sum sufficient to pay the tuition of one were above the firmament. They were 
heathen in a Christian school for one all one. Anchor was cast, and we lay 
year. And the pupil is to be christened in a dead quiet for twelve hours. The 
**Troquois.” ‘The vessel had been ‘‘a- old Atlantic had never held a denser 
makin’ up” until we were all dashing fog. 

MARGARET LEMON. 


around promiscuously in our chairs, and 


IMPRESSIONS. 
5. 
EN VILLE 


Wuo has been born and bred in some old town, 
Where patriarchal elms or willows meet 
In leafy arches over lane and street, 
Bestowing shadow rugs of tender brown 
Upon the road beneath, once he has pressed 
The choking dust of a metropolis, 
Will aye recall the day as spent amiss, 
A time of scorching fever and unrest. 


If. 


A LA CAMPAGNE. 


Who has been fostered in a city’s glare, 
And trodden all his youth its “plist? ring ways 
That know no shade save what the midnight lays— 
Let him no more than from his railway-chair 
Catch one short glimpse of Nature’s lavishment 
Upon a favored vale of groves and green, 
And he forever will unite the scene 
With thoughts of perfect peace and sweet content. 


Epwarp W. BARNARD. 
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NCE I read a part of the first 

- chapter of a treatise on 

the art of getting rich in 

business. The au- 

thor said that it was 

necessary first of all 

to establish a bank 

eredit, and that 

the proper course 

to take was to deposit a large balance 

and leave it untouched. It would ap- 

pear natural to ask, ‘‘ Why, with the 

means of depositing large balances not 

to be drawn upon, should you embark 

in business ? Why not be a capitalist 

and live on the interest of your money, 
and be done with it ?” 

One may with equal propriety say, 
** The requisites of success on the stage 
are youth, health, good elocutionary tal- 
ents and practised skill, good looks, and 
the dramatic instinct.” Then it could 
be replied that if a person possessed this 
combination he or she need give himself 
or herself no further concern as to suc- 
cess ; it is absolutely secure, as secure as 
an income from a half million of gov- 
ernment bonds; and that to a person 
just starting out on a stage career and 
anxious to make a good living out of it, 
such preliminary conditions are as re- 
mote as the big bank balance to the 
new beginner in commercial business. 

It is really the case that most of the 
conditions that qualify for stage success 
have to be worked for, and not only 
worked hard for, but also under skilful 
tutelage. This sort of instruction may 
not be imparted by professional teach- 
ers at so much a lesson, but it proceeds 
from teachers all the same, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary, since all human 
beings are continually not only receiv- 
ing but giving lessons. Even in such a 
lowly instance as when a supernumerary 
is promoted to a three-line part, and 
comes on the stage to announce to the 
hero that his horse is ready, there is 
sure to be somebody in the wings whose 
opinion he will take as to how he pro- 
nounced his lines, whether loud enough 
or too loud, how he looked, how he 


managed his legs and arms, and whether 
there was any improvement on former 
efforts. This is one teacher. The star, 
or stage manager, is another, when he 
scolds him for awkwardness or stupid- 
ity. Humble though the pupil may be, 
he has begun to go to school; and no 
one can set bounds to his capacity or 
opportunities for learning. 

Actors or actresses are, like Horace’s 
poet, born, not made. As to the poet, 
Horace did not mean that education 
and training were of no avail to him; 
he meant that there must be a sense of 
poetical things in his make-up from the 
earliest infancy. After that the poet 
has a great deal to learn, and must be 
to a larger extent made, that is, con- 
structed ; and must be skilled in and 
amenable to rules and laws as rigid as 
vast-iron, without which genius is as 
lost and useless as an untrained colt 
running wild in a trackless forest. The 
actor, too, must have the sense and 
instinct of mimicry from the cradle ; 
and then, later, coming into the domain 
of rule and tradition, becomes ripened 
into the consummate artist. But he 
could not ripen into an artist unless he 
had had from the beginning the sap 
and essence of the artist in his veins; 
else we could indeed, after much nurtur- 
ing and training, gather grapes from 
thorns, and figs from thistles. 

A buoyant condition of health is a 
large part of the outfit of a successful 
actor. The profession is laborious, and 
calls for regularly recurrent exertion 
during long periods. An author can 
work by fits and starts; men of busi- 
ness can lie by and let partners and 
clerks do their work; but the actor 
must be actively in evidence three or 
four hours at least, and sometimes four- 
teen, out of each twenty-four, and they 
must be always the same hours.  Je- 
sides this, the public, which frequently 
feels out of sorts and below par, will not 
tolerate that the people whom it pays to 
interest or amuse it shall be otherwise 
than in the best of condition and in 
high fettle. One is recommended for 
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the blues to witness the exhibition of a 
healthy person portraying a part with 
wholesome vigor, and as long as he pays 
his money he expects a delivery of the 
article. And the actor cannot be en 
rapport with the audience unless he is 
in the enjoyment of that mysterious 
flow of inter-magnetism of whose exist- 
ence all public speakers are conscious, 
and which is only coexistent with good 
health. A person moping about on the 
stage may, indeed, be said to ‘* lag su- 
perfluous.” If one doesn’t feel well, 
one must, no matter at what effort, 
counterfeit good health, and must coun- 
terfeit it skilfully, or the curtain will 
fall on a failure. 

Youth, as a condition, is a difficult 
subject tohandle. It isa sort of ‘* mov- 
able feast,” and quite relative. *‘A man 
is as old as he feels, and a woman is as 
old as she looks,” and we may say of al- 
most every man that he don’t feel his age, 
and of almost every woman that she don’t 
look her age. Are there, then, no old 
people ? Well, not many. As the Lon- 
don legal wit said that Sir William Scott 
had ** dismissed hell with costs,” so, with 
our modern skill and appliances, with 
our good living and improved rules of 
diet and drink, we have dismissed old 
age with costs. How old was Charles 
Mathews when he played the youngish 
and fastish Affable Hawk in the ‘*‘ Game 
of Speculation,” and Golightly in ‘* Lend 
Me Five Shillings”? Multiply seven 
by ten, and add the plus sign ; but what 
of it? There was the slender figure, 
the resonant and cheerful voice ; and as 
for face and hair, what are powder and 
wigs for if not to aid in meritorious 
frauds upon that old rascal, Time ? 

When you view at the close of a sea 
voyage a tropical coast basking in its 
eternal summer, or a northern coast in 
its bursting spring, you never think of 
the everlasting ages that have rolled 
over the continent : but the land looks 
new and young, and is, indeed, as young 
as it ever was. ‘‘ The world’s un- 
wrinkled countenance,” said Goethe, 
‘is bright as at Creation’s day.” So 
it is with the healthy and zealous actor. 
He is the tropical peak crowned with 
perennial verdure. Some day, if you 
live long enough, you will miss the ac- 
tor; as you might miss the peak if there 
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were an earthquake ; but you will not 
see him in decrepitude. He will either 
be, or he will not be. Never will there 
be the ‘* lean and slippered pantaloon,” 
painfully dragging one paralytic foot 
behind the other across the stage. 

Nor does the actor want to be too 
young. Youth is sometimes charged 
as a fault. ‘‘The atrocious crime of 
being a young man,” said William Pitt, 
in his parliamentary dawn, ‘‘ which the 
honorable gentleman has with so much 
spirit and decency charged upon me, I 
shall attempt neither to palliate nor 
deny.” With extreme youth one may 
have genius, indeed, but not sufficient 
experience to make the genius effective ; 
since all art is the result of practice, 
and genius can only manifest itself by 
the aid of art. .One may be even too 
young to play Charles Surface, or Mar- 
lowe. Alfred Evelyn is not a chicken 
in pin-feathers. Joseph Surface, as 
Sheridan formed his conception of him, 
must have been upwards of thirty or 
thirty-five, or else have been preternat- 
urally and abnormally crafty. 

Charles Lamb, in his ‘‘ Essays of 
Elia,” considered that Joseph Surface 
was the real hero of the ‘‘ School for 
Scandal,” whether Sheridan so intended 
or not. He analyzes the characters of 
the two brothers, and asserts that 
Charles is ignorant and superficial, in- 
vapable of a really worthy emotion ; 
and that as a matter of fact he does not 
inspire any respect or affection any- 
where. He is paired off with Maria, who 
is as insipid and colorless a young woman 
as can be found in Tupper’s ‘* Proverb- 
ial Philesophy” or the Rolle Books; 
and we find when the play is over that 
we have taken no real interest in him 
whatever. But Joseph certainly does 
induce Lady Teazle to regard him with 
affection, and at one time with respect. 
Sir Peter fairly worships his abilities ; 
and the audience are deeply concerned 
with the outcome of his plans. He is 
finally discomfited, it is true; but so 
was Napoleon finally discomfited at 
Waterloo, and sent into exile; but 
none the less was he a personage of 
great interest and importance. 

‘* And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 

Than Cesar with a Senate at his heels.” 

And yet Charles Surface, merely 
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good-natured rake and spendthrift, is 
very far from being a Cesar ; while you 
say of Joseph, ‘‘ With a proper exercise 
of his abilities, that man might aspire 
to anything.” 

Then again, Comedy—and Tragedy 
for that matter, if we ever enact ‘T’ra- 
gedy again—abounds with leading char- 
acters, almost or quite in the summer 
of existence, in middle-life, not at all in 
the peachy down of a first youth, but 
well along in the experiences of years. 
Of such in Tragedy are Macbeth and 
Othello ; and in our modern Comedy 
some of our most brilliant stars have 
such parts written for them ; and they 
add the emotions of the youth to the 
wisdom of the sage. So that in our 
stage requisites, absolute fewness of 
years, strict youth, ceases to be an essen- 
tial condition with either sex, and the 
art of the playwright, in conjunction 
with that of the costumer, aiding the 
genius of the performer, we are led to 
the conclusion that years are only an 
incident, and that so long as the actor 
is capable and attractive the date of 
nativity is of no practical consequence. 
The German governmental dictum that 
no actor shall play in parts demanding 
passion or emotion after the age of forty- 
five is seen to be harsh and brutal. Five 
years after this cruel regulation had 
driven Wachtel out of Germany, he 
electrified our American capitals with 
his rendering of La Donna Mobile, as 
the Duke in Rigoletto. 

Elocutionary skill, I think, is largely 
a question of growth by culture and 
practice. Are actors good actors be- 
sause they manage their voices properly, 
or do they manage their voices properly 
because they are good actors ? But the 
fact remains that the voices of nearly 
all persons who have had any practice 
at all in speaking in public are good. 
** All deacons are good, but there is a 
difference in deacons.” All voices are 
good, but there is a difference in voices, 
of course, just as there is a difference in 
handwriting, and yet who shall say that 
any legible handwriting is not attract- 
ive, whether it is used to make out 
checks in your favor, to invite you to 
dinner, or to convey to you the writer’s 
expression of esteem? The subject- 
matter of the speaker’s words must be 
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agreeable to you, and then the tone of 
delivery is merely a matter of taste. 

Facial expression is indispensable to 
the actor; no one can be a skilful ora 
successful artist without it. Women 
have by nature more mobility of feature 
than men; their faces express more 
clearly the emotions of the soul behind 
the mask. The male artist, however, who 
has thoroughly realized the necessity of 
acting with his features, and is clean 
shaven, often leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in this department of stage dis- 
play. Among the old-timers, Burton, 
Becket, Blake, and dear old John Gil- 
bert were accustomed to enact whole 
comic histories by the movement of the 
lines upon their faces alone. There 
was one excellent and painstaking actor 
who during a long engagement with 
Wallack’s company never rose above 
the grade of a leading ‘‘ walking gen- 
tleman,” solely because his face was in- 
variably the same. His highest effort 
was in Sir John Vesey, in Bulwer’s 
‘* Money.” Sir John, having no emo- 
tions, of course is not called on to ex- 
hibit any. But an actor who is unable 
to display feeling in the place where 
audiences are accustomed to look for it 
will never be a success, I fear. 

As to stature, I question if it counts 
at all. It is wholly a matter of taste. 
Audiences do not want to see Kentucky 
giants or New Hampshire dwarfs, but 
any average between extremes is satis- 
factory. Macready was a small man ; 
so was Garrick. We all remember what 
Partridge in ‘*Tom Jones” thought 
about Garrick. When the great actor 
came on the stage, Partridge exclaimed 
that that ‘‘little man” never could 
properly fill the part; and he was 
confirmed in his opinion when he ob- 
served that Garrick behaved exactly as 
any one would who had seen a ghost, 
and had had his father killed, ete. But 
the king, who happened to be a big fel- 
low, was the man for Partridge’s money. 
“Why,” says he, ‘‘anybody can see 
that he is acting.” Mrs. Siddons, too, 
was a little woman; and Charlotte 
Cushman was quite tall ; but the audi- 
ence never bestowed a thought upon 
the size of either. 

Dress, and the manner of carrying 
dress, are an immense factor of stage 
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success. He would be but a shallow 
and cynical critic who would condemn 
the public for being attracted by rich 
costumes and by the ease and grace with 
which performers wear them. A beau- 
tiful woman is a poem, and when she is 
elegantly dressed, and when her man- 
agement of her robes corresponds to 
their excellence, she is like a poem in 
exquisite typography, and with an at- 
tractive binding. Why should not the 
mere sight of such a person be attract- 
ive? Emerson touched nature with 
true art when he said of certain objects 
in the landscape that they not only sang 
to the ear, but sang also to the eye. 
And the actor cannot afford to slight 
the art of dress, since not only is it 
admirable in itself, but all cultivated 
audiences insist upon its due recogni- 
tion. 

In modern drama the limitations of 
male dress are rigid ; and our heroes, 
no matter how fine birds they may be, 
are forbidden to wear fine feathers. 
There is a narrow round of conven- 
tional morning suits, and the conven- 
tional evening dress, and as for colors, 
what license have gentlemen beyond 
white linen and gray and black cloth ? 
Shakespeare’s plays, and the stage of 
the last century, made brilliant exhibi- 
tions of costumes for both sexes ; but 
we have changed all that ; and the per- 
suasive arguments of Oscar Wilde have 
not as yet effected the counterchange 
which his esthetic soul desired. The 
maie actor must be satisfied to conform 
to the times, and to make up in brill- 
lancy of art what he lacks in brilliancy 
of dress. He can also enjoy the thought 
that he is giving some portion of the 
public useful lessons in dress; not 
wholly uncalled-for, since I am told 
that not so many years ago the graduat- 
ing students of Yale University deliv- 
ered their Commencement orations be- 
tween 10 A.M. and 2 p.M., in dress coats 
and black trousers! Let the stage 
have its own share of praise for correct- 
ng such barbaric lapses from good 
aste, 

Should or should not the actor feel his 
part, sympathize with the ideal charac- 
ter he assumes, really share the joys and 
griefs which he portrays? As to this, 
there is great difference of opinion. 
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Such sympathy, were it really to exist, 
would be extremely wearing, and the 
artist may well ask, ‘‘ What is the use 
of it, so long as the demands of the play 
are complied with, and the audience is 
properly impressed ?” 

There are instances of artists whose 
tendency to identify themselves with 
the creations of the playwright has 
brought on nervous crises and sometimes 
led to illnesses. This is certainly letting 
the ideal take an unfair advantage of 
the real ; and it is not such high art as 
the ability to portray emotion without 
actually feeling it. It is not necessary 
to feel it, and it might fairly be said 
that the doing of any unnecessary act is 
a waste of time and strength, and es- 
pecially where it leads one into the do- 
main of sorrow and tears. 

In the French school of acting gest- 
ure takes a leading position. Might we 
not do well to learn from France in this 
respect ? Gesture is inaudible language, 
and may be full of expression, even as 
to the profound depths of thought. It 
is also a natural mode of expression ; and 
yet, natural as it is, there is no branch 
of the actor’s education that will better 
repay close study and practice after the 
best models. Boucicault laid the ut- 
most emphasis on the necessity of skil- 
ful gesture, and showed how essential 
it was to learn the art from living mod- 
els, it being impossible to be taught in 
books. 

This lands us on the topic of imita- 
tion. Acting is essentially an imitative 
art, and it is the best art to imitate nat- 
ure. One of the great emotional ac- 
tresses of the present day was preparing 
to represent a heroine struggling against 
heart-disease. She read np the malady 
in books, and talked with physicians. 
One doctor said to her, ‘‘ Take a room 
on the fifth story of the —— Hotel this 
afternoon, and I’ll bring you a hospital 
patient, a poor woman, and run her up 
stairs as fast as I dare, and when she 
comes into your presence you will see 
what effects are produced in the system 
by heart disease. Pay her what you 
like.” The artist acted on the advice, 
and the patient was ushered in, trem- 
bling, pale—a wreck. The artist studied 
the subject, not without certain com- 
punctions. Then it occurred to her to 
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observe how sudden joy would affect 
this weak and suffering sister, and she 
slipped a bank-note for a hundred dol- 
lars into her hand. When the invalid 
caught sight of the denomination of 
the bill her face assumed an expression 
which the donor had been vainly trying 
to find and imitate during her whole 
career. Her rendition of the part when, 
at an early date thereafter, she portrayed 
the suffering heroine suddenly lifted out 
of a paroxysm of physical pain by an un- 
expected joy, was one of the crowning 
triumphs of her career, and was regarded 
as an inspiration. It was not. It was 
simply a faithfully studied imitation of 
nature. 

The list of requisites and qualifica- 
tions for stage success might be indefi- 
nitely extended ; but the reader’s pa- 
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tience might not be equally elastic. All 
members of the profession of any note 
receive greater or less quantities of let- 
ters from ambitious young persons all 
over the country, asking for advice how 
to prepare themselves for the stage, and 
how to get on the boards after they are 
to a certain extent qualified. These let- 
ters are rarely answered ; an actor’s life 
is too busy to permit that much time 
shall be devoted to correspondents who 
have no especial claim to replies. Such 
brief exposition as this article affords, 
imperfect as it may be, may be taken as 
an answer to the general drift of usual 
questioning rather than as an attempt to 
enlighten an already well-informed pub- 
lic, or to instruct a profession of which 
the writer isan humble member. 
RosE CoGHLAN. 


WIND SONG. 


Oh wooing wind ! 

That steals, a subtle whisper, through the wood. 
The shy arbutus hears, 
Lifting her pinky ears 


And blushing, on 


er crumpled bed reclined, 


When she thy meaning bold hath understood— 


Oh wooing wind ! 


Oh wanton wind ! 


That tellest love-tales to the trembling trees ; 
And in the rose’s breast 
Drinkest thyself to rest, 
And all the lily’s sweetness hath divined 
When June’s warm lips are murmuring to her bees— 


Oh wanton wind! 


Oh cruel wind! 


Stabbing the forest with thy bloody spears ! 
Death, to each rose that grieves ! 
Death, to the outcast leaves 

Fleeing for refuge that they may not find, 

Thy mocking laughter shrilling o’er their fears— 


Oh cruel wind! 


Oh moaning wind ! 

Now are the gardens stript, the bourhs are bare. 
For thee no weak buds blow; 
Only the ghostly snow 

Over thy victims draws a covering kind. 

Well mayst thou sob and wail in vain despair, 
Oh moaning wind ! 


EDNAH Proctor CLARKE. 
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FLOWER TALKS. 


[CoRRESPONDENCE for this department should be addressed to Laury MacHentry, care Godey 


Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York City. 
published, provided they are of general interest. 
should always accompany the inquiry. } 


NE of my neighbors 
interviewed me a 
few weeks ago for 
advice in the mat- 
ter of constructing a 
small conservatory, 
opening out of his 
sitting-room. It is 
completed now and 
filled with plants, 
and so satisfactory, 
and withal so inex- 
pensive is the result, 
that I believe there are many who would 
like to “‘ go and do likewise,” and so I 
will describe it. 

The room out of which the conserva- 
tory was to open is in the southeast 
corner of the house. On the south 
side was a window, which had hereto- 
fore been a favorite place for winter 
flowers. This window we took out, and 
cut down the opening for a door, and 
on the outside we had the carpenter 
build a little room or addition, project- 
ing out six feet and extending ten feet 
along the house proper, five feet on 
either side of the centre of the door. 
The floor is a step lower than the floor 
of the room (six inches) and slopes 
downward, away from the house, on a 
pitch of one inch to the foot. That 
is, the outer edge is six inches lower 
than the edge next the house. This 
floor is covered with tin, which is bent 
up around the four sides and soldered at 


Inquiries and suggestions will be answered and 
If direct replies are desired, a stamped envelope 


the corners, making a large pan six 
inches deep, and painted several coats. 
The floor is double, and the floor 
timbers are ceiled on the lower side, 
leaving a hollow space between the floor 
and the ceiling, which is filled in solidly 
with dry sawdust. 

This precaution is necessary as a safe- 

ard againstcold winds, as the structure 
is open under, and supported by brick 
columns. 

The sides of the little house are ceiled 
up tightly with boards inside and out 
to a height of three feet, and then 
double sashes complete the walls to the 
roof, which is only eight feet high at 
the back, and six and a half feet high 
at the front. 

We adopted the plan of having this 
low ceiling in order that it might be 
heated more easily. 

The roof is made after the fashion of 
a hot-bed sash, and glazed with double 
thick glass, so as to withstand a severe 
hail-storm. A canvas _— is ar- 
ranged on a roller, and can be let down 
over the roof to protect the plants from 
a too glaring midday sun, which some- 
times, even in winter, might raise the 
inside temperature too much for the 
comfort of some plants. 

At the lowest point along the outer 
edge of the floor the plumber cut a hole, 
and soldered in a two-inch escape pipe, 
with a cap to stop it up from the inside, 
and now you will understand the reason 
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for the sloping floor, for the plants may 
be showered most abundantly without 
fear of ‘‘ making a mess.” 

The water all runs off, and out of the 
escape pipe, and in half an hour the 
floor is dry and clean. 

Shelves are arranged on all four sides 
of the room, and every pot can be 
reached by the spray from a_ force 
pump, without moving or taking them 
down, and the labor of taking care of 
the plants is reduced to a minimum, 
with every chance for abundant success, 
even with roses. 

The conservatory is heated by an oil 
stove, on which a large pail of water is 
always ce i thus supplying the moist- 
ure which nearly all plants revel in. 
And speaking of moisture reminds 
me that I neglected last month to speak 
about the Chinese Sacred Lily as a 
winter-flowering bulb. This lovely 


flower may be grown in water alone, 
and with its chaste white blossoms, with 
. golden yellow cups, and its exquisite 
fragrance, it is worth a trial by every 
flower lover. 

Good solid bulbs may be bought for 
about twenty cents each, and three will 


make a fine display. A good plan is to 
buy a dozen, and start three at a time, 
at intervals, for a succession. Use shal- 
low bowls or glass dishes of water, with 
enough pebbles or small stones to steady 
the bulbs and keep them from toppling 
over. 

The water should not cover the bulbs 
entirely ; about one quarter should stick 
up above the surface, and water should 
be supplied to make up for evaporation. 
A vegetable dish or a low soup tureen 
makes a good vase in which to grow 
them. I notice the printer made me 
speak of fuchsias as winter bulbs in the 
October GODEY’s, whereas I wrote free- 
sias. I know of no better bulbs for 
forcing than freesias, especially for cut 
flowers, as they retain their freshness so 
long after cutting. I have seen a spray 
of freesias worn as a boutonniére for two 
days in succession, and it appeared fresh 
and sweet the second evening. If kept 
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in a vase of water they will last fora 
week. 

The blooms are produced in a spray 
of six to eight, on a long stem, pure 
white, with yellow blotched throat, and 
daintily fragrant. The bulbs are small, 
and seven or eight should be planted in 
a four-inch pot. 

Speaking of cut flowers, it is worth 
remembering that if a small piece of 
gum camphor be put in the water they 
will keep fresh much longer. . 

Regular potted plants should be doing 
well this month. 

Don’t expect them to bloom, but keep 
up a good sturdy growth. In fact, | 
should nip off any buds that appear this 
month, and prune down any attempt on 
the part of the plant to grow tall or 
straggling. It is a long winter ahead, 
and during February and March is when 
the flowers are most welcome. If you 
let your plants bloom now, you cannot 
expect so many flowers later. Keep a 
close watch for insects, and don’t let 
them get a start. The best preventive 
is a sturdy growth and robust health. 
If you have a weakling and wish to save 
it, don’t keep it with the healthy plants, 
for the pests will attack it first and then 
spread to the other plants. If the red 
spider appears it is a sure sign that your 
plants are kept too dry, or the air of the 
room is not moist enough. 

In watching your plants it is not 
enough to look over them superficially ; 
the leaves must be turned up, as the 
insects always appear first on the under 
side. At least once a week each pot 
should be taken to the kitchen sink or 
the bath-tub, and the leaves and stalks 
thoroughly drenched or sprayed with 
water. Lilies and large foliaged plants 
should have their leaves sponged off 
gently every week. Dust settles on 
them and stops up the pores through 
which they breathe, and it is also essen- 
tial to keep the earth in the pots loose 
and friable. An old table fork is a 
good tool to use for this purpose, care 
being taken that the roots are not 
reached or broken. 





HE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Madame 
Sarah Grand. This is one of the books 
which may be confidently named as as- 
suring the meanest purchaser the worth 

of his money. It is not a novel, nor even a 
well-ordered story, yet there are some stories 
in it, with a tiny bit of romance and not a lit- 
tle religion. The writer seems to have thought 
about almost everything, with thinking appa- 
ratus which was not completed before being 
put into service, and she unloads her conclu- 
sions—whole heads full of them—without much 
system or purpose, yet with frequent exhi- 
bitions of skill in the art of unloading. Al- 
though a woman’s book, it is more womanish 
than womanly ; the unconscious though as- 
tounding selfishness, or self-absorption, of a 
certain type of woman has never been better 
illustrated than by most of the author’s femi- 
nine characters ; as an inevitable result, as 
any man knows if he has met that type of 
woman, the masculine sex in general comes in 
for some persistent raps because of sins of the 
few. The ménof whom the author writes, and 
who seem to be the only kind she knows, are of 
the heavy ruffianly breed to which British 
matrons, and a few American ones, eagerly 
give their daughters in marriage, if only the 
men are able to support their wives in good 
style ; but it does seem that even in England 
the author could have found at least one de- 
cent married man, to use by way of contrast. 
The protests against the British system of giv- 
ing in marriage with which the pages abound 
are entirely right, and will command the re- 
spect and sympathy of all readers; but the 
same readers will be puzzled to know why 
women’s vagaries, which may end in vices, 
should be tolerated; one of the ‘‘ Twins,” 
when a married woman, yields to the common 
though vulgar temptation of adoring a tenor, 
and the author humors her to the extent of 
making the said tenor a paragon of virtue and 
wisdom. The real charm of the book, a charm 
which is undeniable, is the author’s faculty 
for “saying things ”—things which would be 
offensive pertness were they not said with a 
brillianey which conceals the small foundation 
of sense and truth upon which some of them 
are based. The book will affect one like some 
conversationalists who are more spicy than 
sensible, yet in whose lives there have been 
experiences which might make any one flighty 


and acidulous. That it made a great sensa- 
tion in England is not to be wondered at, for 
it strikes at the root of much marital misery 
peculiar to our British cousins’ way of ar- 
ranging marriages. (Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Sus-Catum. A Sky-Built Human World. 
By A. P. Russell. Ladies and gentlemen— 
those really deserving to be so called—will get 
much comfort out of this story of a mythical 
town whose inhabitants all were human, with- 
out any newly patented methods of being 
cared for without any exertion of their own, 
yet who lived far better and happier lives than 
the general population of any town of to-day. 
The only secret of the difference is the exer- 
cise of common sense of the quality which 
abounds everywhere. Ostentation, vulgarity, 
indulgence, the rage for money, are regarded 
as too foolish to be practised or tolerated, so 
every one avoids them ; on the other hand, 
physical and mental health are so evidently 
necessary to happiness and success that every 
one strives persistently to acquire them. That 
honesty is the best policy has passed from a 
saying toa spring of action, so criminals are 
few, and to be trusted by his fellow-beings is 
every one’s desire. People having learned to 
distinguish between love and mere sexual at- 
traction, most marriages are happy ; but as the 
inhabitants are human there still are some 
fools, so it is the custom to withhold wedding 
congratulations until it is certain that a cou- 
ple are likely to be permanently happy with 
each other, the time consumed in finding out 
being about two years, Every one is ‘‘in soci- 
ety,” for as the main delight of the feast is in 
the welcome given and maintained by the host, 
a sandwich of corn bread and bacon, served on 
a chip from a tree, is as acceptable as costly 
dishes and rare wines. No one can read the 
book without wishing that there might be 
formed ‘‘Sub-Celum Clubs,” as there were 
‘Looking Backward Clubs,” to live according 
to the suggestions of the book, for there is 
really nothing suggested by the author which 
is not practicable—if people would so deter- 
mine. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


TaLes From SHakesPearReE. Including Those 


With a Continu- 


of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
In Four Vol- 


ation by Harrison S. Morris. 
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umes. Lamb’s “Tales” have been read by 
millions of people, most of whom wished that 
the authors had not stopped with only about 
half of the plays. Mr. Morris has attempted 
to make good = eg Nae me s of 
young le should feel greatly obli to 
him, tor he has done the work al. although 
the Lambs used, by preference, the most ro- 
mantic material, ignoring most of the histori- 
cal plays. Any one not yet supplied with the 
older tales should now see a double induce- 
ment to buy them. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 


THe Waite Conquerors. A Tale of Toltec 
and Aztec. By Kirk Munroe. Illustrated by 
W. S. Stacey. This is a story of historic 
Mexican feuds at the time of the Spanish 
invasion. The author accepts the older his- 
toric and romantic beliefs as to the measure of 
civilization and refinement of Mexico in the 
days of Cortez, and writes eee ; but 
his we | is most of the time independent of 
this. It is realistic, exciting, sanguinary, 
although relieved by some sentimental pas- 
—. As a story it is interesting, and as an 
endeavor to revivify an American period which 
has almost rom the thoughts of men, 
although the civilization depicted was the 
highest on our continent, it deserves high 
praise. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


A LiperaL Epucation. By Mrs. George 
Martyn, is one of the clever little tales which 
few ides English people can write—tales 
with a religious purpose, yet so devoid of cant 
and so full of everyday human interests and 
experiences that they must be read for their 
own sakes. In the above-named story of about 
two hundred and fifty pages, the entire men- 
tion of religion does not occupy two pages, and 
what there is of it is as sii :ple and honest as if 
said by a child ; but it had its effect upon the 
hero, who is an English boy of ordinary flesh 
and blood. (Frederick Warne&Co., New York.) 


ImmorTELLESs, In Loving Memory of Eng- 
land’s Poet Laureate. By Rose Porter. This 
is a volume of selections from Tennyson’s own 
writings, and Miss Porter proves herself an 
— reader, for she has culled from 
the poems which are most popular, and from 
those in which imagination and wisdom are 
deftly blended. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


A Native or Winsy, and Other Tales. By 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Here are Miss Jewett’s 
short stories that have appeared in the maga- 
zines in the last year or two. They are unlike 
any other stories, although the author has 
many affectionate imitators. No one else tells 
so well of lives which, from their surround- 
ings, would seem tame and uneventful. Each 
of her books is a collection of appreciations of 
the older type of Yankee which still remains 
in New England. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 


HistoricaL Tates. By Charles Morris. In 
Four Volumes. This is a praiseworthy at- 
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tempt to make history interesting to young 

ple. It has been the misfortune of this 
important class of readers, rather than their 
fault, that school histories, with but few ex- 
ceptions, are so abominably made that the 
children who were compelled to study them 
hate history forever after, unless they chance to 
have parents who know how to counteract the 
bad effects of some standard schoolbooks. Mr. 
Morris’s plan is to describe stirring periods 
and incidents of national history. Of his four 
volumes, one each is given to America, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and the tales are 
well told. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia.) 


Customs AND FasHions IN OLp NEw Ene- 
LAND. By Alice Morse Earle. An interesting 
and delightful book about the life—domestic, 
social, public, serious, and recreative—of old 
New England. Despite all that has been writ- 
ten to the contrary, there still are thousands 
of people otherwise intelligent who persist in 
believing that the New Englanders of the last 
century were all long-faced, narrow-minded, 
and haters of everything enjoyable. From 
the enormous mass of evidence to the contrary 
the author selects enough to show that the 
social es were as persistently cultivated in 
those days as to-day, and that Yankee families, 
even those of best standing in the church, kept 
‘*open house” after a fashion which would 
horrify some of their descendants. Every 
page of the book will please any one with good 
Yankee blood in his veins. Every page, too, 
might have been illustrated, with gain to both 
reader and publisher. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 


LiterARY Gems. The fifth jnstalment of 
this dainty little series, which appears in half 
dozens, contains Ruskin’s ‘‘Ideas of Truth,” 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ The House of Life,” De Quincey’s 
‘*Conversation,” Keats’s ‘‘ Eve of St. Agnes,” 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘Study of Poetry,” and 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.” Each 
has a volume to itself, in garnet and gold, thus 
enabling a careful reader to handsomely in- 
troduce to a friend his favorite author without 
imposing the whole of said author’s works upon 
a mind possibly non-receptive beyond small 
limits. (G. P. Putsaat’s Sons, New York.) 


A Doe or FLANnpDErRs, and Other Stories. 
By ‘‘ Ouida.” Illustrated by Edmund H. Gar- 
rett. Strange though it may seem to people 
who have been disgusted by this author's lurid 
and unnatural romances, Ouida has written 
tales which are fit for children to read, and 
this volume contains some of them. ‘They are 

uite as interesting, too, to adults as to chil- 

ren, and they show what a power in literature 
the author might be had she not allowed some 
of her better qualities to become mame 
through contemplation of unworthy characters 
and low motives of conduct. (J. B, Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.) 


Fergus Hume’s Cukonicies oF Farry Land 
is another handsome and entertaining book for 
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children, and everybody else who likes 1 
fairy stories, well told. Like Ouida’s book, it 
is well illustrated and printed, and bound to 
attract the Christmas buyer. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia.) 


Topsys AND Turvys. By P. S. Newell, has 
only sixty-two pages, yet it is a highly original 
book, and practically two volumes in one, for 
on each page is a colored picture or series of 
pictures, and after a youngster has laughed or 
wondered over it to his hearf’s content he has 
merely to turn it upside down and find the 
pictures 7 different and just as good and 
funny. It is the best book of the season to 
surprise an appreciative child with. (The 
Century Company, New York.) 


Tue Brownies aT Home. By Palmer Cox. 
Any child who had not already become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Cox’s ‘* Brownies” is to be 
pitied, for the artist’s little people are so nu- 
merous and so funny, and have been amusing 
the rising generation for so many years, that 
children who have not met them have missed 
a great lot of fun. In the new volume the odd 
little fellows amuse themselves and their ob- 
servers in a seasonable manner, doing what- 
ever seems most appropriate to the month, 
the weather, and the special attractions of 
the day and place. (The Century Company, 
New York.) 


Puttmax ILLustratepD. By Mrs. Duane 
Doty. The model American manufacturing 
town is here carefully described by one of its 
residents, in response to a steady demand for 
something more thorough than any of the 
magazine articles which have been written 
about Pullman. Mrs®Doty has done her work 
so well that*none of her readers will hereafter 
suppose, as most Americans do, that the sole 
inlestiey of the town is the building of palace 


Besides the descriptive matter there is 
an appendix of about forty pages, containing 


cars. 


opinions of prominent visitors. The illustra- 
tions, all of agin a size, are after photo- 
graphs. (T. B. Struhsacker, Pullman, II.) 


Tue Book or THE Fair, Part IV. The 
instalments of this book come rapidly and 
handsomely from the press, and the text seems 
to have been ae red without haste, and 
without any of the annoying condensation 
peculiar to smaller books. In the forty great 
pages of the present number, measuring eight 
and a half by twelve inches each, are eighty- 
illustrations, some of full- size, and 
all from ae of articles actually exhib- 
ited. If the work is continued in its present 
style it will be a grand history of the grand- 
est of World’s ics. (The Bancroft Com- 
> eect Rhule, Thomas & Co., New 
ork. 


WomEN oF VERSAILLES: THE CouRT OF 
Lovis XIV. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. Saint- 
Amand has evidently started to write a large 
library of books on noted persons and epochs 
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of France. It must be admitted that he writes 
gracefully ; it is not easy to drop one of his 
books at the middle of a chapter, for the writ- 
er’s manner is such that, if he is not saying 
something in particular, he at least seems 
about to do so, and thus he draws the reader 
on, entertaining him at the same time, and 
satisfying all except the few serious-minded 
persons who insist upon something more in- 
structive than graceful narrative which passes 
over such important facts as chance to be ugly. 
The author is seldom incorrect in his state- 
ments, but as a historian, his place is in the 
second class, or lower. His book on the wom- 
en of Louis’ court shows, more than any 
other, that M. Saint-Amand is a royalist of the 
most pronounced type ; if he thinks it possi- 
ble for the king to do wrong, he carefully and 
loyally refrains from saying so. As for Mme. 
de Maintenon, who undoubtedly was married 
tothe king, he finds her almost a goddess. He 
is not alone in this opinion ; historians are 
not unlike geese in their way of following in 
one another’s footsteps, and there has been an 
immense amount printed in late years in praise 
of Maintenon, sithanghs her only really remark- 
able claims to mention are two—she was per- 
sonally respectable in a court where almost all 
other women were dissolute, and she insisted 
-“ Louis committing the greatest mistake 
of his life, the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Toward Mme. Montespan the author 
is not so respectful : still, she was a favorite 
of the king, and must therefore be men- 
tioned only with loyal bating of breath. It 
would not be easy to name any other modern 
volume from which one can get so distinct an 
impression of the regard in which the middle- 
class royalists of France held their sovereign 
in Louis XIV.’s time, and how a million or 
more now living would hold a king at the 
present time, could France, by any accident, 
obtain one. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 


Sam Houston, AND THE WAR OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE IN Texas. By Alfred M. Williams. A 
more picturesque character than Houston 
never came out of the West, nor has any 
popular western hero had more apparently 
contradictory characteristics or. varying inter- 
ests and duties. Houston is therefore a capi- 
tal subject for the ——— who desires to 
be largely read. He was handsome, impetu- 
ous, and highly intelligent, his wits all being 
in good working order. He was also shrewd, 
brave, full of resources, and untiring in ac- 
tion when he felt that his services were need- 
ed. On the other hand, when he did not have 
special duties pressing upon him, he could be 
as lazy, inert, and self-indulgent a creature 
as could be found on the American continent. 
In his life there were some romances which 
have been oft described, and at least one which 
remains wrapped in mystery. He lived among 
Indians for years, yet no one could be more 
companionable to white men of the better 
class. He was an able and successful soldier, 
and an ardent patriot. Practically the founder 
and deliverer of the Republic of Texas, he be- 
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came President of that short-lived nation, and 
although he had no business or political ex- 

rience, his administration, politically and 

nancially, was the wonder and admiration of 
the governors of older States. When Texas 
became a State of our Union, and Houston 
went to Washington as Senator, he was soon 
the observed of all observers, for no star per- 
former in a Wild West show ever appeared in 
more fantastic garb. He was as original and 
picturesque in speech as in character and ap- 
pearance ; and his last great political effort 
consisted in numerous speeches, highly spiced 
with precedent and profanity, against the se- 
cession of his own State. He ceased talking 
in the convention only when he became so 
weak and hoarse that he could talk no more ; 
and his last speech, though of only about fifty 
words, was prophetic as well as powerful. Mr. 
Williams’s book about this original character is 
valuable as well as interesting ; historically it 
is much the best yet published about Houston. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Seventy YEARS ON THE FRONTIER. Alex- 
ander Major’s Memoirs of a Lifetime on the 
Border. ith Preface by W. F. Cody (Buf- 
falo Bill). Mr. Major was another distin- 
guished westerner. As he never got into the 
army or politics his name is not as widely 
known as Houston’s, yet he did the country, 
through his own business ventures, some great 
and needed services. He devised, and for 
many years owned and managed, one of the 
great wagon-freight services which preceded 
the Pacific railways ; he successfully carried 
the mails over many routes where all other 
contractors failed; he owned and managed the 
great ‘‘ Pony Express” which for years car- 
ried the mail from St. Joseph, Mo., to San 
Francisco, no rider carrying more than ten 
pounds of mail, on which the postage was at 
the rate of a dollar per quarter-ounce, and the 
running time two hundred and fifty miles per 
day—better time than some of the western 
railroads now make in carrying the mails. 
The book contains much about early life on 
the border, and all of it is true, though the 
average reader will see it in this volume for 
the first time. Indeed, the entire work is a 
record of facts, with no pretence to literary 
style. (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago.) 


BurraLo Bit ; FROM PRAIRIE TO PALACE. 
By John M. Burke (Arizona John). ‘‘ Buf- 
falo Bill” has been in the show business so 
long that there are many of his admirers who 
do not know that he began life a teamster.on 
the plains at the early age of thirteen years, 
and that he has really done much of the scout- 
ing, shooting, riding, and Indian fighting 
which he describes. All army officers on the 
border learned to like him while he was hunter, 
scout, and guide for different commands ; and 
when finally he gave up wild life and became 
a Nebraska farmer, his neighbors liked him 
well enough tosend him to the Legislature. His 
friend and present business partner, Jack Burke, 
tells of all this and much more in the above- 
named book. (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago.) 
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Tue Cuirr-Dwetiers. By Henry B. Fuller, 
The author of this tale does not take his read- 
ers as far West as the title would lead one to 
suppose, for his characters, instead of inhabit- 
ing one of the cliff-villages of Arizona, are 
occupants of a Chicago sky-scraping office 
building. They are an interesting lot, though 
few are attractive ; they have gathered from 
every part of the country, East and West, 
North and South, in search of the fortunes 
sup d to be lying about in Chicago, and 
imploring some one to come and take them. 
Most of these fortune-hunters have left behind 
them their families, their old acquaintances, 
associations, and other surroundings which 
were rr and uplifting to character; 
others had left their principles also, if ever 
they had any. They are a quick-witted, free- 
spoken, good-natured lot, and gregarious to 
an extreme, although none of them seem to 
know of the real uses of society. Except that 
most of them wear good clothes, and settle 
their disputes by force of tongue or tricks of 
law instead of with knife and pistol, they are 
very like the mining-camp population that 
several story-tellers have ably described. 
Those of them who make money know not 
how to enjoy it rationally; they imagine that 
all of their acquaintances are plotting to get 
it away from them in some way, and they are 
not far from right. Asa tale of Chicago life 
in general, the book would be a gross slander, 
but as a presentation of some types of charac. 
ter to be found in all large cities which are 
new, and which are by no means lacking in 
New York and Boston—the sharp-witted, the 
impatient, the pushing, who go to cities in 
search of a fortune which must be gained 

uickly—it is wonderfully lifelike; besides, it 
ion have a distinctive*ind powerful Chicago 
flavor. It is very cleverly told, too; the char- 
acters are well contrasted, and out of their 
meetings and doings comes much tragedy and 
comedy, as well as not a little farce. It is far 
the most brilliant of the several books deal- 
ing with phases of Chicago life, but, as al- 
ready intimated, Chicago people will be the 
last to enjoy it. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 


LitTLE CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. Charles Roads, This is a volume of 
practical suggestions to Sunday-school teach- 
ers, Christian Endeavor workers among chil- 
dren, and tors who preach to children. 
There are about forty pages on the general 
subject of the religious instruction of children, 
after which come outlines of and details for 


about fifty short sermons and addresses, to be 
illustrated by various objects, and also by use . 


of the blackboard. The instructions which 
the author would convey are all religious ; 
there are no Bible lessons of the usual Sunday- 
school variety. To some people the sugges- 
tions may seem more simple than they need 
be; others, however, particularly those who 
have tried to instruct classes of children, know 
there can be found quite as dense, stupid wits 
among the young as in any body of adults. 
(D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 
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AmericaN Boys AFLOAT; OR, CRUISING IN 
THE ORIENT. By Oliver Optic. This is the 
second volume of a series which has already 
set thousands of American boys to wondering 
and envying, for at last accounts in the pre- 
ceding volume four other boys had obtained a 
steam yacht and plenty of money—that is, one 
of them had, and he took three of his friends 
with him. The present volume tells how the 

uartet ‘took in” the south shore of the 
Mediterranean, from Gibraltar all the way to 
Constantinople. As they were sensible boys, 
they saw a wonderful lot of things, about 
which they chat intelligently ; and they had 
enough adventure to vary the monotony which 
would come of uninterrupted good times. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston.) 


CutnesE Nicuts’ ENTERTAINMENTS : Forty 
Stories Told by Almond-Eyed Folk, Actors 
in the Romance of the Strayed Arrow. By 
Adéle M. Fielde. Illustrated by Chinese Art- 
ists. Here is a delightful oddity, both in folk- 
lore and pictures. The stories were all heard 
by the author in southern China, as were the 
comments which follow each printed tale. 
None of them are dull, and some contain a lot 
of wit and wisdom ; while the pictures, all 
large, are unlike anything else in books on 
this side of the water. It is not a bad book to 
buy for a clever child, or even for the child’s 
parents. There is a superbly hideous green 
dragon on the cover. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 


Woopige THORPE’S PILGRIMAGE, AND OTHER 
Srories. By J. T. Trowbridge. Nearly a 
dozen stories, of several chapters each, for 
young people, —— boys. Mr. Trow- 
bridge is one of the best of American writers 
for the young, and this volume contains some 
of his best work. He knows how to make 
boys good without giving other boys an excuse 
to call them goody-goody, and he can make 
them spirited and courageous without taking 
them scalp-hunting or into any other unnatu- 
ral excitement. Long may he write! (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston.) 


Twenty Lirtte Maiens, By Amy E. 
Blanchard. With full-page illustrations by 
Ida Waugh. Here is a treat for little girls, 
for all the stories are about other little girls, 
with a full-page picture to each story, and 
each picture contains at least one little girl 
who is quite attractive to look at, and who 
sometimes carries a doll or a baby sister. Both 
outside and inside it isa very pretty book. (J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


A Victorious Union. By Oliver Optic. 
This is the last volume of its author’s ‘‘ Blue 
and Gray Series,” and the hero will be recog- 
nized at once by all who have read the earlier 
books ; he is one of the boys who made his 
way into the navy at the beginning of the 
civil war, and made himself extremely useful. 
Naval stories of the civil war are so few, 
comparatively, that this one should be very 
welcome to young people. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William Win- 
ter. New edition, revised, with illustrations. 
The text of this handsome book could scarcely 
have been written by a_ better hand, or 
prompted by a heart more loyal to Shake- 
speare and more sensitive to all the infiuences 
which formed the greatest of English bards 
and dramatists. Much of the literary contents 
have already been seen, first in the newspaper 
press and afterward in book form ; but the 
author has made so many revisions and addi- 
tions that the new volume is practically an- 
other book, the value and beauty of which is 
greatly enhanced by nearly a hundred illustra- 
tions after scenes, buildings, and objects asso- 
ciated with Shakespeare’s life and memory. 
It is well printed, with pages ty phieally 
handsome; the cover is of peacock blue, freely 
yet tastefully ornamented in gold, and the 
pages are gilt edged. It would be hard to 
name a book of daintier literary, artistic, and 
mechanical execution. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


Heterut Worps. From the Writings of 
Edward Everett Hale. Selected by Mary B. 
Merrill. The only fault of this very pretty 
book is smallness, Mr. Hale has been writing 
cheerful, sturdy, Christian words for a full 
half century, and there is not one of his score 
or more of books which does not abound in 
‘‘helpful words.” Nevertheless, such as Miss 
Merrill has selected are among the very best, 
and these gems appear in appropriate setting 
—white and gold—purity and _preciousness. 
Each selection has a page to itself, and is faced 
by a pretty vignette. The cover is of white 
vellum and gold. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


For Firty Years is another volume of se- 
lections from Mr. Hale’s writings. It consists 
entirely of verse. Few men who can write 
good poetry would be content to write so little 
in fifty years; but Mr. Hale has been so per- 
sistently a man of action that the Muse has 
seldom found him with leisure to follow her 
—— however willing he may have 

en to listen to them. There are some grand 
verses in this book, as well as some merry 
ones; none are doleful. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston.) 


Ivak THE Vixtnc. A Romantic History 
Based upon Authentic Facts of the Third 
and Fourth Centuries. By Paul B. du Chaillu. 
During seven years of residence in Scandi- 
navia ir. du Chaillu, who is a thinker as well 
as a traveller, found abundant reasons to be- 
lieve that the ancestors of the modern English 
were not Saxons but Northmen. His great 
book, ‘‘The Viking Age,” was written partly 
to prove this theory, which now is so firmly 
rooted in his mind that he gives us in ‘‘ Ivar” 
the story of a great viking who lived at the 
time when England was the favorite harrying- 
ground of Scandinavian raiders. There is an 
old-time flavor to the story, which is a series 
of pictures rather than a novel. The hero is 
introduced at birth, and is followed through 
all the experiences which young men of the 
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best blood were obliged to meet in the days 
when, in spite of Scandinavia’s undoubted 
material prosperity, fighting and blood-letting 
were regarded as the noblest occupations in 
which any one could indulge. As to that, no 
part of Europe was much better a thousand 
years later ; and in some future volume Mr. 
du Chaillu might strengthen his case by show- 
ing that the modern English, like the ancient 
vikings, have in practice held that the highest 
fortune that can befall a young man is the 
gaining of a place in one of the two slaughter- 
ing branches of Her Majesty’s service. It was 
the author’s purpose, which he has well ac- 
complished, to take his hero through all the 
scenes and customs peculiar to hisday. Asa 
consequence, not one of William Morris’s ar- 
chaic stories is fuller of swords, spears, armor, 
feasting, song, bloodshed, and dismal death, 
than Mr. du Chaillu’s. Among the differ- 
ences between the two authors, however, must 
be noted the little attention that the author of 
‘‘Tvar” gives to the invertebrate variety of 
love which seems so dear to Mr. Morris. Ivar’s 
heart is touched by woman, but he loves like a 
man—not like a nineteenth-century sybarite 
in medieval garments. Among the most in- 
teresting pages of the book is the preface, 
which is long, contending for the author’s view 
of the origin of the English people, and repro- 
ducing a —_ letter from .Mr. Gladstone, who 
is quite willing and anxious to agree with the 
author, although he confesses that he is igno- 
rant about the matter. ‘‘ Ivar” should have 
been freely illustrated, to make it all it should 
be. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Tue Sunny Days or YoutH. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘ How to be Happy though Married.” 
This is a book for boys and young men, most 
of whom would be much better for reading it. 
It is utterly unlike the work which made the 
author famous, for there is but little humor in 
it. It is full, though, of wisdom, both worldly 
and spiritual; and the boy reader will soon 
learn that the author does not forget his own 
boyhood, with its special trials and tempta- 
tions. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


My Frienp THE MuRDERER, AND OTHER 
MysTERIES AND ADVENTURES. By A. Conan 
Doyle. Of the several volumes of short stories 
just published Dr. Doyle’s is likely to attract 
most attention, for the author has been so pro- 
lific for several years that every admirer has 
been reminded of him, either through his new 
novel, ‘‘ The Refugees,” or some of his records 
of the doings of his friend Sherlock Holmes. 
The new book seems to consist of tales written 
before the author became famous, although 
they are none the worse for that. They are 
not as well written as some of his later stories, 
but the nature of the man is visible in all of 
them—his quickness to note anything out of 
the usual, and his faculty of thinking over 
what he has seen, and of reaching conclusions 
which escape ordinary tellers of stories. In 
some of them, too, may be found the germs of 
later and greater tales from the same pen. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York.) 


DurFets is not a sketch of the old Dutch 
town of the same name, but a collection of 
short stories by Edward Eggleston, author of 
‘*The Hoosier hcheabeensats *and half adozen 
other admirable and honest novels whose 
scenes and characters take one to the earlier 
and simpler days of a country which not long 
ago was ‘out West,” although most of it is 
east of the Mississippi. The subjects and peo- 
ple in the new volume are none the less inter- 
esting through being unusual in fiction ; most 
of them are real people, with homely yet 
strong interests ar lively consciences, and 
they are handled with a strength and quality 
of sympathy which makes them specially inter- 
esting. It is a book for adults, Eta 4 

head. (D. 


those who have plenty of heart an 
Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Two Bites at a CHErry, by T. B. Aldrich, 
is another volume of short stories which will 
be heartily welcomed by the better class of 
readers. As Mr. Aldrich is a poet, and be- 
lieves in art for art’s own sake, some of his 
tales are interesting only through the manner 
in which they are told; but that is enough to 
be grateful for. Others are as great in motive 
as in execution; for instance, the story ‘ For 
Bravery on the Field of Battle,” reprinted in 
this volume, should make Mr. Aldrich an hon- 
orary member of every organization of surviv- 
ors of our wars. It is the story of a soldier 
—his town’s only representative in the Mexican 
war, so his fellow-townsmen were proud of 
him, first actively, then soapy and 
finally they let the poor fellow, who had no 
vices, starve to death with his medal of honor 
on his breast. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Tue Eastest Way IN Cookine anp Hovse- 
KEEPING. By Helen Campbell. This book 
should attract millions of American house- 
keepers by its title alone, for although all 
ways of caring for a household are hard, as 
women know to their sorrow, some are not so 
hard as others. The value of the book is 
proved by the fact that eight editions have 
already been sold. The new issue contains a 
number of additions, and some of the old mat- 
ter has been revised. The author is not jealous 
of any other, and she is willing and anxious 
that her readers shall obtain all help within 
reach, for does she not publish a whole page of 
titles of other books which she believes will be 
of service to the woman who, sick or well, has 
always on her mind the duty of providing 
three meals a day, and keeping her house in 
seemly order? ( rts Brothers, Boston.) 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE S1D; on, THE LIFE 
AND TRAVELS oF ApELIA Gates. By Adela 
E. Orpen. Illustrated. There is a play _™ 
words in this title, for ‘Sid ” is sounded like 
**Cid.” There the resemblance ceases, except 
that the woman whose story the book tells— 
‘*Sid” being Arabic for feminine ruler or 
commander—was a person of great courage 
and force of character. Beginning her adult 
life as a New England mill girl, she became 
teacher, college graduate, and artist, and lived 
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so busily that not until her sixtieth year was 
she able to indulge her longing for travel. 
Probably when the time did come she did not 
regret the delay, for she went abroad with 
clear ideas as to what she wanted to see, and 
she saw all with interest and enjoyment. 
Avoiding the favorite haunts of the profes- 
sional globe-trotter, she went to Africa, the 
Holy Land, and Scandinavia, in which she 
included Iceland, and she saw much which 
other travellers have neglected to mention. 
Her reflections are interesting, and they will 
be doubly pleasing to readers near three-score, 
for what one woman—or man—has done others 
may do, and how full this country is of people 
who hope — may travel before they are 
called to a land beyond the reach of steamers 
and locomotives. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Har A Hero. By Anthony —_ There 
is much able writing in this story. The realism 
of British colonial Tite is well presented ; the 
hero becomes a man of mark in one of the 
colonies—maybe one of the divisions of Aus- 
tralia—but he did not leave England for noth- 
ing ; there is a secret of his past life which he 
has tried to keep to himself, but rumor has 
accompanied him to the colonies, and fact fol- 
lows it in the course of time. Nevertheless the 
fellow is so much of a man that he becomes 
the real head of the government, and society, 
which at the top is quite as jealous and sus- 
picious in India or New Zealand as in Lon- 
don, is obliged to receive him and his pretty 
daughter, in spite of what ‘‘they say.” The 
man’s end comes unexpectedly, as the story 
reaches its end, and there is no longer need 
for even ‘‘half a hero.” There is quite as 
much in the telling as in the story ; different 
colonial classes are cleverly and faithfully 
described, and so is the rascality which seems 
the inevitable basis of early colonial politics 
everywhere. Evidently the author knows the 
scenes and people well (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


Science AND A Future Lire. By Frederic 
W. M. Myers. This little volume of essays is 
more interesting as a study of the class of men 
to which the author belongs than through the 
purpose for which the essays themselves were 
written. Mr. Myers is a man of high intellect 
and education ; he has always been a reader 
and student, and, like most others who have 
searched for a satisfactory theory of the origin 
and pur of things, he has concluded that 
this world is a pretty bad place, and that there 
isn’t much truth in anything. He has studied 
religion—as a system rather than a life—and 
found it lacking ; as for science, it could dis- 
close to him no First Cause, and it was silent 
regarding much which a man of emotional yet 
inquiring nature will insist upon knowing be- 
fore he can be satisfied. The author has finally 
reached a conclusion that there is some sort of 
future life, for he is sure that there are exist- 
ing influences about us of some souls who have 
assed away—influences such as ‘‘spiritual- 
ists” believe in. He does not descend to recog- 


nition of table-tipping, or the ‘‘rappings” 
code, but admits pom of oomenmndeiah, et 
will seem to some who read his pages that Mr. 
Myers might here find himself et one with the 
many religious people who believe that ‘‘ every 
g and perfect thing cometh down from 
above ;” perhaps he does, but he is careful not 
to say so. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


IpEALA. By Sarah Grand. This reads like 
the confessions of an impulsive and erratic 
young woman, with an absolute rage for freeing 

er mind. She appears to be sadly lacking in 
mental and moral balance, but as she, the 
titular heroine, was married in early life to a 
man whom she had reason to loathe, and taken 
from one she loved, many excuses may be 
made for her. She has much to say about the 
relations of men and women, without a good 
word for men as a class—which is not inex- 
plicable in a young woman who knows well of 
only one man, and he a very bad one ; it does 
seem strange, though, that none of her femi- 
nine acquaintances, who are well-bred English- 
women, should not have thought to give her 
mind a healthy turn while it roamed over the 
question of women’s wrongs. With the incon- 
sistency uliar to flighty women singularly 
placed, she becomes very fond of a man who is 
not her husband ; although this man’s sug- 
gestions to her are not complimentary to her 
moral character, her liking for him increases, 
and it is only after great effort that another 
woman rescues her from impending fall. The 
author takes leave of her with some wonder as 
to what Ideala will do next, but there is some 
hope of her, for she has become sympathetic, 
instead of self-absorbed. On the other hand, 
she still is vague, and claims for herself the 
privilege of gushing indefinitely. ‘‘Ideala” is 
said to be the first book by its author, who 
cemrd will live to wish she never had pub- 
ished it. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


‘‘T Have Cauttep You FRiEenps.” By lrene 
A. Jerome. A pretty and appropriate book for 
a holiday present. It consists of passages on 
friendship, from the Bible, and from noted 
writers of prose and verse. Most purchasers, 
however, will be first attracted by the orna- 
mentation in which the pages abound; there 
is much illumination—an art seldom practised 
nowadays—and the pansy, the flower of re- 
membrance, appears almost everywhere a 
flower can be introduced, and in pansy-like 
variety of hue and tint. The cover is of white 
vellum, pansies, and gold. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) 


Our Cotontat Homes. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. The plan of this volume is so good 
that it should be followed in all of the older 
States of the Union. Mr. Drake gives pictures 
of some historic homes, mostly in Massachu- 
setts, although he makes single excursions to 
Connecticut and Long Island. In themselves 
the buildings, with not more than three ex- 
ceptions, are remarkable only for their plain- 
ness; their interest consists in what came out 
of them, and in great occurrences of which 
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they were the scenes. Mr. Drake has the his- 
tory and legends of New England at the point 
of his pen, so he has made more than two 
hundred large and enjoyable pages. The book, 
which is about nine inches in width by eleven 
in length, is made specially for the holiday 
season, and is handsomely arrayed in crimson 
and gold. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Tue Rime oF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 7 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. [Illustrated by J. 
Noel Paton, R.S.A. Jith an Introductor 
Note by Francis H. Underwood, LL.D. Bot 
the poem and the pictures have been associated 
before, but never in so handsome dress at so 
modest a price. This is the most satisfacto 
illustrated edition of ‘‘The Ancient Mariner.” 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


PERIWINKLE. By Julia C. R. Dorr. With 
illustrations in charcoal by Zulma de Lacy 
Steele. Another holiday book, attractive by 
its mass of illustration, generous size, and fine 
typographic quality. Periwinkle is a cow, 
whose meanderings are pleasingly described 
by the t, the varying scenes of her day’s 
rambling being reproduced from many clever 
drawings in charcoal. There is homesickness 
in store for any wandering New Englander 
who chances to see this book, especially if he 
has ever made “going for the cow” the ex- 
cuse for a long tramp on his own account. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


THe PiLeGRm™ IN OLD Enetanp. By Amory 
H. Bradford. The author of this book is one 
of the most brilliant and studious of Ameri- 
can Congregational divines, and his volume 
consists of the Southworth Lectures for 1892, 
at Andover Theological Seminary. The title 
is somewhat sihentiion, for the subject is not 


the doings of our own Pilgrim Fathers before 
they left the mother country, but of their 
brethren who remained behind, and, with 
tongue, pen, and vote, succeeded in establish- 
ing the populous sects generally known in 
England as Independents, being identical with 


our Congregationalists and ptists. The 
earlier English Independents had quite as 
much difficulty as the American branch in 
worshipping according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, for although they had no 
Indians to fight, there was arrayed against 
them, after the Restoration, the whole power 
of the Crown and the Established Church, and 
their liberties’ came singly and slowly; even 
to this day their descendants, of whatever 
creed, assist in supporting, financially, the 
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Church of England. Mr. Bradford has studied 
his subject thoroughly at home and abroad: 
for years he has preached for two months of 
each summer in the largest Congregational 
church in London. His manner is both sym. 
— and judicial. Loving the church of 
is choice, and believing its special merits 
worth the tremendous cost at which they have 
been obtained, he is quick to admit and admire 
the many wise features of the Episcopal form 
of church management, and to recognize the 
service which the church has rendered the 
state as part of the national government. It 
is a book which Protestants of any denomina- 
tion may read with interest and_ benefit. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York.) 


From Sunrise To Sunset. By Curtis Guild. 
The veteran journalist and author whose name 
is on the titlepage of this book has been too 
busy of late years to write much verse, but 
forty years ago he was a highly esteemed con- 
tributor to the pages of the Knickerbocker and 
other magazines dearly loved by the last gen- 
eration. Recently he has collected his poems 
and put them into a book after a poet’s heart, 
large pages, with generous margins, hand- 
some type, abundant illustration, and a showy 
cover of blneand silver. The volume is almost 
a foot square. It will be wanted by the many 
thousands of readers of its author’s other books. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Comic TraGepies. Written by “Jo” and 
‘* Meg” and acted by the ‘“‘ Little Women.” 
Every one who has read “ Little Women ”—and 
who hasn’t ?—will remember that one of the 
diversions of the children was the writing and 
acting of plays. The authors and actors have 
all departed, but the plays remain, and here 
they are, seven of them, in a volume of more 
than three hundred pages. They are truly 
tremendous in their sentiment, verbiage, and 
imagination. The past, present, and future 
are mixed in generous profusion, and without 
any relation to one another, and the characters 
are as composite as can be imagined. Most 
of them are funny where the authors intended 
to be serious, and vice versa. The friend who 
has prepared them for publication tells, in an 
amusing preface, of the scenes, costumes, and 
stage properties used in these highly original 
dramas. Women, little or great, old or young, 
will get lots of fun out of this little book, 
which should be bought by every one who 
has read ‘‘ Little Women.” Portraits of 
the authors adorn the title page. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) 





E hear people say very often that it 

\ \ / really does not matter what sort of 
lives some persons lead; they seem 

bound to succeed any way, and the bigger 
villain, the bigger suecess, This is nonsense. 
Perhaps a man who does not deal justly and 
fairly by his fellow-man may for a time seem 
to prosper, but he is pretty sure, sooner or 
later, to get ‘‘come up with,” as the old- 
fashioned people would say. I don’t mean by 
this that every one who deals unfairly, or who 
does not live closely up to the teachings of the 
golden rule, is bound to be punished in this 


world. But those who commit great sins 


against the laws of man and the laws of God— 
and really the one means the other by our 
present codes—is usually punished in some 


way. Don’t you suppose the murderer, even 
though he may escape the clutches and penalty 
of the law, suffers enough in his own mind to 
make his punishment as great as though he 
were shut up for a few months in a comfort- 
able cell, and then taken out, and in the 
quickest and most orderly manner had his 
neck snapped? The dread of the thing must 
be pretty tough ; but those who have been 
hanged and ‘‘come to life” after it, testify 
that the sensation is not so bad; in fact, that 
it is rather pleasant. So is drowning ; so is 
taking laughing-gas. The sensation of drown- 
ing has been so often described by others, that 
don’t think, patient reader of ‘‘The Search 
Light,” it is going to be inflicted upon you 
here. But so many people are brought to 
life after they have to all appearances been 
drowned, that the reports of such cases are no 
novelty. But the person who gets off the end 
of a rope without having his neck broken is 
lucky, indeed. That is why so few live to tell 
the story, although there is a man going about 
the country whom the proprietors of the dime 
museums, at least, claim to have had his neck 
broken. He is alive, but pretty badly broken 
up. Then a good many have taken gas at the 


hands of their dentists, and know what a 
pleasant sensation it is. The going to sleep 
is all right, but it is the coming to that is not 
always so delightful. 


‘“*Wuat’s in a name?” The immortal 
Shakespeare asked this question the first time 
we know of its being on record in literature, 
and writers have continued to harp upon the 
question from that day to this. They have 
come to all sorts of conclusions regarding it, 
but I propose to try to ring in a few new 
changes on the old familiar tune, and show 
that there is a great deal in a name, and that 
one can make a great deal out of it or very 
little, as time or circumstances may happen to 
admit. Just for illustration, what if Shake- 
speare’s name had been Jones ? It would have 
been pretty hard for Hamlet and the rest. Of 
course, there are those who doubt that there 
ever was a Shakespeare; but the name is strik- 
ing, and the author of the great dramas has 
made for himself the greatest name of any 
English writer. There is everything in being 
satisfied with one’s name. How many are 
there in the world who would not have their 
names something else, if they could ? Because 
we are perfectly satisfied with ours is no reason 
why our neighbor across the way should not 
wish to change his. But it is not such an easy 
thing for a man to do. That is where the 
women have the advantage. But there is one 
case I have in mind where a woman would not 
change her name. That was the once famous 
singer, Miss Mary Howe. She was as beautiful 
as she was talented. When she made her first 
appearance some of her friends went to her and 
said: ‘‘ Now you must assume some high-sound- 
ing name for the play-bills. Plain, simple, 
homely Mary Howe is all right for a domestic 
country girl, but it will never do for a great 
singer.” But no, she wouldn’t have it. Mary 
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Howe it was, and Mary Howe it must be. 
Some of the papers attempted to call it Marie, 
but she flatly said it wasn’t her name and shut 
down on it, then and there. 


THERE is a bright, and at times brilliant, 
magazine and newspaper writer who labors 
under the name of John Jenkins. The worst 
of it is, he will not sign any other name to his 
articles, and he himself admits that more than 
one contribution has been refused by pub- 
lishers, just because they were signed by the 
unfortunate name. And how often is one de- 
ceived by high-sounding names! A New York 
editor called one of his reporters. ‘‘ Get me,” 
he said, ‘‘as many local personals as possible.” 
The notes were gathered and turned over in 
good form. In running them over the editor 
found the name of Edward Vanderpool. 
** Ah,” said he, “‘ here is a good personal. This 
Van may be some member of a great Knicker- 
bocker family, and he has no doubt done some- 
thing worthy of note.” But it was all a mis- 
take. The man with the high-toned name was 
a prisoner in the police court, who had his case 
for second offence of drunkenness continued for 
one week. So you can’t always tell when or 


where you may meet with an aristocratic and 
honorable and honored name. 


THERE are some people in this world of ours 
who never seem to know what they want, and 
who, if they do know, seem never satisfied with 
what they have. They may have the finest 
houses, the finest land and untold money, but 
still they are not satisfied. All this goes to 


show that money does not always bring happi- " 


ness, for that is something that money can’t 
buy. We have in mind a business man who, 
although he cannot be called immensely 
wealthy, yet does a very comfortable business, 
but frets and worries from morning until 
night. There would seem to be no good and 
sufficient reason for him to do so, but his 
friends offer as an excuse that he can’t help it, 
and so it would seem. And how many there 
are in the same boat—children with whom 
nothing ever goes right, women who never have 
just what they want, and men who are always 
wishing for things to be different from the way 
in which fate has decreed. And, on the other 
hand, what a delightful thing it is to be always 


satisfied. The woman who does not fret is a 
jewel, and the man who takes life as he fifids 
it is also a comfortable sort of person to get 
along with. But then it is not alone the 
people who have to come in contact with those 
who fret who have to suffer, but the fret- 
ting people themselves. Life is a burden 
to them as well as everybody else, and even 
the sunshine and the flowers, and the birds and 
the trees have iittle charm for them, because 
they are so little satisfied with the Almighty’s 
handwork that if they could have their own way 
they would make all things differently. In- 
stead, the contented man can see beauty in the 
snowstorm, the rain, or the whirlwind. In 
nine cases out of ten the contented man isa 
lover of nature. And why shouldn’t he be ? 


OF all the men I meet, the one who is thor- 
oughly ‘‘stuck on himself” is the most dis- 
agreeable. I know very well that my friends 
who pick carefully for their English will not 
approve of my above phrase, and that is why 
I put it in quotations. But a little slang now 
and then is relished by the best of men, and 
women, so far as that goes, and the result is 
that few there are who do not use it more or 
less. But to return to the egotist. He was 
with one of the theatre companies, and we 
were with a party in one of the hotels after 
the play. Now my egotist is an excellent fel- 
low at heart, and, added to that, he is a man 
who has far more than the average ability as 
an actor. The only trouble is, he has been told 
it so often that he knows it too well, and he 
is constantly trying to impress it upon others. 
In one of our conversations he said he could 
sing splendidly now. ‘‘Can you ?” said oneof 
hisfriends. ‘‘ You couldn’t sing a little bit the 
last time I heard you.” There are some people 
who have to be crushed once in a while, and 
this fellowis one of them. It is a little rough, 
perhaps, to catch them up this way in com- 
pany, but it teaches them a lesson, sometimes, 
unless so far gone that nothing can take them 
back to simple ways and modest speech con- 
cerning themselves. It is a good deal better 
form to have somebody else say you are bright, 
or talented, or witty, than to say it yourself. 
But perhaps these people think the only way 
to be sure a thing is well done is to do it one’s 
self—that is, if one is sure one does the thing 
well. 
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Ir one wants to study character, there really 
isn’t a better place in the world in which to 
carry it on than the theatre. I noticed this 
especially the other night, when I attended a 
rather bad performance given at one of the 
city theatres. The company was about as 
bad as it could be, and the play was worse. 
Perhaps this is a little hard on the play ; for 
once it was good, and it had originally been 
written by a famous dramatist, but the com- 
pany had cut and slashed the lines and intro- 
duced slang phrases until one could hardly 
recognize the original play. I was speaking of 
character study. When one goes to the theatre 
and looks about for ‘‘ types,” he finds them 
not only on the stage but in the audience. In 
fact, the latter place is where one had best 
look for queer people. But they are on the 
stage, too. Just for the fun of the thing, let 
us study some of the people whom we see in 
the audience. Look over there to the right. 


The boy who sits on the edge of his seat and 
drinks in all he sees and hears, is literally on 
the plains with his hero, and for the time be- 


ing the interests of the two are one. He has 
not been to the theatre enough to be tired of 
it, and from his appearance he comes from 
the country. Perhaps it is the first play he 
has everseen. If so, a Booth, a Barrett, or an. 
Anderson could have no greater charm for 
him. He will remember this play as long as 
he lives, if it is his first. That is something a 
boy never forgets. If the boy over there is 
enjoying the play, what shall be said of that 
loving couple just behind him ? If they are 
not enjoying what is on the stage they are 
certainly enjoying one another’s company. 
I should say they were. ‘They do not realize 
that the house is *‘ onto” them, but to look 
into one another’s eyes and make sweet 
speeches seems about all they care todo. The 
girl works in one of the stores, her young man 
is a clerk in a down-town store, and report has 
it that they are to be married one of these 
days. Then their drama will begin in earnest ; 
but from appearances the wife will have but 
one hero, and that will be her husband. Let 
us hope so, at any rate. 





SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


SUPERIOR MATERIAL. 


Unfeeling man is made of clay, 

But woman isn’t built that way, ~- 
For of man’s rib God made her, and 
There’s nothing better in the land. 


A TRIOLET. 


Mrs. Jenkins J. Brown 
Was Miss Mary Paxon ; 
I lived in her town 
Near Jenkins J. Brown, 
Who hadn’t a crown, 
And I was the rich Colonel Jackson ! 
Mrs. Jenkins J. Brown 
Was Miss Mary Paxon. 


A RETROSPECT. 


In the old days long ago, 
In the sweet June weather, 
You were Hattie, I was Tom, 
As we strolled together. 


Strolled where laughing streamlets ran 
Into cool recesses, 

Out into the silver sun, 
With its warm caresses, 


Junes have come and gone again, 
Time has searcely tarried ; 

You're no longer maiden, and 
I—I, too, am married. 


Tiine may shake its roses down, 
Thorns will always follow ; 
Hattie—Mrs. Pardon me ! 

All the world is hollow. 


You are married, so am I— 
If we had another 
Chance to marry, do you think 
We would wed each other ? 
W. J. Lampton. 


HIS MONEY. 


Jones: ‘‘ He committed suicide because he 
hadn’t a cent in the world.” 
Brown: “ Did he have any out of it?” 


ASKING TOO MUCH. 


Willie is not at all sure that his little sister 
is as good as he is, but he is sure he wants to 
see her improved. 

“Willie, did you ask the Lord to make you 
a good little boy?” asked his mother one night 
after he had said his prayers. 

“No, mamma,” he answered frankly. 

** Why didn’t you?” she inquired, in pained 
surprise. 

‘*Oh,” he said, with a toss of his head, ‘I 
didn’t think it was much use. I asked him to 
make a good little girl of sister, and I knew 
that would keep him busy.” 


THINKAMAJIGSY. 


Love is blind until after the wedding-day. 

Woman is a revised edition of man. 

Speech is uncorked thought. 

A beautiful picture is silent music. 

Some men think they were made in their own 
image. 


A PRONOUNCED POEM. 


By a window she sat and crocheted, 
Ah, she was a dear, dainty meted; 
Her sweetheart espied her 

And sat down beside her, 
And there for three hours he steted. 


TIME AND MONEY. 


Marie: “ Don’t you know time is money?” 
Tom: ‘Only partially. I got five dollars 
yesterday on a forty dollar clock.” 


A LITERARY FEAST. 


The clerk in the flag store was calling on 
the literary young woman, and she was talking 
books. 

‘*Have you read ‘ White and Black’?” she 
inquired incidentally. 

‘“* No,” he responded, with confidence, ‘‘ but 
I have red, white, and blue.” 
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THE ETHICS OF FEMININE 
COSTUME. 


practical one ; it is an age of stern 

realities rather than of poetic day- 
dreams—of steady, painstaking effort 
rather than of meteoric genius. The 
era of abstract speculation has come and 
gone, and he who contents himself with 
theories is looked upon with contempt, 
as one too visionary for serious consid- 
eration. Whether the ambition that 
dominates us be religion or philosophy 
or literature or art, we carry the en- 
thusiasm of it into the routine of our 
daily life ; it becomes an integral part 
of our being, and we cannot lay it aside 
and take it up again as the whim seizes 
us. One by one the great questions of 
life come up before us, and we grapple 
with them as entities that concern our- 
selves as well as the world around us. 
This same world, we are told, is essen- 
tially selfish ; its religion is self-aggran- 
dizement and its god is Mammon. It 
seeks its own pol always, and in the 
struggle for supremacy the weaker must 
go to the wall ; but the fact nevertheless 
remains that a vast. amount of good is 
ever being done, and though it be done 
unconsciously, with an unworthy motive 
at the bottom of it, its efficacy is none 
the less potent nor its results the less 
sure. 

Unfortunately for our peace of mind, 
the tendency of the times is essentially 
analytical. We are no longer satisfied 
with what appears to be, but we must 
needs know what is ; therefore we probe 
beneath the surface of social phenomena 
into the mystic springs which give them 
birth ; we look through and beyond the 
actions of men into the hidden motives 
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which actuate them. We take a ghoul- 
ish delight in dissecting dead and gone 
emotions as well as in vivisecting living 
ones ; we investigate, we analyze, wield- 
ing the power of criticism much as the 
surgeon wields the scalpel. Not believ- 
ing in mysteries, we flood every myster 
that confronts us with the coldly brill- 
iant light of reason and of common 
sense. 

In some respects we have gained by 
our philosophy ; in others we have lost. 
We have gained a truer insight into the 
deeps of human nature, into the laws 
that govern cause and effect ; but at the 
same time we have lost much of the 
finer sense of spirituality, which must, 
perforce, give way before the steady en- 
croachments of materialism. Art itself 
has lost much of its beauty, much of its 
etherealized passion ; and in its stead 
there is the crudity of nineteenth-cen- 
tury realism, stripping life of its dainti- 
est romance with a candor that borders 
on brutality. 

But as it is with all other forms of 
progress, so it is with this. We could 
not in the very nature of things have 
enjoyed our romance—our illusions— 
forever, and it is well, therefore, that 
for them should be substituted the clear 
light of knowledge and truth, which, 
since it cannot degrade, must inevitably 
ennoble us. For one of the things our 
philosophy has taught us is that there 
is no medial course ; if we do not pro- 
gress we invariably retrograde. 

But, notwithstanding this predisposi- 
tion to logical analysis, we are still too 
prone, many of us, to take certain 
things at their mere face value—among 
them that much-talked-of and much- 
abused matter of dress. We prefer to 
think and speak of it as if it were al- 
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Bali Costume. 
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together a secondary consideration—the 
veriest detail of our social make-up ; 
when it is, in effect, one of the most 
important factors both in social and 
commercial life. Or, going to the other 
extreme, we provoke the satire and ridi- 
cule of our fellow-men by our frivolous 
and senseless vagaries of attire. It is 
only one woman out of twenty who con- 
siders it worth while to carry her phi- 
losophy, her art, or even her plain, 
ordinary common sense into the ever- 
widening domain of dress. 

There is a certain type of woman in 
our midst—the greater pity !—whose 
sole aim and ambition in life seems to 
be to prove herself superior to the ‘‘ de- 
spised male creature.” Why, in view of 
the fact that she regards him as an 
utterly useless and superfluous part of 
the universal macrocosm, she should 
consider that this requires such super- 
human efforts as she unremittingly sae 
forth, is at present absolutely inexplica- 


ble; but that, perhaps, is ‘‘ another 
story.” In discharging her self-imposed 
task she loses sight of some of the minor 
possibilities open to her—among them, 
for example, being the elevation of this 


being that she so contemns to that 
higher plane of existence which she her- 
self occupies. If she could but realize 
it, how infinitely grander it is to purify 
and ennoble than to vanquish or de- 
stroy . 

The truer, yet less daring, woman 
realizes dimly that her peculiar mission 
—God-given at her birth—is to suffuse 
with grace and beauty the sphere in 
which her lot is cast. It is not always 
vanity that prompts one woman to look 
her best, any more than it is invariably 
self-forgetfulness that makes of another 
one a dowdy. In the latter case it may 
be indolenge, carelessness, natural. un- 
tidiness, or even disregard of the feel- 
ings of others; and so in the former 
case the real may be the exact antithesis 
of the apparent motive. Woman should 
be to the world what the flowers and 
the sunshine are—a combination of 
sweetness and light; and something 
higher and deeper even than these, for 
is she not, at her best, the embodi- 
ment of all grace and beauty, moral 
and intellectual as well as physical ? 

It is precisely this type of woman 
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who best comprehends and appreciates 
the value of a becoming gown, for the 
higher we ascend in the scale of hu- 
manity the more ready are we to estimate 
the true worth of trifles. It is these, in 
effect, that go to make up the sum of 
human life; as in music the minor 
details of touch and expression will 
make or mar the purest harmony, while 
in art the grandest conception will fall 
flat if the perspective and the manipula- 
tion of light and shade are faulty. We 
measure motives chiefly by their results 
in these practical days ; we judge men, 
not by their intentions, but by their 
actual achievements. 

So, in course of time, shall we come 
to measure women by their dress—not as 
a criterion of their wealth, as we are apt 
to do now, but as an index to their in- 
tellectual as well as their moral worth. 
It is not that we depreciate the value of 
dress; on the contrary, we are exceed- 
ingly well aware how prominently it 
figures in our social preéminence ; but 
we are altogether too ready to calculate 
the cost of the gown, without in the least 
considering it as part of the personality 
of the woman who wears it. By and by 
the fact will be recognized that the 
garment itself possesses no particular 
charm apart from the individuality of 
which it is an evidence—that it is the 
spirit within it that attracts or repels. 
The gown, after all is said and done, is 
merely the embodiment of an idea, 
which is beautiful only as it more nearly 
approximates the highest standard of 
art. If it embodies no definite idea 
whatever, then it has missed its mission, 
and defaces and disfigures what it should 
beautify and adorn. 


FASHIONABLE DRESS MATERIALS 
AND GARNITURES. 


It is a lamentable but indisputable 
fact that our lot is cast in an extray- 
agant age, and that, despite the fluctua- 
tions of commerce and the uncertainty 
of wealth, we are becoming more and 
more prodigal every year. Thus the 
caterers to fashion areemboldened to pre- 
sent costlier wares with each successive 
season, and with the weakness and heed- 
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Promenade Costume. Fig. 155. 

lessness of womankind we fall headlong 
into the snares set artfully about our 
feet. 

Although it seemed beyond the range 
of possibility that the beauty of last 
season’s fabrics could be surpassed, it 
becomes clearer every day that it was 
not so. The silks and velvets of the 
present season are rich and beautiful 
enough to merit a volume to themselves, 
though it is doubtful if even then more 
than a tithe of their loveliness could be 
conveyed by description. A year ago 
the task of describing the magnificence 
of the fabrics displayed reduced the 
fashion writer to the verge of despair ; 
but it is not a whit easier to-day than it 
was then. The fancy of the artist has 
run riot among the colors of Varc en ciel, 
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but the blendings are accomplished with 
almost superhuman skill. Art shades 
may be said to predominate among the 
new fabrics; not the bilious hues that 
the esthetic craze has rendered familiar 
to our eyes, but the richer, deeper tones 
that we behold on the canvases of the 
pre-Raphaelite school, only subdued and 
softened, as it were, by the mellowing 
touch of Time. 

It is scarcely likely that any one will 
be found bold enough to dispute the 
fact that velvet is the ideal fabric for 
picturesque gowns, whether designed 
for the boudoir or the promenade, for 
it offers possibilities to the skilful dress- 
maker which cannot be found in any 
other material, while it is always becom- 
ing to the woman who is fortunate 
enough and sensible enough to wear it. 
Therefore it is small matter for surprise 
that velvets are again in the ascendant ; 
but—alas for the aspirations of the 
imitative proletariat !—their cost pre- 
cludes all possibility of their popularity 
among other than the wealthiest of 
Fashion’s slaves. 

The new designs in these lovely fabrics 
are peculiarly rich and striking, the 
color combinations wonderful and im- 
posing, while more often than not the 
ground is of satin, thick and heavy, whose 
sheen of color gleams through the velvet 
pattern brocaded upon it. Arabesque 
designs are more frequently met with 
than floral ones, and the result is quite 
that of barbaric oriental splendor. 
But to make up these superb materials 
will call into play all the reserve forces 
of the artist in clothes—for none but 
an artist can hope to handle them with 
success. Of trimming they will need 
none, save and except a bit of rare old 
lace or costly fur, but the cut and fit 
must be absolutely irreproachable. It 
is sad to reflect that even then only a 
regal-looking woman can attempt to 
wear them ; unhappily, the woman of 
diminutive stature is not ‘in it” at all 
this season—if one may be permitted 
to borrow an expressive phrase from the 
jargon of the day. 

Broché damassé, like the newest vel- 
vets, displays handsome repoussé pat- 
terns, whose color harmonies are replete 
with beauty. Walkyrie—that new and 
exquisite shade of viewx rose—blending 
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with pearl, is tout en poéme; so are 
other marvellous combinations, less easy 
to describe. Matélassé effects are shown 
in many of the new silks, some of them 
carrying out the Bayadére idea in 
stripes. Other silks show a rich glacé 
ground covered with a diaper-patterned 
mesh of black ; in turquoise shot with 
gold or peach shot with pale primrose 
this effect is exquisite. 

Armures, which are extremely popu- 
lar, are unusually rich in variety and 
coloring, While many of them are strewn 
irregularly with indistinct dots or 
splashes of some contrasting color. 
Similar effects are produced in satins, 
which are still on the high wave of 
popularity. Reversible satins may be 
classed among the season’s prononcé 
novelties, and these, like most of the 
new silken stuffs, are much richer and 
heavier than anything we have had for 
many seasons past. ‘The colors, though 
decidedly striking, are exceedingly well 
chosen, dim gold showing a reverse of 
émeraude, magenta of mousse, libellule. 
of vieux rouge, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Shot moirés are attracting a good deal 
of attention among stylish women, and 
are, indeed, lovely enough to prove 
quite irresistible. Opalescent effects are 
charmingly obtained in many of these 
materials—effects which are heightened 
in some samples by the fabric being 
woven in a striking écaille design, which 
throws out the delicate beauty of the 
mother-o’-pearl tints. Narrow lines of 
black velvet, in some lengthwise and 
in others en Bayadére, are sometimes 
woven at intervals upon these moirés, 
enhancing the luntinous effect very con- 
siderably. No handsomer fabric could 
possibly be selected for a ceremonious 
dinner or reception toilette, and it is a 
foregone conclusion that they will be 
much sought after, particularly by young 
married women of the fashionable set. 

Among the popular garnitures lace is 
most prominent, and will be employed 
extensively for trimming the bodices of 
handsome gowns, the skirts of which 
will, for the most part, be left plain. 
Heavy laces, such as guipure and rose 
point, are being much used for entre- 
deux, the cream guipure’ being espe- 
cially popular as a decoration for black 
satin. These laces, which are copied 
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with minute exactness from antique de- 
signs, are very beautiful, and so nearly 
resemble the originals that only an ex- 
pert can detect the difference. Mechlin 
lace—or, as it is sometimes called, 
‘“‘broderie de Malines” —is much ad- 
mired by many modish women, and di- 
vides the honors with point de Venise 
and point d’Angleterre. These laces, 
however, are worn chiefly by those who 
are fortunate enough to possess the real 
article, and are employed as bodice and 
sleeve draperies without cutting—for no 


‘modiste worthy the name will commit 


the sacrilege of cutting a piece of fine 
lace. 

Passementeries of exceeding richness 
are likewise among the garnitures in 
vogue, but many of these also are rather 
on the order of guipure. In jet, or 
gold and jet, and studded with bees’ or 
beetles’ wings in iridescent bronze and 
green, these trimmings have quite an 
Eastern air, and form a handsome deco- 
ration for the splendid fabrics now in 
fashion. Occasionally colored chenille 
is introduced in such a manner as to 
produce a beautiful ombré effect. The 
designs are all more or less oriental in 
character, inclining chiefly to the Moor- 
ish and Arabesque. 

Fur and velvet are both used exten- 
sively for trimming, the former being 
especially admired as a garniture for 
evening gowns. Upon a gown of velvet 
or satin in white or any of the delicate 
shades the dark fur of the sable or the 
mink is particularly effective, and, what 
is more to the point, it is decidedly be- 
coming when worn in close proximity to 
the skin. 


FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


Ir is extremely doubtful if any part 
of the average woman’s toilette costs her 
half as much thought and anxiety as 
her headgear, for it is by no means a 
matter to be lightly passed by when the 
whole success of a perfectly ravishing 
gown is quite likely to be irreparably 
spoiled if the bonnet be not well chosen. 
And the difficulty of a wise selection is 
increased a hundredfold when the pur- 
chaser happens to possess but slender 
means, for in that case one bonnet must 
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void of the feverish excitement which 
characterizes our own times. 

In the early days of every season, 
when innumerable novelties are ushered 
into a more or less ephemeral existence, 


serve for wearing with two or three 
gowns, and therefore be of a character 
to harmonize with each. With the 


problem of how to dress correctly grow- 
ing less and less easy of solution, we are 


Cloak by Worth. Fig. 156. Designed expressly for Godey’s. 


extravagant modes are sure to appear, 
which do not, however, by any means, 
voice the general dictates of Fashion. 


almost tempted to look back with envy 
upon the days when our grandmothers 
were young, when the style of a bonnet 


was safe to last nearly a decade, and 
when life must have been utterly de- 


Women who are too eager for novelties 
to be quite rational in their purchases 
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seize upon these tentative efforts of the 
milliner with avidity, only to find that 
they have upon their hands—or their 
heads—a veritable Old Man of the Sea, 
which it is a to wear, and 
equally impossible to cast aside ; for it 
is not every woman who can afford to 
indulge her caprices to the tune of two 
or three imported bonnets in a single sea- 
son. ‘The wise woman, therefore, is she 
who meditates well before making her 
choice, for it is only when the season is 
fairly launched that she can do so in the 
blessed assurance that she is choosing 
what is really stamped with the hall- 
mark of Fashion. 

Fortunately for the economical wom- 
an, all-black hats are the idol of the 
moment ; and these, besides being al- 
ways in the best possible taste, — 
the merit of harmonizing well with 
gowns of every color and description. 
Velvet is most frequently employed in 
the composition of these hats, though 
there is a pronounced penchant for the 
plateaux of satin antique, which are 
among the most chic of the winter 
models. 

Large picture hats of black velvet, 
which are prominent among the French 
importations, are artistic enough to 
charm the most fastidious, and will 
certainly be much sought after by wom- 
en of taste. Their trimming consists 
of ostrich feathers and fine jet, the 
former being sometimes tipped with a 
suspicion of white or gold, but more 
often unrelieved by any tinge of color ; 
while as to shape they are usually dis- 
tinguished by a rather flat crown and a 
wide, straight brim, lifted sufficiently 
on one side to reveal a knot of satin 
ribbon or a crushed rose nestling close 
to the hair. Curiously bent or slashed 
brims are seen in some charming hats, 
but these should be avoided by all save 
the youngest and prettiest women, for 
if not placed in position by the hand of 
an artist they are quite fatal to one’s 
good looks ; and alas! every woman is 
not an artist. 

Felt is always worn more or less ex- 
tensively during the winter months, and 
though it is not perhaps quite as modish 
as it once was it is not altogether out 
of count. Flat crowns attached to wide 
brims—for the most part curving up- 
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ward—are the order of the day, but felt 
plateaux are receiving a great amount 
of consideration, and are fully as popu- 
lar as they were last winter. For shop- 
ping and general wear there is a jaunty 
ittle three-cornered felt hat of true 
Continental shape, trimmed rather un- 
pretentiously with black satin, black 
—, and jet. Viewed in the hand 
this shape is decidedly odd, but it is 
not nearly so unbecoming to wear as 
one might imagine ; and while its gen- 
eral effect is good, its practicality is 
unquestionable. The familiar English 
walking-hat is another eminently useful 
shape for hard wear, whether for travel- 
ling or for stormy weather. ‘This also 
is of felt, and is trimmed as usual with 
a band of ribbon and a buckle, a couple 
of straight, defiant-looking quills being 
sometimes added. 

But the black hats will not have things 
all their own way, for any number of 
felts in light shades are shown, many 
of them displaying pretty two-toned 
effects—the brim, for instance, being 
of one color, and faced with another in 
decided contrast, while the crown almost 
invariably matches the inner side of the 
brim. Black and white chapeaux on 
this plan are quite popular at present, 
but are gradually passing out of fash- 
ionable recognition ; for the penalty of 
over-popularity has visited this really 
effective combination, and it is becom- 
ing lamentably common. 

Small bonnets are claiming so much 
of our attention just now that they 
threaten to eclipse the large hats. Some 
of the imported models are of the most 
impossible character, utterly oblivious 
of the primary uses of a head-covering, 
and yet altogether charming even in 
their very incongruity. Fashion ap- 
pears to presuppose that all women are 
beautiful, for it is certain that above a 

lain face these dainty confections would 
ook quite out of place, besides painfully 
emphasizing all its unloveliness by sheer 
force of contrast. Of course, we cannot 
reasonably cavil at the implied compli- 
ment, but we cannot help wishing that 
the fair goddess were a little more con- 
siderate of our needs. 

The color combinations in these dain- 
ty inconsistencies—which are, many of 
them, pure gems of the milliner’s art— 
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House Costume. Fig. 157. 
leave nothing to be desired in point of 
brilliance. Pink of all shades is very 
popular, and combined with jet is highly 
effective ; magenta, which still holds its 
own, despite all assertions to the con- 
trary, is scarcely so happy in its general 
results, though it is infinitely becoming 
to women of the perfect brunette type ; 
and sphinx green—or mignonette, as 
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we once knew it—is 
a truly delightful col- 
or, quite deserving its 
popularity. A charm- 
ing French bonnet 
has a draped crown 
of miroir velvet in 
this shade, mingled 
with coquilles of jet- 
spangled lace, the re- 
mainder of the trim- 
ming consisting of 
black roses and jet 
ornaments, with long 
strings of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. 
The strings, it may 
be remarked, are not 
intended to be tied 
under the chin, but 
are twisted around 
the hair, and fastened 
with a small jewelled 
pin. Henve Paris- 
lennes have re-adopt- 
ed the Psyche knot, 
because it is better 
adapted to the partic- 
ular style of bonnet 
in vogue. 


NOTES FROM THE 
FRENCH CAPITAL. 


Ir seems scarcely 
possible that we can 
already be within 

measurable distance 

of midwinter, and 

that in a few weeks 

the bells will be ring- 

ing out their peals of 
welcome to Noél ; but 
the chill air and the 
leafless trees in the 
Bois and the Champs 
Elysées tell their own unmistakable 
story. Se quickly do the seasons come 
and go in these feverish fin de siécle 
days, that we have barely time to accus- 
tom ourselves to the modes of one sea- 
son ere they are thrust aside to make 
way for those of another. 

But the usual order of things is 
slightly changed for the present, and 
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the fashions that the season has brought 
with it are neither conspicuously new 
nor conspicuously striking. It would 
appear that no one style is to be patron- 
ized to the exclusion of all others ; but 
one house favors the Restoration, an- 
other the Directoire, another the Louis 
Seize ; while Doucet has composed some 
highly picturesque confections of the 
Valois period, with long-pointed bodi- 
ces and embroidered stomachers. But 
whatever the mode we favor, we are al- 
ways more or less luxurious. No mat- 
ter how hard the times, Fashion rarely 
errs on the side of simplicity, and among 
the popular fancies of this season velvet 
ranks tirstand foremost. Cloaks, gowns, 
and jackets of velvet are being made by 
all the leading modistes, while it quite 
monopolizes our attention in millinery. 
Ombré velvet is being used to a consid- 
erable extent for the bodices of evening 
and dinner gowns, with the dark shad- 
ing arranged to come at the waist, and 
the lighter tones about the bust. It is 
needless to remark that these shaded 
effects, beautiful as they are, should al- 
ways be avoided by the dumpy woman, 
as they tend to decrease the height, and 


at the same time to emphasize the width 
of the figure. 

Ermine is one of the most fashionable 
novelties of the season, and some of our 
greatest couturiers are employing it to 


immense advantage. Worth, who is, 
of course, always first in the field, has 
taken the initiatory step by using it as 
a petticoat beneath a superb gown of 
black velvet, the whole arrangement of 
which is in the highest degree effective. 
Some of the handsomest evening and 
opera cloaks, too, are lined with the fur, 
and in these its effect is extremely rich. 
One of the most striking is made of 
black velvet broché on a ground of thick 
ivory satin—a fabric sumptuous enough 
for queens’ raiment. The cloak is long 
enough to cover the gown, and the wide 
fifteenth-century sleeves hang almost to 
its hem, having full, loose undersleeves 
of lace. The edges are all outlined with 
a bordering of black sable, the wide, 
flaring collar being of the same rich fur, 
and the cloak is lined throughout with 
ermine of the purest white. 

Another lovely cloak of the same or- 
der is of shot velvet, lined with brocade 
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of the shade known as fraise écrasée. 
The collar, yoke, and narrow shoulder 
cape are of ermine, and the large, full 
sleeves are gathered into deep cavalier 
cuffs of the same fur. But, on the 
whole, it cannot be claimed that ermine 
is as generally becoming as the dark 
furs. In the first place, it does not suit 
every complexion, and, in the second, it 
does not adapt itself to petite figures. 
A tall, statuesque beauty of the pure 
blonde type can, perhaps, affect it more 
successfully than most, but it invariably 
demands a natural dignity of mien and 
carriage in its wearer. 

Among a number of delightfully ar- 
tistic robes dintérieur evolved by a 
well-known modiste, quite the most 
charming is one of pale mais satin peau, 
cut @ ? Empire, and trimmed lavishly 
about the bodice and sleeves with rare 
old Flemish lace. After all, for such 
gowns as these, the Empire style is al- 
together the most suitable, for a tea 
gown that is not a thought négligé is 
neither beautiful nor harmonious. A 
tea jacket of crépe de Chine is asymphony 
in rose color, with huge slashed sleeves 
of rose-pink miroir velvet, and berthe 
and undersleeves of Mechlin lace ; while 
another is of pale willow-green satin, 
veiled with black accordion-plaited chif- 
fon. This jacket is made with a full, 
fluted basque, joined to the bodice be- 
neath a girdle of emeralds and jet. 

From tea gowns to tweeds is a far cry 
indeed, but the exigencies of the season 
demand that some part of our favor be 
accorded to warm out-of-door gowns, 
and of these the most serviceable are the 
new English tweeds. It is superfluous 
to add that they are invariably made in 
a severely simple style, since no rep- 
utable modiste ever builds them on 
any other lines. The only trimmings 
at present allowed on tailor-made skirts 
are bands of braid or leather, while the 
waists are always correspondingly sim- 
ple. Much, of course, depends upon 
whether the gown is to be worn beneath 
a cloak or a jacket. If the latter, all 
unnecessary fulness must be dispensed 
with ; but if the outer garment is to be 
a cloak or cape, triple collars and full 
basques are frequently added, giving to 
the costume the cachet of piquancy and 
style. 
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A gown of this order, recently made 
for an Englishwoman, but which few 
Parisiennes or Americans would be in- 
clined to view with admiration, is 
modelled in homespun cheviot with more 
than pristine simplicity. It is made 


with a plain skirt and a perfectly close- 
fitting bodice, to which the basque— 
which is cut away from the front and 
put on full around the hips and back— 


Reception Gown. Fig. 158. 
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is joined at the waist line, the seam 
being concealed beneath a narrow belt 
of leather. The peculiarity of the gown 
lies in the fact that the sleeves are abso- 
lutely tight-fitting, the only suggestion 
of fulness being on the shoulder, where 
they are raised slightly, after the fashion 
of a man’s coat. The effect is very curi- 
ous to eyes long accustomed to the large 
draped sleeves in vogue, and, though it 
is extremely smart-looking and entirely 
sensible, we shall not be iikely to adopt 
the mode for our own. 

All the fashionable coats are now cut 
with gored basques, which set about the 
hips in full gedet folds, and whether - 
the basques are long or short the effect 
is invariably the same. A great deal of 
skill is required in cutting them, how- 
ever, as they must set quite flat and 
without even a suspicion of fulness 
into the bodice around the waist, while 
below they fall in a series of undu- 

lations. Many modistes assert 
that basques are a boon to the 
woman with prominent hips, 
concealing instead of accentuat- 

- ing her ungraceful outlines ; but 
be this as it may, it is quite cer- 
tain that to the woman who is 
blessed with a superabundance of 
adipose tissue they are anything 
but kind, for they impart a moun- 
tainous effect which is the re- 
verse of pleasing. Short basques 
are seen on many gowns, partic- 
ularly those which are tailor built, 
but although decidedly chic, they 
are not becoming to any save 
slender figures. 

The ‘‘ butterfly” capes may 
be presumed to have had their 
day, since they are not to be seen 
upon any of the new coats, but 
round shoulder capes are a feat- 
ure of the winter fashions. There 
is quite a revolution in the man- 
ner of cutting them, however, for 
they are now cut in circular shape 
out of a folded piece of material, 
so that they are quite seamless, 
and while plain at the neck are 
very full around the edge. They 
look a little odd upon some fig- 
ures, and are not particularly 
graceful at any time; but they 
are a very sensible addition to a 
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winter garment for all that, supplying 
an amount of extra warmth that is not 
to be despised in cold weather. 


HINTS FOR HOME EVENING 
GOWNS. 


SomE ancient cynic, who, be it said, 
must have been a hopeless misogynist, 
has somewhere frets that ‘“‘ When 
God made woman He made her of one 
part vanity and three parts curiosity” 
—which quotation a modern philosopher 

‘has transposed, making it appear that 
vanity is woman’s chief characteristic. 
Even if the assertion be true—which is 
doubtful—the trait cannot be altogether 
an undesirable one, for were it not for 
feminine vanity the world would be 
neither so beautiful nor so good to live 
in as it is now—a fact which the modern 
man is apparently beginning to recog- 
nize. And, to be quite fair and candid, 
woman is not quite alone in her weak- 
ness for pretty things, for man is by no 
means free from little vanities, nor averse 
to making the most of his attractions. 

But alas for the woman whose soul 
delights in luxury! for feminine frivols 
and kickshaws are costly items always, 
and more than ever so when the exorbi- 
tant charges of dressmaker and milli- 
ner must be added to the expense of the 
materials themselves. Little wonder, 
therefore, that the woman who possesses 
not the purse of Fortunatus must choose 
one of two alternatives ; either she must 
accustom herself to dispensing with the 
dainty prettinesses that she loves, or she 
must set her brains and fingers to work 
to make her clothes herself. Even the 
wealthier woman, who can well afford 
to go to a first-class house for her most 
stunning frocks and hats, often finds 
herself disposed to turn her own or her 
maid’s facile fingers to account in ‘‘ mak- 
ing over” things that have become 
slightly passé, for in these utilitarian 
times the woman who is willing or can 
afford to cast aside half-worn gowns is 
comparatively rare ; indeed, it is almost 
safe to assert that she is to be found 
only among the more vulgar of the 
nouveaux riches, who have not yet 
grown accustomed to the possession of 


Opera Cloak. Fig. 159. 

their wealth. The better class of rich 
people everywhere are the most frugal 
as well as the most practical, and in our 
own country it is quite unusual to meet 
a really well-bred woman who does not 
number economy among her most indis- 
pensable virtues. 

In no phase of home dressmaking is 
there fuller scope for the display of 
native ingenuity and taste than in the 
renaissance of dresses for evening wear ; 
and the woman who has in her ward- 
robe two or three discarded’ ¢oilettes de 
soirée need never be at a loss for some- 
thing to wear at a home party. A gown 
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of white or light-colored silk which has 
already seen service as a ball dress may 
be revivified in any number of ways, 
and in either one be equally successful— 
provided, of course, that one possesses 
an ingenious brain and a pair of skilful 
hands. Covered with black accordion- 
plaited chiffon, for —. such a 
dress—no matter how much worn and 
soiled it may be—may be transformed 
into a dream of beauty ; for chiffon, it 
may be remarked en parenthése, is an 
invaluable resource for the society 
woman of limited pin-money, covering 
a multitude of—if not sins, at least 
defects. The bodice should be covered 
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neatly with the chiffon, and in accom. 
plishing this infinite pains must be 
taken to avoid a baggy effect, which 
will ruin the appearance of the whole 
thing. The neck should be cut round 
or square, and finished with a wide, full] 
berthe of chiffon, while the sleeves may 
be made of puffs of chiffon, ending 
just above the elbow. If a high bodice 
is preferred a chemisette of chiffon may 
be attached beneath the berthe and 
drawn up around the neck, either with 
or without a heading. 

It may be reasonably objected that 
chiffon is too expensive and its fresh- 
ness too evanescent to form an econom- 
ical trimming, but the same argument 
cannot be made against lace, which, 
though it may be costly at the outset, 
will, with considerate usage, wear al- 
most forever. Most women have some 
flouncings of black lace put away some- 
where, and these, after being carefully 
dampened and pressed, will look almost 
as good as new, and will produce quite 
wonderful results in the way of fresh- 
ening up an old gown. Silk or satin of 
any hue will look well under black lace, 
for, while the soilure of the silk will 
not be noticed at all, the lace will look 
all the blacker for being seen in con- 
trast with a pronounced color. 

Evening dresses of black are always 
a good and safe investment, for there is 
absolutely no limit to their usefulness. 
One advantage that they possess over 
colored gowns is that they can be worn 
much longer without becoming weari- 
some, a fact which is worth considering 
when one must, for the sake of econ- 
omy, wear the same gown many times 
in the course of a season. The addition 
of fresh ribbons will always impart a 
soupgon of novelty to a black gown, 
while during the present season cream 
or white lace may be employed with 
infinitely satisfactory results. 

Much more attention is being paid 
now than formerly to the home dinner- 
gown, and many women of taste con- 
trive to keep one or more dresses always 
smartened up for this especial purpose. 


ow» It will be found far more economical 


House Dress. Fig. 160. 


to have a dress set aside for wearing at 
the dinner table than to wear the ordi- 
nary afternoon gown, for, apart from 
the fact that any street costume 1s 
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speedily ruined when it is worn in the 
house, it is possible, by the addition of 
a lace berthe on the bodice and lace frills 
at the wrist, to work wonders in the 
appearance of a gown which has grown 
too shabby for outdoor wear. It is by 
no means a sine qua non that the dress 
should be of silk, as crépon, challis, or 
almost any soft woollen fabric may be 
worn with quite as good effect, and will 
prove equally dainty and becoming. 
When the subject of gowns for house 
wear is under consideration the blouse 
must always enter largely into one’s cal- 
culations, for it is one of those blessings 
which we appreciate more the more we 
know of it. The bodice of a dress so 
often becomes worn out while the skirt 
is practically as good as ever, that, were 
it not for the blouse, we should some- 
times be at a decided loss ; for it is al- 
most impossible to match materials after 
a season or two of wear. The blouse of 
to-day, however, is by no means a sim- 
ple or insignificant affair, and the home 
dressmaker needs to be quite expert in 
order to make a complete success of it. 
In all circumstances it must be made up 
on a carefully fitted lining, for the loose 
blouse is no longer fashionable ; and 
the back, at least, is more often than 
not perfectly plain and tight-fitting. 
The fronts are gathered either at the 
neck or in the shoulder seam, the ful- 
ness being drawn in narrowly at the 
waist line. A pretty effect is obtained 
when a little zouave of velvet or lace is 
worn over the blouse ; and a girdle is, 
of course, quite indispensable, being 
either a belt of folded velvet or a sash of 
ribbon tied in a smart bow a little to 
one side of the front. The blouse should 
invariably be fastened to the skirt in 
the back with hooks and eyes ; other- 
wise a hiatus will surely appear between 
the edge of the one and the waistband 
of the other, effectually neutralizing 
whatever of beauty the blouse may 
possess, ARIADNE. 


DAINTY ADDENDA OF WOMAN’S 
DRESS. 


A DAINTY pocket-handkerchief is 
made of a square of fine white cambric, 
embroidered all over with tiny leaves 


Winter Coat. Fig. 161. 
and blossoms, and finished with a narrow 
edging of fine Valenciennes lace. 

Stockings of pure silk are handsomely 
embroidered on the instep with tiny 
bouquets of mimosa or violets, the 
flowers being sometimes appliquéd in 
chenille. Some new hose, more bizarre 
than pretty, are woven in two strongly 
contrasting colors, the line of demarca- 
tion being just above the ankle. 

The very newest corsets are made of 
a kind of batiste linen, which has much 
the appearance of silk and will stand 
the test of washing or cleaning much 
better than the fabrics usually employed. 
Corsets made of this material are pow- 
dered with violets, forget-me-nots, or 
flewrs de lis daintily embroidered in their 
natural tints, and are not infrequently 
trimmed lavishly with lace. 

A pretty and useful garment for an 
invalid is a bed jacket made of pale pink 
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Figs. 3 and 4. 


crépe de Chine after the fashion of the 
serpentine blouse. The back is cut 
somewhat on the lines of the Eton 
jacket, while the fronts are crossed over 
the bust and tied behind in a soft knot. 
Trimmed at the neck and about the 
full, loose sleeves with quantities of bil- 
lowy lace, such a garment may be made 
as beautiful as one will, and will be in- 
finitely more pleasing both to look at 
and to wear than some of the wraps 
designed especially for the use of in- 
valids. 

An ingenious way of renovating a 
silk petticoat whose flounces are the 
worse for wear is that of replacing them 
with one wide flounce formed of alter- 
nate rows of ribbon and lace insertion, 
the row nearest the hem being of the 
ribbon, because less liable to injury than 
the lace. Any old silk skirt might be 
turned into a petticoat and decorated in 
this way, and while it would be quite 


good enough for home wear the expense 
of the transformation need not pe 80 
very considerable. 

The little fur boas so popular last 
winter—those fashioned from the skin 
of a mink or sable, and including the 
animal’s head and fore paws—will, it is 
said, not be worn by ultra-fashionable 
women this season. The newest boa 
fastens closely around the neck and ter- 
minates in two tails—a mode which js 
on the whole in better taste than the 
discarded one, even though it be a 
thought less striking. About those 
poor little heads, with their bright, 
beady eyes and the helpless little paws 
folded limply beneath them, there was 
a pathetic wistfulness that no tender- 
hearted woman could observe without a 
faint thrill of compunction. 

It is the fad of the moment to select 
for indoor wear shoes corresponding 
with chronological exactness to the 

period of the costume worn with them, 
for the chaussures are by no means the 
least important item of the feminine 
toilet. An Elizabethan shoe is made 
of black velvet and slashed across the 
instep, the apertures being filled in with 
puffings of red satin ; while a Georgian 
shoe, which is most frequently worn with 
Empire gowns, is made of white satin 
or brocade, extending high on the in- 
step, and being ornamented with a large 
paste buckle. Slippers of golden tan 
velvet combine the qualities of grace 
and utility, for they are not only be- 
coming to the feet, but they can be 
worn with almost any home gown. 


DESCRIPTION OF MILLINERY. 


THE models selected for illustration 
were imported from Paris by Mlle. Elise. 

Fic. 1 presents a becoming piateau 
of black satin antique lined with black 
felt. In the front are placed two black 
cupid wings, fastened in position with 
rosettes of black satin, the same deco- 
ration, with the addition of a black 
aigrette, being repeated in the back. A 
large bow of magenta velvet peeps Co- 
qettishly from beneath the brim in front. 

Fie. 2 shows an extremely modest 
chapeau of tabac satin antique, lined 
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with velvet of the same charming hue. 
The wide effect of the hat is accentuat- 
ed by the arrangement of the trim- 
ming, which consists of a panache of 
ostrich tips, several smart rosettes of 
black satin, and jet ornaments. 

Fic. 3. This picturesque hat is 
modelled in black velvet, the remarka- 
bly shallow crown being of black satin, 
and a piping of the same material edg- 
ing the wide brim. Two pale blue 
ostrich tips, spreading widely across the 
front of the hat, are fastened with knots 
of black satin ribbon, two rosettes of 
which form the decoration in the back. 

Fic. 4. A becoming bonnet for a 
matron is shown in this illustration. 
The frame, which is of heavy jet gui- 
pure, is enriched with large jet cabo- 
chous. Two mercury wings, fastened 
with jet pins, adorn the front of the 
bonnet ; while a frill of black lace, stud- 
ded with jet sequins, is disposed upon 
the brim. The strings are of black 
velvet ribbon. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 


Fia. 154. 


In this illustration is pre- 
sented a Parisian toilette de bal, superbly 
modelled in white velvet and trimmed 


with sable-tail. The fowrreaw skirt is 
bordered at the hem with a band of the 
fur, while the plain, close-fitting bodice 
is decorated simply with an artistic 
drapery of rare old lace, similar lace 
constituting the sleeve garniture. The 
long, circular evening cloak is of white 
velvet lined with pale rose satin, and is 
trimmed with sable-tail. This illustra- 
tion will be found on page 774. 

Fig. 155. The striking promenade 
costume shown in this illustration is de- 
veloped in black broadcloth and trimmed 
with Persian lamb. The plain, full skirt 
is opened triangularly in front to dis- 
play a petticoat of the broadcloth, which 
is trimmed with horizontal bands of the 
fur. These are each bordered with a 
narrow cord of jet, and are passed 
through apertures in the overskirt, to 
which they are fastened with jet buttons. 
The jaunty double-breasted coat is of 
especially novel design, and is trimmed 
with the fur to correspond with the 
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skirt. The sleeves are puffed above the 
elbow, an unique feature of their deco- 
ration being diminutive pockets, the 
flaps of which are trimmed with narrow 
bands of fur finished with jet. This 
gown, which is designed by Bloom, is 
illustrated on page 776. 

Fie. 156. One of Worth’s latest and 
handsomest designs is shown in the 
cloak here represented. This magnifi- 
cent wrap, which is equally suitable for 
the drive or the promenade, is modelled 
in rich black velvet, and is lined through- 
out with heavy brocade. Its beauty is 
further enhanced by the addition of a 
wide stole collar and borderings of sable. 
The cloak will be found on page 778. 

Fie, 157 portrays an exquisite French 
robe dintérieur, devehaped in pale gold 
crépe de Chine. The gown is cut on the 
artistic lines of the Empire model, the 
skirt falling in straight, unbroken lines 
from the short bodice to the hem, where 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
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it is bordered with an accordion-plaited 
flounce of gauze matching the color of 
the gown. The décolletage is defined 
with a berthe of black velvet, and 
around the waist is draped a Figaro 
girdle of gold satin ribbon. This charm- 
ing gown is presented on page 780. 

Fig. 158 delineates a handsome re- 
ception gown of Bloom design, exqui- 
sitely developed in rose-pink moiré 
antique. The demi-trained skirt is 
decorated with a deep border of heavy 
embroidery, wrought in a conventional 
design in jet and silver. A similar bor- 
der enriches the plaited tunic, the plaits 
of which are fastened on the hip with 
a neud of black velvet. The em- 
broidered bodice is cut square over the 
bust and is filled in with a chemisette 
of accordion-plaited pink chiffon. The 
full sleeves are formed of flounces of 
accordion-plaited chiffon, while the 
pointed oversleeves are of the embroid- 
ered satin. For this illustration refer 
to page 782. 

Fie. 159. In this illustration is de- 
picted a superb opera cloak of pale blue 
satin duchesse, which is lined through- 
out with mauve satin. The pointed cape, 
which is fashioned like a medieval sur- 
coat, is made of mauve miroir velvet, 
and is lavishly embroidered in tur- 
quoises, pearls, and silver. The hood 
attached to the cloak is also finished 
with embroidery ; while the reticule, 
intended for the reception of the lor- 
gnette, etc., is made of satin matching 
the cloak, and is finished with a border 
of mauve velvet and a fringe of tur- 
quoises and pearls. The cloak, which is 
one of Bloom’s newest designs, is illus- 
trated on page 783. 

Fic. 160 presents a dainty little house 
dress forawee maiden. The plain, full 
skirt is modelled in figured mohair, the 
castellated waist being made of mahog- 
any-colored bengaline. The puffed un- 
dersleeves and neck frill are of white 
embroidered mousseline de soie. For 
the illustration refer to page 784. 

Fig. 161 shows a pretty coat for a 
little girl. This useful garment, which 
is appropriately developed in sage-green 
ladies’ cloth, is made with a full bell 
skirt attached to a short, close-fitting 
waist. Three circular capes are worn 
ever the shoulders, each being edged 
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with a band of beaver fur. The skirt 
and sleeves are also trimmed with bands 
of the fur. The coat is illustrated on 
page 785. 


NOVELTIES. 


FLOWER brooches are losing nothing 
of their old-time prestige, but the prefer- 
ence is now given to those which can be 
utilized as hair ornaments. One of the 
most striking of these is an orchid, whose 
shape is perfect, and whose petals are 
incrusted with diamonds and sapphires, 
while in the centre is set a lustrous yel- 
low topaz. ; 


THE newest and most admired fans are 
those which are accurately copied—in 
painting, mounting, and even discolora- 
tion—from the exquisite Louis Quinze 
fans in the Musée Cluny. Modern art 
has reached such a degree of excellence 
that it is now the easiest thing in the 
world—provided, of course, that one 
has money—to have priceless antiquities 
manufactured to order on comparatively 
short notice. 


CieaR and cigarette cases of polished 
black steel have replaced those of silver 


and gold in masculine favor. They are 
simply ornamented with the monogram 
or crest of the owner, in dull gold, and 
are not only neater but far more elegant 
than their more elaborate predecessors. 
Pencil-cases with gold mounts come in 
similar material, the cedar pencil being 
set into the case—an improvement on 
the movable leads, which are always un- 
satisfactory. 


Amon@ the fashionable combinations 
in jewelry is that of pink pearls with 
diamonds. ‘The result is pretty enough 
in the main, though to many persons 
the roseate-tinted pearl too nearly re- 
sembles pink coral to be altogether 
pleasing, while its cost is quite out of 
proportion to its effect. Emeralds and 
pearls form a combination lovely enough 
to charm the most fastidious; and 
chrysoprase, which is as popular as ever, 
is almost as beautiful as emeralds and 
far less costly. 








